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Fifty Cents 


Miss Rosalind Russell 


in the title role Auntie Mame 











NEW YORK 
YOUR EASTER VACATION 


6 DAYS IN NEW YORK 


Thursday, April 18 to Tuesday, April 23, 1957 


“saa WITS 





“HAPPY HUNTING” with ETHEL 
MERMAN 


“AUNTIE MAME” with Rosalind Russell 
“LIL ABNER” 


“MAJOR BARBARA” with CHARLES 
LAUGHTON, BURGESS MEREDITH and 
all star cast. All orchestra seats. 


“DIARY OF ANNE FRANK” Winner 
of all major theatre awards. 
All orchestra seats. 





* Radio City Music Hall 
* Tour of United Nations 


* Basis two in twin-bedded 
room with bath in The 
Manhattan Hotel. 


* Six day stay in New York 
Au § 00 per 
for person 


For Additional Information Write to: 


THEATRE ARTS Magazine, Box 666 ‘osavay's sm" 


New York 36, N.Y. 
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SPACE-COMMAND TUNING 


A fabulous new invention from the research laboratories of Zenith... 
specialists in radionics exclusively for 37 years 


Shuts off annoying commercials while picture remains on the screen 
OPERATES TV FROM YOUR EASY CHAIR CLEAR ACROSS THE ROOM 


TURNS SET ON AND OFF, CHANGES STATIONS, MUTES SOUND 
No wires...no cords...no flashlights...no transistors...no batteries...no radio contro/ waves. 
You see nothing, you hear nothing! There's nothing between you and the set but SPACE! 


‘‘Space-Commander” in your hand answers your silent COMMAND. 
‘“SPACE-COMMAND" /s the only wireless complete remote contro/ 


The Royalty of RADIO, TELEVISION and PHONOGRAPHS « Backed by 37 years of leadership in radionics exclusively 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS @ Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 339, Illinois ; 


ZENITH...the quality goes in before the name goes on 
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Were looking 
for people who 
like to draw” 


BY ALBERT DORNE 
Famous Magazine Illustrator 


D° YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do 
—America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for you. We want 
you to test your art talent! 

Too many people miss a wonder- 
ful career in art—simply because 
they don’t think they have talent. 
But my colleagues and I have 
helped thousands of people get 
started. Like these— 

Don Smith lives in New Orleans. 
Three years ago Don knew nothing 
about art—even doubted he had 
talent. Today, he is an illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency 
in the South—and has a future as 
big as he wants to make it. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored 
with an “ordinary” job when she 
sent for our talent test. Once con- 


vinced that she had the makings of 


an artist —she started to study 
nights, at home. Soon she was of- 
fered a job as a fashion artist. A 
year later, she became assistant 
art director of a big buying office. 
Today, she holds an even better 
job drawing full color fashion illus- 
trations. 


Pipe-fitter to Artist 


John Busketta is another. He was 
a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 
gas company—until he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
company—but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 
increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the 
styling department of a major auto- 
mobile company. Now he helps 
design new car models! 


Profitable Hobby—at 72 
A great-grandmother in Newark, 


2 


Ohio, decided to use her spare 
time to study painting. Recently, 
she had her first local “one man” 
show—where she sold thirty-two 
water colors and five oil paintings. 
Now she happily looks forward 
to many vigorous, money-making 
years in art. 

A salesgirl in West Virginia who 
liked to draw got a job as an artist, 
later became advertising manager 
of the best store in Charleston. A 
married man with three children 
—unhappy in a dead-end job 
switched to a great new career in 
art. Now he’s one of the happiest 
men you’ll ever meet! 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 


A cowboy from Miles City, Mon- 
tana, yearned to be an artist. With 
our help—he began to draw pic- 
tures for local fairs. To his amaze- 
ment, he won two first ribbons and 
two other prizes. Today, he has a 
very profitable business painting 
portraits of people all over the 
country from photographs that 
they send to him through the mail. 

How about you? Wouldn’t you 
like to trade places with these 
happy artists? 


Free Art Talent Test 


We want to help you find out if 
you have the talent for a fascinat- 
ing money-making art career (part 
time or full time). We’ll be glad to 
send you our remarkably reveal- 
ing 8-page talent test. Thousands 
of people formerly paid $1 for this 
test. But now we'll send it to you 


free—if you sincerely like to draw. 


No obligation. But act at once. 
Simply mail the coupon provided 
at right to Famous Artists Schools, 
Studio 107-N, Westport. Conn. 


NORMAN ROCKWELL 


AL PARKER JON WHITCOMB 


HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 


ROBERT FAWCETT 


oe 


DONG KINGMAN AUSTIN BRIGGS 


ee ee er ee 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 107-N, Westport, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 


— 








| City, Zone, State__ . l 
L 
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THEATRE ARTS 


DecemBeErR, 1956 Vol. XL, No. 12 


The Cover 


Rosalind Russell, back on Broadway in the title role of Auntie Mame, 
wears this Travis Banton costume creation—one of twenty—in the hit 
comedy. Photograph by Vandamm. 


The Play 
33 A Hatful of Rain by Michael Vincente Gazze 


Features 


23 Top Man of the Actors’ Fund by Ward Morehouse 
26 The Beaton Path to Covent Garden 
Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. Pat and G.B.S. by Hesketh Pearson 


Drama under the Big Top by Wayne Robinson 

To London with Love, or A Haymaker by Helen by George Spelvin 

Television Drama, circa 1956 by Gore Vidal a 

Curtain Call for °57 PY, 


issues, $11 


ce. For change of 


l4 


t., New York, 
y ‘NATIONAL 


“Li'l Abner’s” Daisy Mae 

The Legacy of Living Theatre by Joseph Wood Krutch 
In Munich the “Krippe” is Theatre by Wilhelm Déderlein 
Bells Are Ringing: New Holiday Season 

Because ...! by John Wray Young 


Opera House 


79 Danish Ballet, American Musicals and Opera for the Road 
by Emily Coleman 


On Broadway 


17 The Loud Red Patrick 

18 Harbor Lights 

18 Sixth Finger in a Five Finger Glove 
19 The Reluctant Debutante 

20 Too Late the Phalarope 


Double in Hearts 
The Apple Cart 


Departments 


4 Calendar 

8 Books 

14 Offstage 
Letters 


32. “My Ten Favorite Plays” by Shirley Booth and Roy W. Howard | O sy | A | G IA 
America’s Dramatic Critics 


Famous American Theatres 


Theatre USA by Alice Griffin s E og F U VM F 


PuBLicATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, IIl. 


EpITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St.; New York 19, N. Y. made tn Parts by 


CircuLaTion OrrFice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of. address. M @) x T E ; i 


h STAGE MAGAZINE 
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RESTAURANT 


“REVUE HIT OF 
THE YEAR.” 


WALTER WINCHELL 


“TERRIFICALLY 
FUNNY.” Hawkins, 
W. Tel. & Sun 
‘“‘HILARIOUS and ENCHANTING.” 


NOEL COWARD 
“A BOX OFFICE SMASH.” 


Louis Sobol. Journal 
“pps FAST and FUNNY 


Coleman, Mirror 


A NEW MUSICAL — 


ETHEL BARRYMORE Thea. West 47 St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“A MUSICAL LANDMARK FOR BROADWAY!" 
—LiFE 


FRANK LOESSER’S 


Storring ROBERT WEEDE 
MATS. WED. & SAT 
IMPERIAL THEATRE, WEST 45th ST 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


The season got off to a slow start, but by 
mid-November there were several box offices 
where the telephones jangled constantly. Then, 
too, the critics roused themselves, dusted off 
their superlatives and began to take interest in 
the current proceedings. All the while the fellow 
who counts most—the ticket buyer—kept a 
sharp eye out for a good evening's entertain- 
ment; and there was sufficient variety for the 
most wary of the breed. 

Of the first half-dozen openings only three 
made much of a splash in the theatrical main- 
stream. They were: The Loud Red Patrick, a 
period comedy based on Ruth McKenney’s novel 
about a man who attempts to run his family by 
the democratic process, with Arthur Kennedy and 
David Wayne (Ambassador, 215 W. 49th St.); 
The Reluctant Debutante, an English drawing- 
room comedy concerning a matron’s attempt to 
launch her daughter, in which Adrianne Allen, 
Wilfrid Hyde White and Anna Massey appear 
(Henry Miller, 124 W. 43rd St.) ; and Too Lose 
the Phalarope, the drama based on Alan Paton’s 
tragic novel about a Transvaal pelice lieutenant 
who violates the social code, with Barry Sullivan 
and Finlay Currie in leading roles (Belasco, 114 
W. 44th St.). 

Then the pace quickened. There were more 
openings and more plays that remained open. The 
list included: Auntie Mame, the comedy based 
on Patrick Dennis’ best-selling novel, with Rosa- 
lind Russell in the title role (Broadhurst, 235 W 
44th St.) ; the Terence Rattigan comedy Separate 
Tables, consisting of two short plays, starring (as 
it did in London) Eric Portman and Saonparet 
Leighton (Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.); and : 
revival of Bernard Shaw’s Major Barbara, with 
Charles Laughton, Burgess Meredith, Eli Wallach 
Glynis Johns and Cornelia Otis Skinner (Mor- 
osco, 217 W. 45th St.). 

To bolster the English representation (which 
dominated the early-season goings on) the forty- 
member Old Vic troupe visited town to do four 
Shakespeare plays in repertory — Richard II., 
Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth and Troilus and Cres- 
sida — with Paul Rogers, Claire Bloom, John 
Neville and Coral Browne among other players 
Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway). 

Three song-and-dance enterprises braved the 
local waters: Bells Are Ringing, the musical com- 
edy with book and lyrics Betty Comden and 

Adolph Green, and music by Jule Styne, in which 
Judy Holliday stars as an employee of a tele- 
SY ey service (Shubert, 225 W. 44th 

Candide, a musical version of the Voltaire 
classic with book by Lillian Hellman, music by 
Leonard Bernstein and lyrics by Ric hard Wilbur, 
John Latouche and Dorothy Parker, the cast in- 
cluding Max Adrian, Robert Rounseville and Bar- 
bara Cook (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.); and 
Li’l Abner, based on Al Capp’s comic strip, with 
book by Norman Panama and Melvin Frank, 
lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, 
and featuring Edith Adams, Peter Palmer and 
Stubby Kaye (St. James, 246 W. 44th St. 

More attractions clamoring for attention were 
The Sleeping Prince, Terence Rattigan’s ‘‘occa- 
sional fairy tale’’ costarring Michael Redgrave 
and Barbara Bel Geddes (Coronet, 230 W. 49th 
St.) ; yet another Shaw revival, The Apple Cart, 
this one with Maurice Evans and Signe Hasso 
(Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.) ; and A Very Special 
Baby, an ‘‘adult’’ drama by Robert Alan Aurthur, 
in which the principal actors are Luther Adler 
and Sylvia Sidney. 

Other openings were: Eugene O'Neill’s auto- 
biographical play, Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
directed by José Quintero, with Fredric March 
and Florence Eldridge (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th 
St.) ; Child of Fortune, Guy Bolton’s adaptation 
of the Henry James novel about an heiress who 


becomes entangled in a romantic triangle, with ° 


Edmund Purdom, Nancy Wickwire, Mildred Dun- 
nock and Pippa Scott (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.) ; 
and Build With One Hand, with Elliott Nugent 
and Geraldine Fitzgerald in Joseph Kramm’s 
drama about a man who fears success. 

a openings were: The Best House in 

aples, F. Hugh Herbert’s adaptation of an 
hak ian aS .. directed by Claude Dauphin, with 
Katy Jurado (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.); and 
Girls of Summer, the N. Richard Nash play in 
which Shelley Winters appears as a young woman 
deeply mee in religion (Longacre, 220 W. 
48th St. 

A moe of contestants from last year’s cele- 
brated cycle are still wooing the playgoing public. 
Among the holdover musicals are Mr. Wonderful, 
with Sammy Davis, Jr. in the role of a verformer 
who is afraid of achieving success (Broadway, 
1681 Broadway) ; The Most Happy Fella, Frank 
Loesser’s musical version of $i ney Howard’s 
They Knew What They Wanted, with Robert 
Weede as the Italian farmer and ‘Jo Sullivan as 
his mail-order bride (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.) ; 
—¢ eg number-one hit, My Fair Lady, based 

Shaw’s by, jou, with lyrics and ada — 
i Alan Jay rner, music by Frederick 


and a cast headed by Kex Harrison and Juhe 
Andrews (Hellinger, 1655 Broadway); and New 
Faces of °56, another in the Leonard Sillman 

revue series, with a cast including T. C. Jones, 

ar Connell and Billie Hayes fHecrvenses, 243 
/, 47th St.). 


Musicals that expect to remain from yet earlier 
seasons include amn Yankees, in which the 
devil and his siren-helper win a fantastic pennant 
race for the Washington Senators (46th Street, 
226 W. 46th St.); Fanny, the Marcel Pagnol 
trilogy about life on the Marseilles waterfront 
(Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.); and The Pajama 
Game, concerning love and labor relations in a 
pajama factory (theatre indefinite) 


The straight dramas that plan to carry on 
awhile longer are The Diary of Anne Frank 
winner of all the ma jor drama awards last time 
around (Pulitzer, Critics Circle and Antoinette 
Perry)—-about a young Jewish girl approaching 
vdo tamily hides out from the 
Nazis in Holland (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.) ; Inherit 
the Wind, the hit play based on the famous “‘mon- 
key trial,’ starring Paul Muni (National, 208 W. 
4ist St.); amd Middle of the Night, the May- 
December romance, starring Edward G. Robinson 
(ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.) 


On the lighter side are: The Matchmaker, with 
Ruth Gordon in the title role of Thornten Wild- 
er’s stylish farce about a merchant from Yonkers 
and his quest for a bride (Booth, 222 W. 45th 
St.) ; and No Time for Sergeants, the hit drama- 
tization of Mac Hyman’s book concerning a well- 
meaning hillbilly congenially snafuing the Air 
Force (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St 


OPENINGS 


Night of the Auk (December 4, Playhouse, 137 
W. 48th St A drama by Arch Oboler about 
the first spaceship to the moon, starring Claude 
Rains, Wendel! Corey and Christopher Plummer 
Sidney Lumet is directing. Uncle Willie (Decem- 
ber 5, Golden, 252 W. 45th St.)—A comedy with 
songs by Julie Berns and Irving Elman, starring 
Menasha Skulnik. Mister Roberts (December 5 
City Center, 131 W. 55th St.)—The celebrated 
comedy based on Thomas Heggen’s novel is the 
second of three revivals presented at fortnightly 
intervals by the civic project. Charlton Heston 
will appear in the title role. Ha PY Hunting (De- 
cember 6, Majestic, 245 W ith S A musica) 
comedy starring Ethel Merman as a Philadelphia 
matron who wishes to arrange a royal wedding 
for her daughter, with book by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse, music and lyrics by Matt 
Dubey and Harold Karr. The director is Abe 
Burrows; the choreographer is Alex Romero 


TRYOUTS 


Small War on Murray Hill—A comedy by the 
late Robert E. Sherwood, based on an incident 
in the Revolutionary War, starring Jan Sterling 
and Leo Genn; the director is Garson Kanin 
New Haven (Shubert), December 13; Boston 
(Colonial December 17 for two weeks. The 
Best of Steinbeck—A program of excerpts from 
the author’s works, starring Constance Bennett 

1 ‘bod \ Elliott Silv -estein is direct- 
ing. A forty-two city nationwide tour of one- 
night stands will include the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on December 8 


OFF BROADWAY 


The out-of-the-way houses continue to draw 
larger—and more appreciative—audiences. Sev- 
eral established off Seente ay productions from 
earlier seasons are scheduled to remain longer 
They are: The Circle in the Square’s hit revival 
of Eugene O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh, winner 
of the New York Drama Desk Awards; and The- 
atre de Lys’ record-breaking tenant, The Three- 
penny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the 
musical play by Kurt Weill and Berthold Brecht 


New shows away from Broadway include: Chek- 
hov’s The Sea Gull, starring Betty Field, at the 
4th Street Theatre; and Ostrovsky’s comedy The 
Diary of a Scoundrel, featuring Roddy McDowall, 
at the Phoenix ‘heatre On December 11 the 
Phoenix will present Uta Hagen in Berthold 
Brecht’s The Good Woman of Setzuan. The Bown 
Adams Studio continues its year-round production 
of Tales from the Subconscious—original plays 
by Bown Adams; and Christopher Fry’s Thor, 
With Angels may be seen at the Broadway Con- 
gregational Church (Sundays at five) through 
December 10. 


The Blackfriars’ Guild is presenting Henri 
Gheon’s ‘the Comedian. Me, Candido!, a play by 
Walt Anderson at the Greenwich Mews Theatre, 
is expected to carry on; as are Three Plays of 
Pirandello at the Open Stage, Take a Giant Step 
by the New Theatre Company at the Jan Hus 
Avditorium and Shaw’s Arms and the Man at the 
Downtown Theatre. On December 3 the Tempo 
Theatre will stage Ibsen’s The Lady from the Sea. 

Jean Cocteau’s The Eagle Has Two Heads is 
scheduled for production this month at the Actors 
Playhouse. At the Cherry Lane the Punch Opera 
will present the New York premiéres of two short 
operas, The Intruder and The Weeping Widow, 
on December 4 
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—BE SURE YOU GET ALL OF IT! 


When you reduce the size of the spot of the ordinary spotlight 
you must mask out, or iris down, part of the light beam, thus 
wasting much of the available light. 


BUT —when you have a spotlight with atwo 
element variable focal length objective 
lens system, an exclusive feature of 
Strong spotlights—the brilliance of the 
spot actually increases as it is reduced 
in size. Both lenses are simultaneously 
controlled by one operation. 


Among the dealers who have Trouperettes and will 
. gladly arrange a demonstration are: 


* 
~~ 


ymbus 15: Schell Sceni 


ALABAMA Montgomery MICHIGAN Detroit \ Colt 
tudi 581 S. High St 


Photo Sound Inc 166 +t F Runnel Studios 
Church St 4767 14th St 

OKLAHOMA Okalthoma 

2 it 2 National Theatre 

700 West Grand 


CALIFORNIA Berkeley MINNESOTA Dulut! y 
Stagecraft Studios 1854 National Equipment ( Supt 
Aleatraz Ave 7 East Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis 3 Nationa 
Fresno: Midstates Theatre Theatre Supply, 56 Gl OREGON — Portland 9 
Supply, 1906 Thomas wood Ave Northertr School Supply, 
1505 N. W. Lovejoy 
Los Angeles: Cc. J. Holtz- MISSISSIPPI ” 
mueller, 2533 S. Hill St Jackson Theatre 1 PENNSYLVANIA — Harris 
Pembrex Theatre Supply Co 414 West Capitol s burg. J. } I ey & Sor 
1968 S. Vermont Ave 928 N. Third St 
8. F. Shearer Co 1964 = 
S. Vermont Ave MISSOURI! —Kansas City 
Great Western Stage Equip Philadeiphia 7 Nati 
ne 2 Gran heat ly 122 
ates a ee Co. In 1324 rand T a re Supr 
Lighting Service P.O : 
Box 1033 Pittsbirgh 22: Appel Vis 
MONTANA Great Falls Services 927 
San Francisco: « J Northern School Supply AN 
Holtzmuellier, 1108 How 


ard St. NEBRASKA—Omaha, Qual Beading: Tx 
w G. Preddey Theatre ity Theatre Supply ¢ Service l 
Supplies, 18 Golden 1515 Davenport St 

Gate Ave. 


Teeetern, Shecteien! Equip 
ment +» 337 Golden Stage Sound and E 
E a quip 
Gate Ave. ment Co 1500 8S. Mai 
St. TEXAS — Dallas, Harry 
oonnaeriouT — Hartford ste Me 10501 - 03 Hines 
1, Harrison Harries, 110 NEW YORK — Albany. Al wn 
High St. bany Theatre Supply ‘C« National Theatre Supply 
443 North Pearl St 300 South Harwood St 


Per 


TENNESSEE 


National Theatre Supply 
NEVADA Las Vegas 412-414 South 2nd St 


ILLINOIS —Chicago Gard Suffaio 2: National Thea WASHINGTON Seattle 
ner Theatre, Service Inc tre Supply, 500 Pearl St Display Lighting 2110 
1314 S. Wabash Ave Western Ave 
Grand Stage Lighting Co New York City: Amus« Northern School Supply 
23 West Hubbard St ment Supply Co., In 2603 First Ave 
National Theatre Supply — .- <n St ae 

5 8. . ve amera quipmen o 
1325 8. Wabash A 1600 Broadway 


INDIANA — Indianapolis 7, at) i 
Ger-Bar, Inc., 442 North Norpat Sales, inc 11 WEST VIRGINIA Hunt 
Tilinots St. West 42nd St. ngton. Theatre , Service 
Union City: Projectior . “ee & Seaply Co.. 1019-10 
Equipment C« 408 Plum yracuse: ancy . 
St. — Inc., 1000 West Belde: 

Ave 


Spokane: Northern School 
Supply 


KANSAS—Topeka, Fred M CANADA 

Walls Theatre Service 

Co., Inc., 827 Wayne St NORTH CAROLINA—Char ALBERTA hi algary 
lotte Standard Theatre Sharps’ Theatre Sup™lies 

KENTUCKY —Louisville 2 Supply Co., 219 8. Churet Ltd., Film Exchange Bldg 

Falls City Theatre Equip St MANITOBA Winnipeg 


27 Geners Theatre Supply 
sees Co., 427 So ird Greensboro: Stage Decors ~-8 —_— 4; 


> d.. 271 Edmont 
tion & Supplies, 620 Jov Co.. Ltd : — 


Street 
ner St 
LOUIS! ANA—New Orleans, Standard Theatre Supply ONTARIO — Toronto Gen 
W. H. Bower, Spangen- 215 E. Washington St eral Theatre Supply o., 


berg, Inc., 1010 Central Ltd., 861 Bay St 
Ave. 


NORTH DAKOTA — Fargo QUEBEC — Montreal, Per 
Northern School Supply kins Electric Co Ltd 
MASSACHUSETTS — Bos- 1197 Phillips PI! 


ton 16, Major Theatre OW10—Akron 13. Charles Quebec La Cle Martin 
Equipment Corp., 44 Win Hermann Electrical Sales Electrique Limited R 6K 


For projecting a powerful, snow- white light in —- 206 S. Hawkins St Est Rue Du Roi 
large auditoriums. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


94 CITY PARK AVENUE . TOLEDO 2, CHIDO 


Please send free brochures and prices on Strong [] Trouper; 
C0 Trouperette; () Super-Trouper.[) P @ arrange a demon- 
stration on the Trouperette. 


SUPER- 
NAME_ 


TROUPER TROUPER scHooL____ THEATRE_ 


STREET ___ 


CITY & STATE 


Adjustable self-regulating Direct current high intensity with 
. “te = . A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
transformer in base. built-in power conver , 
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BKgaae— 
THE ANGEL PLAYHOUSE 
presents for Clotetmas 


T. S. ELIOT 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 
Old Vic Company with 
Robert Donat 
2-12” records . . . Angel Album 3505 B 
(35043-4) 


OSCAR WILDE 
THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST 


with 
Dame Edith Evans 
Sir John Gielgud 
Pamela Brown, Celia Johnson, 
Jean Cadell, Roland Culver, 


Aubrey Mather 
2-12” records . . . Angel Album 3504 B 
‘(35040-1) 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
Dame Edith Evans 
Claire Bloom Cecil Parker 
Alec Clunes, Baliol Holloway, 
Athene Seyler 


Harry Andrews William a Squire 
3-12” records . . oa 
3542-5 sides (35 (35 —_— 


18TH CENTURY COMEDY 
Dame Edith Evans 
Sir John Gielgud, Anthony Quayle 
scenes from 

Congreve: The Way of the World 
Farquhar: The Beaux’ Stratagem 
Sheridan: The Rivals; School for 

Scandal 
1-12” record Angel 35213 
SHAKESPEARE SCENES FROM 

AS YOU LIKE IT 


with 
Dame Edith Evans and 
Michael Redgrave 


TWENTY SONNETS 


Dame Edith Evans 
1-12” record Angel 35220 


SIR MAX BEERBOHM 


“The Incomparable Max” 
reads his own essa 
ngel 35206 


SEAN O'CASEY 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 


with 
Siobhan McKenna 
Seamus Kavanagh 
Cyril Cusack Maire Kean 
Preamble spoken by the Author 
Cyril Cusack Productions, Ireland 
12” records... A Album 3540 B 


eee CATS 
from T. S. Elict’s 
°. Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats” 
set to music by Alan Rawsthorne 
Robert Donat, speaker 
1-10” recerd Ange! 30002 


STANLEY HOI HOLLOWAY 
“His Famous Adventures with 
Old Sam and the Ramsbottoms” 

record Angel 650 


At All Good Dealers 


TOURING SHOWS 


Rene AN The Pajama Game, —_ open 
at < oe Temple Theatre on December 3 

TON— it the Wind will play “3 the Shu- 
a December 3-22. 
CINCINNATI—The Pajama Game occupies the 
Shubert, December 3-8. 
DAYTON—The Pajama Game visits the Victory, 
December 17-22. 
INDIANAPOLIS—The Great Sebastians wil] run 
to December | at the Murat; Pajama Game will 
be at Indiana University, December 14 and 15. 
KANSAS C —The Victoria will play host to 
The Great Sebastians, December 
LOS ANGELES—The Geeat Sebastians opens at 
the Biltmore on December 11; Janus opens at the 
Tei Tt -Hartford on December 26 
LOUISVILLE—The Pajama hy will lay at 
the Memorial Auditertum, December 35-24. 
MINNEAPOLI—The Pajama — visits the 
Murat Auditorium December 10-13 
PHILADELPHIA—The Lark will play at the 
Forest th December 8 
SAN FRAN Oey wh is at the Alcazar 
on h poe | 22. 

DO— jama i lays at the Para- 
pen t ‘ 
WASHING TON The La Lark plays at the National 
December 10-22 befere it closes poy wee 
herit the Wind takes over there on Dee r 24. 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for the February calendar must be 
received by December 12.) 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX—Phoenix Little Theatre. My 3% 
Angels, December poh 

NSAS 
FAYETTEV nun “ye tee of Arkansas The- 
atre. Hamlet, December 11-16. 


CALIFORNIA 

SS te een ase he The Re- 
mar e Mr. Penn , throug ecem| 8 
FRESNO — Fresno Community — a. 
Little Foxes, December 7-8. PALO a iy “Tone 
Alto Community Theatre. Bloomer Girl, Decem- 
Reesacte See SAN FRANCISCO ~~ 
epertory Theatre t You throug 

cember 15. SANTA BARBARA—Santa Barbara 
Repertory Theatre.. The Importance of Being 
Earnest, December 1. 


. CANADA 
OTTAWA—University of Ottawa Drama Guild 
King Midas, December 14-15. 


COLORADO 
BOULDER— University of Colorado. She Stoops 
to Conquer, December 13-15. 


CONNECTICUT 
NEW HAVEN — Yale University School of 
Drama. An original play, The Bridge, December 


13-18. 

DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON — Wilmington Drama _ League. 
Workshop Playbill, December 6-8. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Theatre Lobby. The 
House of Bernarda Alba, December 7-9. 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE — Little Theatre ef Jackson- 
ville. Picnic, through December 8. WEST PALM 
BEACH—Norton Gallery Players. The Rain- 
maker, December 6-15. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—Drama Guild. A Streetcar Named 
Desire, December 6-7. EVANSTON — North- 
western - Theatre. Electra, through De- 
cember 1. ESTERN SPRINGS — Theatre of 
Western .. The Rainmaker, December 5-9 


INDIANA 
LAFAYETTE—Purdue Playshop. Stalag 17, De- 
cember 6-8. RICHMOND — Richmond Civic 
Theatre. A Roomful of Roses, December 10-14. 

IOWA 
AMES — lowa State College Theatre. Othello, 
through December 1. DES MOINES—Des 
Meines Community Playhouse. The Desperate 
Hours, December C16. 

KANSAS 
LAWRENCE—University of Kansas Fraser The- 
atre. The House of da ~ December 
5-8. LAWRENCE — Rey ~ me Kansas Chil- 
Polo. Decent 


dren’s Theatre. ber 12-15. 
‘Sauna 

BATON ROUGE—Baton Rouge Little Theatre. 

Anastasia, through December 8. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ber 12-15. 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—Wayne State University Theatre. 
The Father, December 7-8, 13-15. 


MINNEAPOLIS “Usreaey ot Mi Th 
awe. Mother Gomsgn Decaker 1.46. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS oe University Playhouse. 
Phédre, December 5-8 


NEW JERSEY 
PLAINFIELD—Kenyon  - The Two Mrs. 
, through eeocer 


NEW ane 
STATE COLLEGE—New Mexico College ai 
aes ee and hanical Arts, Corenado 
ymakers the Man, December 4-7. 


NEW YORK 
BINGHAMTON—Ciwic Theatre of ton. 
The Ins tor General, December 7 GAR. 
DEN C — Adelphi College Little Theatre. 
tg a one-act plays and scenes, December 

yous - = e -_ & ont 
Th, Socterr ORK—C 
ber 1. NEW yo rea.” My Y Coll "Baruch 
School of Business) 
cember 1. NEW YO 


Pharers (a 
Brander Matthews Thea’ 
December 12-15. NEW Teg Pegeet a Stree’ 
Playhouse. shepherd —~ | A “CSlineer for chil- 


tad ate Te T 

De na a fers 

Dele, for children: oa $: 
Forest Adven- 


Ladies in ;_ceamade ae 1. RO- 
CHESTER—Rochester Communéty Pla The 
Desperate Hours, December 7-15. SA ILLE— 


poyeile 3 Musical Workshop. The Women, Decem- 
ber I, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
oak ~~ & oe College Blue Masque. 


Arsenic am, — December 1. 
WAKE FOREST. — Wake t College. Anti- 
gone, December 10-15. 4 


NORTH DAKOTA 
FARGO—F argo-Meorhea hy: ed Theatre 
The Fifth Season, December 6-8 


OHIO 
ew ody eg ner yy = The 


maginary 

Oberlin College Gilbert 
lolanthe, December 
Little Theatre. The 


OKLAHOMA. 
GOODWELL— Panhandle A&M Ose fa 
and the Night Visitors, December 1 TULSA 
—University ~ Tulsa Theatre. Within the Gates, 


December 11-15 

OREGON 
PORTLAND — Portland Civic Theatre. Nina, 
through December 15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ENE ECTOWN — Denver ep Tee Play- 
Enchanted, 12-14 
VERSIEY PARK— Penn State Players. a 
break House, through December. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PAWTUCKET—Pawtucket Community Players 
Anniversary Waltz, December 4-5. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
BROOKINGS—South Dakota State College The- 
atre. The Royal Family, December 13-15 

TEXAS 


AUSTIN—Unpersit Mont Mother Courage, 
December 12-15. “BEA mt Cam- 


ty Players, Turtle, D 
mney Pe POR RY WORTH ‘Tens 
nt a 4 Fe » Opens 


The i 
ber 7. LUBBOCK—Texas 


TOLEDO” hen Reper our 


‘iological Colles College 
Department of Speech. The Merchant of Venice, 


December 3-8 

VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE — Cupeniey of of ao 
Players. Red Roses for Me, December 5 ‘OL- 
LINS COLLEGE—Hollins hn ag The Medium 
and The Telephone, Decembe: 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of Washington Palomar 
Theatre. The Prince and the K: (for chil- 
dren), through December 1. SEATTLE—Unwver- 
sity of Washington Showboat Theatre = 
lantic ly, by Glenn Hughes, rough 


December 2 

WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON —Chacignee Children’s Theatre. 
Christmas Nigh ie, December 21. CHARLES- 
TON—Kanaw “ "Pla ayers, Inc. The Time of Your 
Life, through December 1. 


WISCONSIN 


MADISON — University of yee 
Hedda Gabler, December 11- Ms setILWA 
December 


—Milwa Pla 
7-9. I WACINE. “Racine ee eer Rain- 
maker, through December 8. 
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Only The Fireside Theatre Could Make This Dramatic 


ple “ore 


to Theatre lovers 49 oo 


our sele 
during the =e 


The Brand-New, Giant-Size, 1956 Edition of 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Bloom « Regular Publisher's Edition, $750 


HIS GIANT TREASURY re- in ‘“‘Hamlet,”’ Cornell in ‘‘Se. 

captures the greatest moments Joan,’’ the Lunts in ‘‘The Guards- 
in the history of the American The- man,"’ Bankhead in ‘‘The Little 
atre — from 1900 through 1956! Foxes,’’ Pinza and Martin in 
More than 4,000 memorable pho- ‘‘South Pacific,’" and hundreds 
tographs take you from the days of more. 
the “‘gas-light’’ melodramas to the Includes fascinating descriptions 
‘*musical of the century."’ My Fair of plays and players. Now selling 
Lady. You see the cheatre mature at $7.50 in regular publisher's edi- 
before your eyes. See players grow tion, this lifetime treasury is just 
from ‘‘bits’’ to starring roles. En- one of the TWO wonderful books 
joy the ‘‘greats’’—past and present you get as a new member of the 
— on stage in scenes from hun- Fireside Theatre—for only $1! 
dreds of famous plays: Barrymore 


Measures OVER A FOOT HIGH, Over 4,000 
photographs of famous plays and players. 


4 
| 


ANY ONE of These Top Hit Plays of 1956 


NO TIME FOR SER- play. Warm, funny, filled 
GEANTS, by Ira Levin — with meaning and truth. 
Broadway's biggest laugh “A genuinely fascinating 
hit tells how the entire Play.”—Time Magazine. 


U. S. Air Force loses its A VIEW FROM THE 


battle against a simple 
countey-bey draftee. ’ BRIDGE, by Arthur Miller 


—TW' 

INHERIT THE WIND, by volume by the Pulitees 
Jerome Lawrence and Robt. prize winning author of 
E. Lee — The play that Death of A Salesman. Vio- 
marks Pav! Muni's return lent, taut drama at its 
to Broadway. Brings to life highest level. 
the famous Scopes trial 
and the sizzling battle over TIGER AT THE GATES, 
man’s right to think. yr Giradouz, translat- 
NKEES, by George Abbott ¢2 by Christo-~ f 

and Douglas Wallop—The girl sold her ont Fry — A 

soul to the devil for a figure no man Fil _ — 

could resist. The boy sold his soul to aes nid hd. 4 

become a pennant winner. What hap- © aa os mee 

pens when boy meets girl makes for #24 young pre- 


fer the horrors 
musical comedy at its bounciest. of war to the 
THE CHALK GARDEN, by Enid Bag- surrender of 


nold — Broadway's most talked-about Helen. 


oe” 


HELEN HAYES 
as ‘Victoria Regina”’ 


“AGS | fay ofp ty 
You Enjoy All of These Advantages By Joining The Fireside Theatre: 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 

Club now you get the brand-new 1956 edition 
of ‘*A Pictorial History of the American Theatre"’ 
. . . PLUS any one of the six hit plays described 
above — BOTH for only ONE DOLLAR! This 
generous offer is made to introduce you to Ameri- 
ca's only theatre book club—and to acquaint you 
with the ered and SAVINGS you wiil enjoy 
as a member. 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-i2, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
—the brand-new 1956 ‘‘Pictorial History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre’’ AND the Hit Play I have indicated 
below. and enroll me as a member. I may return both 
books in 10 days and you will cancel my membership. 
Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me “Curtain Time’’ in- ad- 
vance of each new monthly play selection. I will take 
at least three more plays during the coming year at 
the low Club price of only $1.89 each. 


called ‘‘intellectual theatre at its best’’ by Life 
Magazine, the Pulitzer Prize winner, Diary of 
Anne Frank—and other brand-new top hits as 
soon after they open as possible. 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 


Members receive a free subscription to ‘*Curtain 
Time,’ which describes each selection in advance 
You need accept as few as four selections a year 


Enhances Your Appreciation of 

the Theatre: 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT of 
a new hit play in book form, every month, as soon 
after it opens on Broadway as possible. You learn 
about the new plays scene by scene; re-read them 
at your leisure ; discuss them with authority ; build 
a handsome lifetime theatre library. 

PROVEN HITS: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be offered beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 
outstanding hits at Lillian Hellman’s The Lark, 
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at a cost of only $1.89 each, plus a few cents 
postage—even though the same plays sell else- 
where for $2.75 to $3.00 in publishers’ editions! 
SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
the giant ‘‘Picrorial History of the American 
Theatre’’ AND the hit play of nee choice BOTH 
for only $1.00. If not delighted, return both 
books in 10 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. Mail coupon now to: 


THE PIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-!2, 
575 Medisen Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Write Here Title 
OO, Fe aa ccescenecinniesttinensinnncsncimnneinmnens - 


Street and Number-................ 


Zone 
Cif ANY)... BERtO...crecercrerserneee 
(Offer good in Continental U. 8. A. only) 





3 DISTINGUISHED 
BEACON PAPERBACKS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO THEATRE ARTS 
READERS 


Best Short Plays 
1955-56 


Edited by MARGARET MAYORGA: 


For the first time in 19 years, this fa- | 


mous annual is being offered in a paper- 
back as well as a cloth edition. This 
year’s ten plays are: Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s This Music Crept By Me Upon 
The Waters, Alberto Perrini’s Once A 
Thief, Tennessee Williams’ Something 
Unspoken, Henry Zeiger’s Five Days, 
Arnold Perl’s The High School (from 


The World of Sholom Aleichem), Ruth | 


Angell Purkey’s Hangs Over Thy Head, 
Reginald Rose’s Dino, Norman Walsh's 


Let There Be Farce, A. R. Gurney, Jr.’s | 
Three People, Marvin L. Seiger’s Blue | 
Concerto. Also major articles on current | 


theatre by Lemist Esler, Theodore Ap- 
stein, Evelyn Neuenburg, and Margaret 
Mayorga. A Beacon Original. BP 33 
$1.25 

(Also available clothbound at $3.75) 


What Is Theatre? 


By ERIC BENTLEY. In this book Eric 
Bentley’s chronicle of the American the- 
atre is brought up to the present mo- 
ment. In addition, the author’s own 
theatrical manifesto is presented in a 
brilliant and controversial final chapter. 
Here is the latest commert from “the 
best critic at present writing on the the- 
atre in the English language.” (The 
Spectator) This is a companion volume 
to The Dramatic Event. A _ Beacon 
Original BP 31 $1.75 


The Dramatic Event 


By ERIC BENTLEY. More by the in- 
comparable Bentley. U. S. Quarterly Re- 
view says, “Anyone interested in the 
living theatre will find amusement, some | 
enlightenment, and plenty of stimulation | 
in this volume.” Includes 56 short pieces 


on the dramatic 


event and dramatic 


events from the Middle Ages to 1954. | 
BP 23 $1.25 | 


See these and other Beacon | 


paperbacks the next time 
you stop at your booksel- 


ler’s or order them today 
trom 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 











Shaw and Satellites 

Bernard Shaw, His Life, Work and 
Friends by St. John Ervine (William 
Morrow, 599 pp., $7.50) 

St. John Ervine’s new book about 
Bernard Shaw is the first signifi- 
cant biography of the great drama- 
tist since his death and certainly one 
of the best. Six hundred pages long, 
with an index, it is richly informa- 
tive, frankly and fairly critical, and 
pretty generally engrossing. 

As a working critic of the English 
press and an active director in Eng- 
land and Ireland, Ervine studied and 
appraised all the Shaw dramas in 
good and significant detail. As a per- 
sonal friend, he saw G.B.S. at close 
hand and on intimate terms for 
many years. As a thoroughgoing and 
zealous biographer, he has explored 
every aspect of the great play- 
wright’s life and works. The result 
is an appealing and fascinating por- 
trait of Shaw as man and as super- 
man: the human being and the dra- 
matic artist. And along with it are 
trenchant and revealing sketches of 
the men and women who played sig- 
nificant parts in his life. 

Almost everything Shaw ever 
wrote—not only the plays but also 
the five feeble novels and the many 
tracts, pamphlets and his myriad 
letters—is here reported and ap- 
praised. This will seem, perhaps, 
overwhelming in its sheer volume, 
but the greater part of the material 
is not only informative but also en- 
tertaining. Even in the controversial 
works, or in those which drummed 
away at the dreary dialectics of 
Fabian socialism, the power and 
vigor of Shaw’s mind and the shin- 
ing clarity of his prose is every- 
where exposed and illuminated. 

St. John Ervine is a careful critic 
and an astute one. Although he 
loved his friend this side of idolatry 
and fairly presents him as a true 
genius of the drama, he distinguishes 
honestly between the good and the 
bad plays; and he is capable of ad- 
miring some of them—as, for in- 
stance, Major Barbara—in part where 
he finds them less than perfeet as a 
whole. His estimates of the plays 
are those generally accepted now. 
He ealls Man and Superman ene of 
the “three greatest comedies” of our 
time, which few will dispute, though 
there will be some raised eyebrows 
over his choices for the ether best: 
The Importance of Being Barnest 


and The Circle. What about The Skin 
of Our Teeth, The Lady’s Not for 
Burning, and, for all its faults, The 
Confidential Clerk? 


Ervine identifies Saint Joan as one 
of the greatest works by Shaw or 
anyone else, a judgment that nobody 
will dispute at this point. And he 
rates Heartbreak House as another 
drama of greatness. Although he 
admires both Candida and Pygma- 
lion, his opinion of the former is not 
as high as it might well be. Candida 
is much more than a pleasant for- 
mula play; in Candida herself, it 
presents one of the most richly 
drawn of all Shaw’s characters. And 
the wit and humor of Pygmalion are 
not to be underestimated. Ervine’s 
judgments are carefully and vigor- 
ously supported. Together they con- 
stitute a sound and stimulating 
appraisal of a great body of work by 
a great dramatist. 

As good as this critical work is, 
however, it is less impressive than 
the biographer’s history of Shaw, the 
man. Here is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, a full-length portrait of a 
genius as a human being. That Shaw 
was not only a giant of literature 
but also a flesh-and-blood person is 
obvious enough. But practically no- 
body except St. John Ervine has ever 
made him live and breathe in print. 
Even Blanche -Patch, who was 
Shaw’s secretary for so many years, 
made him seem more the superman 
than the man. 


The Shaw that Ervine presents 
had a singularly unpleasant child- 
hood in Dublin, with an amiable, 
drunkard father and a cool, ambi- 
tious and disdainful mother. He 
rather liked his father but was so 
terrified in boyhood when the old 
man, in drink, offered to throw him 
in the river that he shunned liquor 
all his life. Although he admired his 
mother, and followed her to London 
five years after she left her husband, 
he had little comfort with her. In 
her house he lived poorly and didn’t 
even get enough to eat most of the 
time. Although, as Ervine points out, 
some of this unhappy family life is 
reflected in Shaw’s plays, it seems to 
have produced no scars, no com- 
plexes, no neuroses and no bitterness. 
Bernard Shaw did not shun mar- 
riage because that of his parents 
was a dreadful failure; on the con- 
trary, he married and lived for 
forty-five years in great happiness 
with a good woman whom he loved 
with all his heart. Nor was he bitter 
or resentful or cynical. 


Ervine’s Bernard Shaw is serene 
and wonderfully good-tempered. He 
could be “intellectually cruel,” his 
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Books on the 


TE RBAT RSE: 


HARLEQUIN by THELMA NIKLAUS 


The Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue — the colorful history, 400 years long, of 
one of the theatre’s most magical and fantastic characters. “This book secures within 
its covers the total history of one of the most exciting theatrical figures ever con- 
ceived. Harlequin, and the Italian comedy in which he was generated, had a turbulent 
history and an immense influence upon drama, and later upon cinema and ballet, 
an influence persisting to the present day.” Peter Cotes. 

; 260 pages, illustrated. $7.50 


‘ 
? 
! 


THE USES OF DRAMA by PHILIP A. COGGIN 


A historical survey, from ancient Greece to the present day, of the mutual influence 
of drama and education: the use of theatrical experience in the schools as Well as 
the effect on dramatic form of the various intellectual climates. Quoting extensively 
from writers on theatre from Aristotle to Stanislavsky, Mr. Coggin concludes that 
“Drama helps the personality to self-realization by educating the emotions, stimu- 
lating the intellect, and co-ordinating movement and gesture to the wishes of the 
mind and spirit.” 327 pages. $5.00 


by SEAN OCASEY 


THE GREEN CROW 


Here is O’Casey writing on the theatre, on films, Shaw, Coward, 
Dublin, himself and his latest play, The Bishop’s Bonfire. Four of 
his short stories are here, including The Star Jazzer. This book 
provides a new and valuable perspective on a poetic and pungent 
writer. As Brooks Atkinson puts it, “He always was a man.” 
320 pages. $3.95 


SELECTED PLAYS 


The playwright has selected for this volume the nine plays he considers most repre- 
sentative of his work: The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow of a Gunman, Purple 
Dust, Bedtime Story, The Silver Tassie, Within the Gates, Time to Go, Juno and 
the Paycock and Red Roses for Me. With a foreword by the author and an intro- 
duction by John Gassner. 832 pages. $5.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, INC. 


To order these books, mail coupon 
ALSO OF INTEREST: George Braziller, Inc. 
JACQUES CALLOT by Edwin DeT. c/o Theatre Arts, 205 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Bechtel. 237 works by an outstanding Please send me the following books: 
graphic artist of the 17th century, in- ‘ 
cluding many views of the contempor- cnn | | ONS G.I check or may 
ary stage and impressions of actors. order. 

$10.00 Name 
Sas: =A 
City Zone__ State 
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Eric Bentley's 


FROM THE 
MODERN 
REPERTOIRE 


SERIES THREE 


®The third volume in a dis- 
tinguished series by that critic 
with a special flair for discover- 
ing the unique and inaccessible 
in theatrical writing. Series ITI 
contains plays by: 

Pinero Cocteau 
Schnitzler Anouilh 
Jeffers 
Zola Romains 


Brecht 


Musset 


Biichner 


Series I, $5.00; Series II, $6.00; 
Series III, $7.50. All three vol- 
umes as a set, $15.00. 


S 


Maurice Browne's 


TOO LATE 
TO LAMENT 


The man who founded the Chi- 
cago Little Theatre—and thus 
launched the “little theatre” 
movement all over America— 
tells the inspirational story of 
his life and spiritual regenera- 


tion. $6.00. 


Threugh your bookseller, or from 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Bloomington, Indiana 


al 








biographer regrets, but in his pri- 
vate life, in relations with his friends 
and associates, he was kindly, gentle, 
forbearing and generous. With his 
wife he was deeply affectionate, so- 
licitous and gallant. The story of his 
courtship and his long married life 
with Charlotte Payne-Townshend is 
fascinating in Ervine’s book, She was 
forty-one and rich; he forty-two and 
barely beginning to earn a living, let 
alone a reputation, when they de- 
cided to marry. He had had an acci- 
dent. She decided he must be moved 
out of the shabby flat he shared with 
his mother and into Charlotte’s com- 
fortable country place in order to 
recuperate properly. He wouldn’t go 
unless they were married. She con- 
sented, but with an astonishing pro- 
viso. She had acquired a fixed and 
final horror of what Ervine calls 
“carnal concurrence.” If they were 
to become man and wife, the mar- 
riage must never be consummated— 
and it never was. Yet it was one of 
the happiest of marriages. Moreover 
neither of the partners ever broke 
the marriage vows. 

As the title makes plain, St. John 
Ervine’s book deals not only with 
Shaw but with many of the men and 
women who had a part in his life. 
This gallery of characters includes 
the musician Vandaleur Lee, whom 
Shaw’s mother followed from Dublin 
to London, and a rollicking company 
of girls who pursued and wooed 
young G.B.S. during the nine lean 
London years when he was writing 
novels and trying to get a foothold 
as an author. Gayest of the girls and 
the most successful was hotheaded 
Jenny Patterson, who loved him with 
a stormy passion and persistence 
that eventually made her a nuisance. 
The Webbs are in the book: Sidney, 
dull and determined, forming Shaw’s 
mind in the pattern of Fabian social- 
ism; Beatrice, dynamic and cold, 
skeptical of G.B.S. There is a great 
deal about William Archer, who in a 


way “discovered” Shaw, though he 
didn’t always understand or approve 
of him; and a good deal about H. G. 
Wells, who emerges as a rather 
shabby figure, mean and envious. 
Although Ervine makes the point 
twe or three times that Chesterton 
was one of the four men closest to 
Shaw, there is nothing of Chesterton, 
an unfortunate omission. Whatever 
its lacks or lapses, however, this is 
an impressive book to be admired 
and cherished, and read with respect 
and interest. 

—Elliot Norton 


Surveying a Half Century 

Trends in 20th Century Drama by 
Frederick Lumley. (Essential Books, 
275 pp., $7) 

The author of this ambitiously 
conceived volume has subtitled his 
book “A Survey Since Ibsen and 
Shaw,” and he is as good as his word. 
He has provided fairly detailed chap- 
ters on Pirandello, Giraudoux, Clau- 
del, Eliot, Lorca, Cocteau, O'Neill, 
Sartre, Anouilh, Miller and Williams, 
and he has crowded together a host 
of other narnses—mostly under na- 
tional headings. He is to be con- 
gratulated upon his assiduity in 
covering so much ground, even if, 
as he himself realizes, he has not 
actually written a history of con- 
temporary drama. He is frequently 
informative, and he is to be specially 
commended for having summarized 
plays (whereas it now seems fash- 
ionable to withhold content as a 
dark mystery), for further supplying 
some significant quotations from the 
texts (with the original French 
printed in the appendix), and for 
quoting statements of intention by 
some of the playwrights he discusses. 

Some of the evaluations in the 
book are also good enough to be 
useful to students and critics, espe- 
cially when Lumley tries to develop 
a subject of importance to criticism 
such as the dramaturgy of Eliot, Fry 


Now ready— 1956 edition of the definitive theatre annual 


THEATRE °56 


Edited by JOHN CHAPMAN 


% Digest versions of the Golden 
Dozen plays of the year: The Diary 
of Anne Frank; The Lark; Tiger at 
the Gates; The Chalk Garden; No 
Time for Sergeants; A Hatful of Rain; 
Time Limit!; The Ponder Heart; Mis- 
ter Johnson; The Matchmaker; A View 
fromthe Bridge; The Most Happy Fella. 


*% The Season in Retrospect by Joun 
CHAPMAN. 

% The Theatre in the U.S. and 
Canada by GreorGE FREEDLEY. a 

% The Theatre in London by C. B. oe 
MorTLOCK. 


% Statistical Record. 
$5.00 « RANDOM HOUSE i) 
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and Sartre instead of moralizing or 
coverimg too much ground. Never- 
theless the book raises expectations 
it dees not quite meet. The scholar- 
ship and the critical acumen of the 
author cannot be sufficiently relied 
on in what seems to be a too hastily 
prepared and too poorly organized 
study. This will be particularly ap- 
parent in the treatment of O’Casey 
and Brecht, but is somewhat disturb- 
ing elsewhere, too. 

Nor is the logic of the “trends” 
very clear or convincing to this 
reader, who cannot, however, con- 
clude without expressing the hope 
that the author will use the present 
book as a springboard for another 
one. Lumley has taken the leap into 
the difficult field of contemporary 
dramatic history and criticism with 
resources and energy that should be 
capitalized on. 


—John Gassner 
No Holds Barred 

Diamond in the Sky by Mary Orr 
(Crown, 312 pp., $3.95) 

The jacket notes of this book pro- 
claim it “the definitive novel about 
the Broadway theatre.” Set in a 
milieu with which aetress-author 
Mary Orr is thoroughly familiar, the 
novel is no doubt accurate in its 
representation ef the people and 
problems attendant upon bringing a 
play to Broadway. Vibrant, volatile 
and selfish to the point of sabotaging 
a good play by insisting that it be 
rewritten to her advantage, Brenda 
Hale (the central figure) is an inter- 
esting person to watch in action. 
Blackmail, seduction and plain, old- 
fashioned lying (a somewhat innocu- 
ous pastime in comparison with some 
of her others) are all part of her 
repertoire. Despite it all, however, 
she does exude a certain charm to 
which most of the characters under- 
standably succumb. But with the ex- 
ception of director Ian Bartlett 
(based on Miss Orr’s director-hus- 


these characters is drawn with the 
fine strokes that bring fictional peo- 
ple to life. And it is primarily this 
lack of depth in character delinea- 
tion that is Diamond in the Sky’s 
principal limitation. 


A De Luxe "Earnest" 

The Importance of Being Earnest 
by Oscar Wilde, reprinted by the 
trustees of the Arents Tobacco Col- 
lection. (New York Public Library, 
two volumes, $20) 

The ordinary playgoer, and even 
many of Oscar Wilde’s biographers, 
have remained blissfully ignorant of 
the fact that The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest was originally written 
in four acts. Proper acknowledgment 
of this information, incidental to the 
well-loved comedy’s success, has been 
provided in the latest project of the 
Arents Tobacco Collection in the 
New York Public Library—two 
handsomely bound volumes, the first, 
a foreword about Wilde’s play as 
well as the printed four-act version, 
and the second, photographic fac- 
similes of the play in manuscript 
(the first, third and fourth acts type- 
written, the second act in the play- 
wright’s own hand). 

Of considerable interest to collec- 
tors and Wilde enthusiasts, the books 
make plain the need to cut the com- 


. edy: Prior to revision the play ram- 


bled, and under the circumstances 
Wilde yielded to the demands of his 
producer, George Alexander, who 
recognized the fault. The playwright 
nonetheless disrelished the task, and 
on one occasion he told Alexander: 
“The scene that you feel is super- 
fluous cost me terrible exhausting 
labor and heart-rending nerve-wrack- 
ing strain... it must have taken 
fully five minutes to write.” 

About the finished product Wild. 
said, typically, “The first act is in- 
genious, the second beautiful, the 
third abominably clever.” The fourth 


Tea and Sympathy Friends, 
For what was left unsaid, read Game 
of Fools by James Barr. 


“Having gone so far, our play- 
wrights will have to go further; hav- 
ing brought up the subject, they must 
now say something about it, and not 
snatch it back out of our hands in 
the last scene with a speech or two 
about the wickedness of false accusa- 
tion.”—Eric Bentley. 


Published in stunning, limited edi- 


tion by One Inc., 232 S. Hill, Los 
Angeles 12, Calif., at $4.50 


A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or allied 
fields. 
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band Reginald Denham), none of act (the playwright would insist) 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for New Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 


The Bad Seed 
Anniversary Waltz 
A Roomful of Roses 
By Hex (Musical) 
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Someone Waiting The Wooden Dish 
Red Roses for Me 
Wake up, Darling 
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was more of the same, and it proved 
too much of a good thing. 


An Extraordinary Man 

The Man Who Lived Twice: the 
biography of Edward Sheldon by Eric 
Wollencott Barnes. (Scribner’s, 367 
pp., $5) 

Edward Sheldon was a gifted play- 
wright (Salvation Nell, The High 
Road, Romance, among others) and, 
as this account of his life makes 
indelibly clear, he was a human be- 
ing of noble proportions. Fame and 
fortune came early to this enlight- 
ened and attractive man, but so did 


been 4 


"ERIC PORTMAN anc MARGARET LECT 
ARE BRILLIANT.” —arin 


“ SEPARATE 
TABLES 
IS A TRIUMPH." —wors 
MUSIC BOX W. 45th St. Cl. 6-4636 


NOW thru JAN. [2! 
Lo} ©) ® es toe 
COMI PAN Y 


th PAUL CLAIRE JOHN CORAL 
ROGERS ° BLOOM ° NEVILLE ° BROWNE 
RICHARD I! *“*ROMEO and JULIET 
MACBETH TROILUS and CRESSIDA 
WINTER GARDEN, B’way & 5! St. 
For Complete Schedule and Prices Write 
S. HUROK, 711 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 22 


est MUSICALS 
Brew ees 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


: TP TILI LLY 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY 


ROBERT COOTE 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 2:30 


personal tragedy. Sheldon was still 
in his early thirties, and on top of 
the. theatrical heap, when he was 
strieken with arthritic paralysis; he 
was totally bedridden and blind for 
over twenty-one years of his life. 
Somehow “Ned” Sheldon summoned 
courage to remain spiritually and in- 
tellectually alive despite physical 
blight. 

To the day he died in 1946, his 
bedchamber was a mecca for half 
the celebrities in New York. Curi- 
ously his visitors left Sheldon them- 
selves strengthened. Ann Morrow 
Lindbergh, one of the countless per- 
sons who profited from his friend- 
ship, has written of him as “The 
Most Unforgettable Character I’ve 
Met.” She says straight out—and 
quite soberly—that Sheldon was a 
saint. 

Certainly he was one of the most 
extraordinary men of his era. Eric 
Wollencott Barnes has recorded his 
life with admirable restraint—as 
Ned Sheldon would have wanted it. 


Theatre Arts Book Shelf 

Ballet: A Decade of Endeavour, 
edited by A. H. Franks. The various 
developments in the ballet since 
World War II are discussed by dif- 
ferent contributors. Illustrated. (Pit- 
man, 223 pp., $3.95) 

The Best Short Plays of 1955-1956, 
edited by Margaret Mayorga. The 
texts of ten short plays and com- 
mentaries by Lemist Esler, Theodore 
Apstein, Evelyn Neuenburg and the 
editor. (Beacon Press, 305 pp., $2.75; 
paperback, $1.25) 

The Dance in America by Walter 
Terry. The noted critic traces the 
history of dance in America from its 
earliest times, with discussions of 
the influences of Europe and the 
Orient, the modern use of dance in 
various entertainment fields and its 
use in the academic world. Included 
are biographical sketches of leading 
dance figures and brief synopses of 
major works. Illustrated and _ in- 
dexed. (Harper, 248 pp., $4) 

Dylan Thomas by Henry Treece. 
The later works of the poet as well 
as recent critiques of his poetry have 
been taken into account in the prepa- 
ration of this fully revised edition of 
the earlier criticism. (John de Graff, 
158 pp., $3) 

An Elizabethan Song Book, with 
music edited by Noah Greenberg, the 
text by W. H. Auden and Chester 
Kallman. The words and music of 
the lute songs, madrigals and rounds 
written during the Elizabethan pe- 
riod, with accompaniments for the 
piano. Indexed. (Doubleday, 240 
Pp., $5) 


Famous Dancers by Jane Muir. 
The lives of eleven dancers, from 
Marie Taglioni to Maria Tallchief, 
are presented to acquaint young peo- 
ple with their styles of dancing, 
personalities and contributions to the 
field. Illustrated and indexed. (Dodd, 
Mead, 159 pp., $3) 


How to Announce for Radio and 
Television, edited by William I. Kauf- 
man. Established announcers give 
pointers on announcing, with sug- 
gestions for self-improvement drawn 
from their experience and knowl- 
edge. (Hastings House, 95 pp., $2.50) 


SUMMER THEATRE CAMP 
for High School Students 


FOR SALE 


Remarkable plant and exten- 
sive theatrical equipment for high 
school or children’s summer the- 
atre camp. Beautifully-landscaped 
4 acres, in the heart of Cape Cod’s 
famous professional playhouses. 
(Good contacts available to your 
talented campers). Nicely-equipped 
Little Theatre for student plays. 
Cottages for 50 to 75 boys and 
girls. A $35,000 mansion house for 
staff, with extraordinarily well- 
equipped kitchen and dining hall 
and rehearsal hall. Near sandy 
salt water beach. All sports. Five 
buildings. Library of thousands of 
children’s plays. Entire property 
(buildings and land) appraised at 
$50,000 worth. Formerly operated 
as children’s camp. The non-profit 
institution of higher learning (col- 
lege grade) who acquired this 
property will assist worthy man 
and wife (preferably teachers) 
who would like to own and oper- 
ate this lucrative summer venture, 
as follows: Mortgage to bank, 
$25,000 payable over 25 years. 
Down payment for deed: $2,500. 
Pay out of earnings. Sales Price: 
One-half of above appraised value! 
Meaning that the entire real es- 
tate, good will, and equipment will 
be sacrificed for just about the 
mortgage, payable $1,000 a year. 
Most unusual opportunity for a 
quality summer venture on an ex- 
tremely-modest capital investment. 
Camp enrollments begin in Febru- 
ary, some inquiries already. Write 
fully about yourself to BOX 844, 
THEATRE ARTS, Astor Theatre 
Bidg., 45th St. and Broadway, 
New York City. 

Note: This property zoned only for purposes 
above, 
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These are the books... 
books you simply can’t afford to miss 


BERNARD SHAW: His Life, 
Work and Friends. 
By St. John Ervine. A 


monumental book: the 


complete story of Shaw’s «POWER 
dynamic career. “The BERNARD ai | 
most important centenary ‘ SHAW E Li E ae 
publication.”’ 640 pp., . an ! 
20 ills. Pub. ed $7.50, 
Members’ Price $3.95 


THE POWER ELITE. 

By C. Wright Mills. A 
searching study of the 
men and women at the 
pinnacles of fortune and 
power in America—our 
new “ruling class.”” Pub. 
ed. $6.00, Members’ 
Price $3.75 


AN INTERNATIONAL . 44 
ECONOMY. By Gunnar 
Myrdal. The great ees 
Swedish social scientist 
who gave us An 


, = s 5 j 
American Dilemma : 
kee | | | intellectual thriller’—the most 
economic future of the 4 ; 
world. One of the truly 


rian | provocative hook of the year 


Members’ Price $3.25 
OLYMPIO: The Life of ‘ oe * 
Victor Hugo. By André j EDITH SITWELL “an astonishing book 
Maurois, author of Lélia “ . ae ” 
Critics have noctaimed PHILIP TOYNBEE 3 “luminously intelligent 


Olympio > = CYRIL CONNOLLY “one of the most remarkable 


enthralling book by the first books I have read” 
nost gifted b apher in - —* - 
—- ty ony % TIME MAGAZINE “brilliant and unusual 
Illust. Pub. ed. $5.95, : =. thi = ; 

Members’ Price $3.75 ” HARVEY BREIT “a mature study, filled with 


NEW LIVES FOR OLD: assimilated erudition” 
| f tion — ; 4 sane 
Col onus, 1928-1953. B) V. S. PRITCHETT “aclever book by a brilliant 
Margaret Mead. From 7 young writer” 
the Stone Age to the ’ 
Air Age, a significant 


report on’ the dramatic sees lo OUTSIDER, the current selection of the Book Find 
a <3 Club, continues the Club’s purpose of offering the 


new world in 25 years 


Mlust. Pub. ed. $6.75, most important and stimulating books of each season. 
Each month Club members are receiving such outstand- 


Members’ Price $3.95 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. ing books at savings of up to 50%. Here are the books 
wag FF ag _ you can’t afford to miss, books you surely want to own, 


Bees cr yt ome 4 G neti : and for which you would otherwise pay full retail prices. 
eonar©cd é mmate - ° 
painter, sculptor, TCNCUCS They are your best reasons for becoming a member of 
astronomer, architect, X P 
geographer and inventor. \ND THE AAAI the Club. 
1248 pages, 8 pages of we 


ills. Members’ Price $5.00 ' j " $ 
—s -—- .- . I 
wh GOL Choose any we for only ® 
Physical anthropology : 


in the light of 
contemporary scientific ‘ ' $ 
developments Pub. ed (Retail Value up to $21.75) 
$6.00, Members’ ’ 
Price $2.65 It costs you nothing to belong to the Club. You buy only 
MAN AND HIS GODS. By the books you want and may take as few as 4 in a member- 


Homer W. Smith. An ship year. Each month you receive without charge the 
rea — Book Find News which contains an authoritative review 
religious beliefs. my : of the forthcoming selection and describes the many other 

Pub. ed. $5.00, ‘ books available. If the selection appeals to you, you need 
Members’ Price $2.45 RC do nothing; the book will be sent to you on the regular 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. » : mailing date. If you want some other book instead, or if 
authoritative biography i q eum you want no book at all, you simply notify the Club on 


of the Moulin Rouge ee the form provided for members. 
artist that vividly | - 


Q L ‘s . bi oa 
characters genius and yee “aha THE BOOK FIND CLUB 
Pubs ed. $7.30, : 
Members’ Price $1.89 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
MORALS. By W. E. H 
Lecky. Introduction by 
C. Wright Mills. A 
brilliant study of the 
— and development 
of Western moral beliefs 
and conduct. 865 pages 
Members’ Price $5.00 


THE MAIN STREAM OF 
MATHEMATICS. By Edna 
E. Kramer. A lively 
treatment of 
mathematics, its history 
and daily applications 
Pub. ed. $5.00, 
Members’ Price $2.45 


pr — — “moll (] THE OUTSIDER New Lives for Old 
205 West 45th St. N. Y. 36. N.Y _| The Power Elite Notebooks of Da Vinci 

: abt Jes Olympio Man and His Gods 
Please enroll me as a member and send [)] Genetics [| History of Evropean Morals 
me, for only $3.95 plus 24c postage Bernard Shaw An International Economy 
and handling, the 3 books I have in- Tovlouse-Lautrec Mainstream of Mathematics 
dicated by checking the appropriate 
squares. I am to receive free the NAME 
monthly Book Find News. I agree to 
buy at least 4 additional books during . 
my first year of membership. I may ADDRESS - 
cancel my membership without obli- - 
gation at any time thereafter. Cary... ZONE... STATA... 

{In Canada: 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ont.) A5-611 
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The Descent of Man 

We have to admit that the direc- 
tors of the Toledo Zoological Society 
are adventurous cusses. They'll give 
anything a whirl. Last summer they 
tried out a Shakespeare-under-the- 
Stars Festival at the zoo, the first 
time the Bard had been brought into 
the zoological precincts. Well, what 
with bad weather and what the pres- 
ident of the Zoological Society has 
described as “apathy,” Shakespeare 
lost money, so the directors dropped 
him. Instead they have voted to 
spend $5,000 to get the first gorilla 
in the zoo’s history. 

THEATRE ARTS wishes the new 
gorilla well, but if he’s smart he'll 
be forewarned by what happened to 
Shakespeare. He better get his agent 
out right away lining up some good 
zoo time for next year, even a few 
split weeks if necessary. A little bad 
gorilla-viewing weather, a lackadai- 
sical public attitude toward gorilla- 
gaping and the directors will vote 
him out, sure as Shakespeare. In 
fact, maybe he could team up with 
the Bard—Caliban ought to be a 
good role for an experienced gorilla 


No Time for St. Louis 


Plausibility has been stretched to 
the breaking point by Maurice Evans 
in his selection of Charles Hohman to 
carry on the lead role originated by 
Andy Griffith in No Time for Ser- 
geants. Hohman took over the role 
last August. A month and a half 
before that he had been the pro- 
prietor of a St. Louis display com- 
pany which manufactured supplies 
for window trimmers. 

The last time he had been in New 
York before his arrival in August 
had been nine years earlier, in 1947, 
when he and his wife, finding they 
couldn’t make a theatrical living in 
St. Louis, decided to give New York 
one more try. With what little money 
they had, they bought round-trip bus 
tickets to New York and made the 
rounds of casting offices until they 
were down to living on apples and 
peanut-butter sandwiches. They 
made it back to St. Louis with 20 
cents left between them. That ended 
Hohman’s theatrical ambitions. 

So he started his display business 


Two days after Pearl Harbor the 
American Theatre Wing opened the 
first Stage Door Canteen. The can- 
teens flourished at home and over- 
seas; here Tallulah Bankhead, one 
of the firat volunteers, joins in cho- 
rus with servicemen. 
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and forgot about the stage until he 
got a letter from Evans early this 
year. Hohman had been in the G.I. 
entertainment section which Evans 
organized in the Pacific during the 
war. He had seen the actor-manager 
only once since then, when Evans 
played Man and Superman in St. 
Louis eight years ago, but Evans is 
one producer who really keeps an 
active file. 

In his letter, Evans asked Hohman 
if he would be interested in reading 
for the Will Stockdale role in the 
national company of No Time for 
Sergeants. 

“Would I be interested?” Hohman 
recalls now. “All I needed was the 
chance.” 

He read for Evans in New York, 
then returned to St. Louis and con- 
ducted his display business through 
a mist of daydreams; One day, in 
Variety, he read that James Holden 
had been signed for the Stockdale 
role in the national company. 

“Well, that’s that,” he told his wife 
when he went home that night. 
“Now I can really put all that thea- 
tre stuff behind me.” 

It was three weeks later that he 
got a phone call from Evans, who 
explained that Andy Griffith was 
leaving the Broadway company to 
make a film. Would Hohman take 
over the role in New York, Evans 
asked. Hohman remembers that, for- 
tunately, he was sitting down at the 
moment. 

Hohman’s faith in his ability to 
make the most of this break, which 
came to him at the age of thirty-six, 
was exemplified by the fact that, be- 


fore he left St. Louis, he sold his 
business and got rid of all the fur- 
nishings in his apartment. His own 
faith was backed up by Evans after 
Hohman had been in the show for a 
month. That was when Evans tore 
up Hohman’s first contract and gave 
him a new one running through next 
August. 


Poor Example 

Reports that Anna Magnani might 
appear in a Broadway revue suggest 
to us only a single, vibrant thought 
to be brought sharply to Miss Mag- 
nani’s attention: Remember Bette 
Davis! 

You do remember Bette Davis, 
don’t you? Movie star. Played those 
real gutty roles. High drama, real- 
ism, all like that. Sort of premature 
Anna Magnani. After twenty years 
made post-Hollywood return to 
Broadway in a revue. Everybody said, 
“Wow! What a switch! No gutty 
role. No high drama. No realism. She 
sings. She dances. She comics. Wow!” 

If you remember that much, you 
will also remember that Miss Davis’ 
revue, Two's Company, was more 
than a switch. It was a dreadful 
mistake. 

There are dire announcements 
that, in her revue, Miss Magnani 
might sing—and dance. There is talk 
she would appear in sketches, al- 
though whether she would comic is 
left up in the air. Tennessee Wil- 
liams, it is said, might write a sketch 
for her. If Miss Magnani is at all 
lucky, the sketch will turn into a 
play so everybody can forget about 
a revue. Shoemaker, stick to your 
last—at least the first time out. 


Filmland Revisited 

One of the services we most enjoy 
performing is keeping everyone 
posted on the differences between 


Bos GOLBY 
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Hollywood and Broadway. There is 
the matter of auditioning, for in- 
stance. 


When Joshua Logan was directing 
the film version of Picnic, he had a 
discussion with William Holden about 
the advisability of using a double 
in some scenes ostensibly showing 
Holden hanging from a moving 
freight car. Holden didn’t think a 
double would be necessary. Now, in 
New York if you tell a director you 
can sing, he says, okay, sing—so you 
sing. To Holden, this is a logical 
method. You tell a director you can 
hang onto a moving freight car so, 
there being no moving freight car 
handy in the tenth-floor room in 
which the conference is taking place, 
you climb out the window and hang 
from the ledge by one hand while 
casually explaining to the director 
why you are doing it. The director 
is,«needless to say, panic-stricken. 
There is no record of a director be- 
coming panic-stricken at an audition 
in New York. 

There is, further, the matter of 
multiplicity. On Broadway The Bad 
Seed was a play with one set and a 
single, steadfast ending. In Holly- 
wood The Bad Seed became a movie 
with twenty settings and four end- 
ings, three of which were filmed and 
one actually used. 

Hollywood is also the place where 
a playwright can get in an argument 
with himself about his billing. The 
fact that the play Tea and Sympathy 
was deemed a valuable property for 
the movies was certainly due, as 
much as anything, to the work of 
the man who wrote the play, Robert 
Anderson. For films, a few changes 
had to be made, concessions to the 
strange mores of moviegoers. The 
screen treatment, based on the play 
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plus these necessary changes, was 
the work of this same Robert Ander- 
son. Yet who got the bigger billing: 
Robert Anderson, who created the 
play, or Robert Anderson, who sim- 
ply fixed it up for films? But of 
course. Robert Anderson, the adapt- 
er, got the big type. Robert Ander- 
son, the playwright, can at least take 
consolation in the fact that his name 
appeared in type just a shade larger 
than the noncommittal declaration 
that Tea and Sympathy is “An M- 
G-M picture.” 

And so to casting. When Broadway 
hears that a great new Saint Joan 
is appearing in London, does it make 
immediate arrangements to bring 
Siobhan McKenna and the English 
production over here? No, sir. It 
looks into the matter and abandons 
it as not feasible. So Miss McKenna’s 
Joan has to be sneaked into the 
country through the back door, so 
to speak: Miss McKenna comes over 
for another role, then does a summer 
festival production of Saint Joan 
which is finally brought to New York 
by an alert off-Broadway outfit, and 
Miss McKenna and the production 
are once more acclaimed. 

And what is Hollywood doing while 
this acclamation for Miss McKenna’s 
Joan is going on in London and New 
York? Hollywood perks to attention 
and decides to produce Saint Joan, 
too. But not, heaven forfend, with 
Miss McKenna, who is the focus of 
all the excitement. No. Hollywood, 
home of the Big Star, wants an un- 
known to play Joan and undertakes 
a transatlantic talent hunt costing 
$150,000 and involving interviews 
with over a thousand girls in this 
country, Canada and England. 

One discovery made by Otto Prem- 
inger, the film producer who con- 
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ducted the Joan search, was that the 
percentage of trained young talent 
appeared to be higher in New York 
than in Hollywood; he thought he 
had an explanation for the difference. 
“T don’t think the Hollywood agents 
encouraged their younger performers 
to come to this tryout,” he said. 
That’s odd. 


Theatre Quotebook 

HERMAN LEVIN, producer of My 
Fair Lady, after selling two-thirds 
of his 30 per cent interest in the 
show for $450,000: “Such musical- 
comedy titans as Ziegfeld and Dil- 
lingham died without a dime. I’d like 
a little security. The opportunity to 
get it may never come again. In fact, 
I'll lay you six, two and even that 
it never comes again.” 

MAURICE CHEVALIER, noting 
the arrival of his sixty-eighth birth- 
day: “All my life I have had a war 
inside myself between passion and 
reason. But now at my age passion 
leaves me alone and reason is get- 
ting the best of me. I don’t fight 
with myself any more.” 

BERNARD SHAW, once replying 
to a complaint by Maurice Evans 
about the quality of a joke in Saint 
Joan: “You don’t understand me, my 
boy. I write very long, boring plays 
and I know exactly when the audi- 
ence is going to start nodding. At 
that point, I put in a joke. If I can 
think of a good joke, so much the 
better. But if I can’t, there has to be 
some sort of joke to wake them up.” 

WILFRID HYDE WHITE of The 
Reluctant Debutante, astounded at 
director Cyril Ritchard’s request that 
he speak slowly because American 
audiences might have trouble catch- 
ing on to his accent: “My accent, 
dear old boy—my accent! It’s they 
who have the accents.” 

DONALD BUKA, actor, to Hal 
Boyle, columnist: “Experience is 
what you get while you're looking 
for something else.” 


Berlin Diary 

The Diary of Anne Frank appears 
to be well on its way to becoming 
the most internationally moving play 
of our time. When it had its pre- 
miére in Germany simultaneously in 
seven cities, audiences at all of the 
openings reacted to the play with 
stunned silence. At three of the thea- 
tres there were timid attempts at 
applause but they quickly died down. 


Today the American Theatre Wing 
—in its fifteenth year—continues to 
serve the nation as well as the the- 
atre. Here Ezra Stone conducts a 
television training class, an exten- 
sion of the postwar veteran training 
program. 
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STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 
BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
Courses! iy PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 
CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


MIME FOR ACTORS 
Angna Enters 
115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 
NEW TERM FEB. 


Enrollment Limited 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


TV IN THE MAKING 
ed. Paul Rotha 

THE USES OF DRAMA 
Philip A. Coggin 

TOO LATE TO LAMENT 
Maurice Browne 


MASS COMMUNICATION 
Eric Barnouw 

THE SPIRIT OF TRAGEDY 
Herbert J. Muller 

HOW TO ANNOUNCE FOR 
RADIO & TV 

ed. William L. Kaufman 2.50 
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Host John C. Bruno and Judy Holliday 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
“Top in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 
“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 

Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 
"Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 


steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil."' 


Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno's 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch @ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—olr conditioned 
205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


Audiences at the other four theatres 
sat silently for several minutes after 
the final curtain had fallen and then 
broke into heavy, sincere applause. 

A Berlin paper called the perform- 
ance something that would awaken 
“the dullest heart and shake the 
most deadened nerves.” 

In Tokyo, where audiences are 
conditioned to tragedy by the tradi- 
tional Kabuki and Noh dramas, the 
Japanese version of Anne Frank con- 
sistently moves its audiences to 
tears. It was playing to capacity 
audiences at a small theatre there 
this fall. 


The Open Road 

Some provocative thoughts on the 
development of an eager, nationwide 
audience for the living theatre have 
been put forward by Richard Hoover, 
general manager of the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse. Hoover contends that the 
present custom—holding off on out- 
of-town production of New York hits 
until long after the initial interest 
created by the Broadway opening has 
worn off—is costing producers and 
playwrights at least a half a million 
dollars per show. 

As a case in point, he offers The 
King and I which opened in New 
York on March 29, 1951, and finally 
reached the Nixon Theatre in Pitts- 
burgh in September, 1955. 

“It was accorded a somewhat less 
enthusiastic welcome for its long- 
delayed presentation than would have 
been true two or three years ago,” 
he notes. 

By the time most Broadway hits 
get across the Hudson, Hoover says, 
the great publicity splurge that ac- 
companies their establishment has 
worn off, and the prospective cus- 
tomer’s theatre appetite has been 
titillated by some newer and more 
glamorous success. He contends that 
road grosses show that there is only 
mild interest in what, a year or two 
earlier, would have seemed a most 
enchanting evening. 

The Pittsburgh manager proposes 
that Broadway producers reverse 
their present tactic and strike while 
the iron is hot. Make New York hits 
available across the country within 
a few weeks after the Broadway 
opening, he urges, and there would 
be a renaissance of the living theatre 
which would materially add to the 
gains of the original New York pro- 
duction. 

His estimate of an additional half- 
million dollars to be made in this 
way is based on an offer made 
by the Pittsburgh Playhouse to 
the management of No Time for 
Sergeants, guaranteeing $4,000 for 
twenty-five performances against 25 


per cent of the actual gross, an 
offer which was politely but promptly 
declined. Hoover estimates that 
there are fifteen or twenty other 
theatres now operating in this coun- 
try which would be able to under- 
take this type of royalty burden in 
exchange for the good _ business 
which would be possible with a fresh 
Broadway hit. 

He doubts if these away-off- 
Broadway presentations would have 
an appreciable effect on attendance 
at the New York productions. Visi- 
tors would still want to see the orig- 
inal, and possibly best, production. 

“If the theatres were alive across 
the country,” he adds, “an even 
greater interest in plays would be 


shown by the visitors to the national 
capital of dramatic art.” 


January Opera “Arabella” 


DEAR SIR: 


The controversy over whether G.B.S. 
left his last play, Why She Would Not, 
a fragment or a completed work, is not 
ended, it seems, by the reprint of a text 
of the play [August] and the observa- 
tions of a scholar who has read an “origi- 
nal manuscript,” at the end of which, in 
Shaw’s hand, are the 
Scene 5 and of the play.’ 


words “end of 


Up to now, having viewed the same 
evidence, I would have come to the same 
that Why She Would Not is 


not another Edwin Drood or Weir of 
Hermiston. But in the 


conclusion 


just-published 
biography by St. John Ervine, Bernard 
Shaw, His Life, Work and, Friends, it is 
revealed (the evidence uncited, however 
that “The final words of the unfinished 
sixth scene are: ‘The world will fall to 
pieces about your ears.’” 

STANLEY WEINTRAUB 

University Park, Pennsylvania 


First impression, that Why She Would 
Not is evidence of a great playwright’s 
senility, which should have been left un- 
published, has yielded on reflection to 
a deeper appreciation of Shaw’s wit. The 
subtitle “A Little Comedy” is the tip-off. 
The play is a posthumous joke on his 
worshippers and the seriousness with 
which they would embrace it. Therein 
lies the only comedy. And truly Shavian 
it is. 

M. LAWRENCE 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
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THE LOUD RED PATRICK 


October 3, 1956 


Arthur Kennedy and David Wayne were the stars of John 
Ambassador Theatre 


Boruff's comedy set in Cleveland in 1912, while Peggy 
A comedy by John Boruff suggested by the book of the Maurer had the principal supporting role of a girl bent on 
same name by Ruth McKenney; presented by Richard W marriage in the face of her father’s stern opposition. 
Krakeur, Robert Douglas and David Wayne; directed by Mr 
Douglas; scenery, costumes and lighting by Paul Morrison 


Tue Cast 


MRS. GALLUP Mary Farrell 


RITA FLANNIGAN Renne Jarrett 


ROSALIE FLANNIGAN Kimetha Laurie 
MARY FLANNIGAN Nancy Devlin 
MAGGIE FLANNIGAN Peggy Maurer 
PATRICK FLANNIGAN Arthur Kennedy 


MR, FINNEGAN David Wayne 
RALPH PENROSE James Congdon 
RICHARD James Karr 

General manager, Herman Bernstein; company manager, 
Emmett Callahan; production stage manager, Jean Barrere; 
stage manager, Kermit Kegley; press representatives, Karl 
Bernstein and Glen Allvine 


David Wayne, a man to brighten the corners of 
almost any comedy, was happily in evidence through- 
out a good portion of this period piece, and even 
though he was prancing about on the periphery of 
the basic domestic plot, he was easily the leading 
light of the Broadway season’s first venture. It is 
obviously Wayne’s intention to bring to life every 
delightful eccentric in dramatic writing, a project 
that is hereby heartily commended. This time he got 
hold of a onetime vaudevillian named Finnegan, a 
man so given to falling behind in alimony payments 
that he is forced to seek refuge in the home of a more 
principled friend, Patrick Flannigan. The latter is 
the father of four daughters, and—on the surface— 
a militant feminist who implements his democratic 
ideals by running his household according to the 
decisions of a family council in which all members 
have a voice. In his own way Finnegan is something 
of a feminist, too. “Women are all right in their 
proper place,” he holds, “but God forbid, not in the 
home!” This philosophy is libertine, perhaps, but 
somewhat more liberal than Patrick’s; for presently 
the eldest Flannigan girl, Maggie, is yearning to 
marry a handsome young man of her choice, and her 
outraged father is reacting the way a good many 
liberals react when the point at issue is not only close 
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ingratiating as most protracted family quarrels. Not 
so with little David, however, whose way with 
whimsey is too well established to need going into 
to home but smack in the midst of it. here. As Patrick, Arthur Kennedy was fully up to 

If Finnegan lends Maggie a hand in this situation, the specifications of the play’s titlke—so much so that 
it is as nothing, in the way of good Samaritanism, to in particularly tense moments he gave the impression 
what Wayne did for playwright Boruff. The latter of warming up for another Arthur Miller drama in- 
has given us a good first act replete with charm and stead of playing comedy. Paul Morrison’s ornate 
a novel idea for family comedy, plus cause for at single set seemed an authentic replica of what things 
least moderately great expectations; but only actor . were like in the average 1912 middle-class household 
Wayne really fulfilled a portion of them, for the of solid respectability. It contrasted perfectly with 
wrangles of the Flannigan family become about as the waggish Mr. Wayne. 
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HARBOR LIGHTS po. 


October 4, 1956 
The Playhouse 


A drama by Norman Vane presented by Anthony Parella; 
directed by Thomajan, settings by Perry Watkins, lighting by 
Lee Watson, Miss Darnell’s costumes by Jeanne Partington 


Tue Cast 















GENE Peter Votrian 
MARION Linda Darnell 
ROY 


Paul Langton 


CHRIS Robert Alda 
JAKE Pat Harrington 
WILLY Ronn Cummins 
MIKE Darryl Richard 
DOLLY Joan Mann Carter 
MARGERY Albie Gaye 


General manager, Clifford Hayman; production stage man- 
ager, Daniel S. Broun; stage manager, Brooks Clift; press 
representatives, David Lipsky and Jay Russell. 
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This drama deals with the effect of a broken home 
on a small boy whose father is a ne’er-do-well sea- 
man with a habit of turning up at regular intervals 
and giving vent to a Halloween complex, whose step- 







The principals in Norman Vane’s triangle drama were Robert 
Alda (left), Paul Langton and Linda Darnell 
















father is a garage mechanic by day and something it is quite a taxing choice. The production was prin- 
of a Boy Scout at heart, and whose mother can’t cipally notable for the fact that it brought Linda 
quite make up her mind which of the two men she Darnell to Broadway for the first time in the role of 


really craves. Under the lugubrious circumstances, 





the mother, and she was very decorative indeed. 


SIXTH FINGER IN A FIVE FINGER 
GLOVE 


A comedy by Scott Michel, presented by Gertrude Caplin 
and Thelma Fingar; staged by John Holden, setting and 
lighting by Paul Morrison, original music composed by 
Charles Strouse. 





October 8, 1956 
Longacre Theatre 


THE CAST 


MATT HOLLY Jimmie Komack 
GRANDFATHER HOLLY (voice) Wyrley Birch 





















UNCLE HARRY (voice) Walter Fisher 
ANDY BARRETT Bill Zuckert 
ERNA KULOC Gladys Holland 
SAMUEL HOLLY (voice) Michael Keene 
FRANK CASTELLANO Frank Campanella 
STU NORTON Charles Mendick 
EDGAR PINNELL, JR. Samuel Gray 
VINCENT VANYARD Leopold Badia 
HERB INGERSOLL Charles Campbell 
MISS FERGUSON Salome Jens 3 
MAYOR THOMAS E. SELLER Bruce Evans o 
DR. PETER HOENIG Conrad Bain ~ 
DR. JOHN EVANS Paul Huber B 









Company manager, Roy Jones; press representatives, Sam- : 
ay te esa me pets Nt » A foursome from Sixth Finger (from left): Jimmie Komack, 
, Paul Huber, Conrad Bain and Gladys Holland. 









The hero of Scott Michel’s very whimsical comedy, exponents of the materialistic society in which he 


the proprietor of something he calls a swap shop, is lives. This production was somewhat less fortunate, 
a young man (Jimmie Komack) who is so pure in for all its obviously good intentions. It closed after 
heart that he is somehow able to outwit all the crass two performances. 
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THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 


October 10, 1956 
Henry Miller’s Theatre 


A comedy by William Douglas Home, presented by Gilbert 
Miller in association with Loew’s, Inc. (by arrangement with 
E. P. Clift); directed by Cyril Ritchard, setting designed by 
Raymond Sovey, costumes supervised by Kathryn B. Miller 


THE CAST 
JIMMY BROADBENT 
SHEILA BROADBENT 
JANE 


Wilfrid Hyde White 

Adrianne Allen 

Anna Massey 

MABEL CROSSW AITHE 
CLARISSA 


Brenda Forbes 
Christina Gillespie 
David Cole 

John Merivale 
Renee Gadd 


DAVID BULLOCH 
DAVID HOYLAKE-JOHNSTON 
MRS. EDGAR 


General manager, George Banyai; company manager, 


Robert Hector; stage manager, Richard Bender; press repre- 
sentatives, Richard Maney, Martin Shwartz and Lila Glaser. 


William Douglas Home is a thoroughly domes- 
ticated British playwright, a sort of poor man’s 
Maugham or Coward whose mind is in the drawing 
room but whose heart is strictly hearthside. In his 
own leisurely way, though, he is a sound craftsman, 
and a safe one, tuo. Whereas these ventures into 
high society with Maugham or Coward have a way 
of endangering virtue, everything is under control 
with Home. There is, of course, a necessary hazard 
or two along the way—notably a sheep (and a hand- 
some one) in wolf’s clothing, not altogether unlike 
William Douglas himself. This chap, David Hoylake- 
Johnston, has a fearful reputation as a rake, and it 
is with great apprehension that Sheila Broadbent, 
a stylish London matron, realizes that she has inad- 
vertently invited him into her own plush home. 
Everything is inadvertent with Mrs. Broadbent ex- 
cept a compulsion to launch her seventeen-year-old, 
Jane, on the social whirl under the most favorable 
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auspices, a project in which she has only passive 
assistance from her husband, Jimmy, and a certain 
amount of active resistance from Jane herself. It 
develops, however, that this mistake isn’t a calamity, 
after all; David’s reputation turns out to be what 
would be termed a bum rap in less elegant sur- 
roundings, and besides, he’s a duke and altogether 
captivated by Jane. 

It isn’t even a mistake, much less a calamity, from 
a dramatic standpoint. This contretemps not only 
enlivens a rather torpid early pace but also gives 
Home a chance to forget his drawing-room bent 
temporarily and compose several warmly funny 
domestic scenes—which, in the absence of really 
trenchant wit, raises the play a good many cuts above 
the merely innocuous. Under Cyril Ritchard’s direc- 
tion, the cast is just about perfect. as well it might 
be, when you consider that three of its members— 
Anna Massey (the debutante), Wilfrid Hyde White 
(her father) and John Merivale (Hoylake-Johnston) 
—were in the original production of this London hit. 
They are all very adept at tossing off the author’s 
copious lines, and none more so than Hyde White, an 
actor with a wonderful gift for dry humor and a good 
chance to display it; although Home’s central charac- 
ter is Jane, his heart belongs to daddy in the matter 
of dialogue. But considering the subject matter and 
the beautiful set and costumes, he is even more par- 
tial to the other sex. The ladies will love it. 


Anna Massey (foreground), daughter of Raymond Massey 
and Adrianne Allen, made her American stage debute in the 
title role of this work, which she created in London. Miss 
Allen also appeared in the Broadway version. appropriately 
playing the debutante’s mother. Left to right: Christina Gil- 
lespie, Miss Massey, David Coie, Brenda Forbes, Miss Allen 
and John Merivale. 
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EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 


Barry Sullivan as the Transvaal police lieutenant, and Ellen 
Holly as the native girl who is his undoing. 


October 11, 1956 
Belasco Theatre 


A drama by Robert Yale Libott, from the novel by Alan 
Paton; presented by Mary K. Frank, directed by John Stix, 
settings and lighting by George Jenkins, costumes by Dorothy 
Jeakins, music composed and supervised by Josef Marais. 


THE CAST 
LIEUTENANT PIETER VAN VLAANDEREN 
STEPHANIE 
DICK VORSTER 
JAKOB VAN VLAANDEREN 
NELLA VAN VLAANDEREN 
FRIKKIE VAN VLAANDEREN 
TANTE SOPHIE 


Barry Sullivan 

Ellen Holly 

Geoffrey Horne 

Finlay Currie 

Laurinda Barrett 

Patrick Dewar, Roy Barba 
Ann Dere 


20 


TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
A 


ISAK 

SERGEANT STEYN 
ESTHER 

HERMAN GEYER 

JAPIE GROBLER 

ANNA VAN AARDT 
VERONICA MASSINGHAM 
DOMINEE STANDER 
CAPTAIN MASSINGHAM 
MATTHEW KAPLAN (KAPPIE) 
JOHANNES MAARTENS 
CAPTAIN JOOSTE 
NATIVE POLICEMAN 


Cherokee Thornton 
George Tyne 
Estelle Hemsley 
Byron Russell 
Paul Mann 
Janine Manatis 
Bronia Stefan 
Grant Code 
Alan Napier 
Joseph Boley 
Kurt Cerf 
Ralph Sumpter 
Roy Thompson 


PARTY GUESTS: Wesley Lau, Rudolph Adler, 
Lindsay Bergen, Bruce Peyton, Marvin Goodis. 


Joe Biviano, 


NATIVES: Robert Henson, Roy Thompson, Adelaide Boatner, 
Bill Glover, Joseph Boatner 

Business manager, Victor Samrock; company manager, 
Ben Rosenberg; production stage manager, Seymour Milbert; 
stage manager, Paul Leaf; press representatives, William 
Fields, Walter Alford and Reginald Denenholz. 


Like Lost in the Stars and last season’s Mister 
Johnson, this version of the Alan Paton novel takes 
us to South Africa for still another go at the knotty 
problem of interracial relationships, but it is made 
of much sterner stuff than either of those earlier 
works. In a venture marked by paradoxes, the great- 
est, perhaps, is that this is a rare case of too much 
of a good thing, delivered a bit too late. And this 
despite a concluding scene with the impact of the 
hammer which one of the principals is swinging on 
stage. Robert Yale Libott, who did the adaptation, 
has the novelist’s eye for detail, the 3-D perception 
of a sociologist, and an uncompromising way with 
a tragic situation that would have won a nod from 
O’Neill. His story is that of a police lieutenant who 
finds he has neither the heart nor the stomach for 
the rigid segregation code he is called on to enforce; 
in violating it in an affair with a seductive native 
girl, he not only winds up beyond the pale but 
boarded out of his own house by his fanatical and 
aboriginal father, and his much less than under- 
standing wife. 

Like many an adaptation, this one tends to cover 
too much ground at the expense of tightly knit 
drama or sustained pace; we learn more of the white 
man’s code than of the protagonist’s character. But 
once this time bomb does explode, it does so impres- 
sively. This is no dud, and in retrospect we can see 
that each of its countless episodes do bear in some 
telling way on the climax. Apparently there is such 
a thing as building too well—or at least too carefully. 
The production was very effectively lighted in what 
seemed to be authentic replicas of the Transvaal, and 
played with grim-lipped authority by the two prin- 
cipal cast members, Barry Sullivan as the lieutenant, 
and Finlay Currie as his neolithic father. 
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October 16, 1956 
John Golden Theatre 


A farce comedy by Paul Nathan, presented by Barnard 
Straus, Paul Vroom and Adna Karns; directed by John 
Gerstad, set by Sam Leve, costumes by Natalie Walker 


Tue Cast 
William Redfield 
Laurence Hugo 
Julia Meade 


Neva Patterson 


HENRY WATERHOUSE 
MACK DANIELS 
DINAH LAWRENCE 
NAN WATERHOUSE 


General manager, Paul Vroom; company manager, Lee 
Martinec;: production stage manager, Adna Karns; press 
representative, David Lipsky 


The protagonist of this piece is an emotionally 
spavined young man who describes himself in this 
fashion: “When they made me they didn’t throw 
away the mold—it fell apart.” The same cannot be 
said of Paul Nathan’s play about this milquetoast, 
who tries to meet the crisis brought on through the 
death of his analyst by setting up housekeeping with 
an attractive redhead, but who eventually winds up 
in the arms of his estranged wife after the customary 
pulling and: tugging. This is assembly-line farce 
from an all too durable mold, a standard mixture of 
jokes about sex and psychoanalysis that bobs up 
several times each season to tax the resources of 
directors and actors alike. John Gerstad and his 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES 


William Redfield (center) was the harried television script 
editor of Paul Nathan's farce comedy; Neva Patterson (second 
from left) was his domineering wife; and Julia Meade, his 
newly found girl friend. The fourth cast member pictured is 
Laurence Hugo, who played a wolf 


cast of four, headed by William Redfield, gave it con- 
siderably more than its due. 


THE APPLE CART 


October 18, 1956 
Plymouth Theatre 


A revival of the comedy by Bernard Shaw, presented by 
Charles Adams and Joseph Neebe; staged by George Schaefer, 
settings and lighting by Robert O’Hearn, costumes designed 
by Noel Taylor. 


Tue Cast 
PAMPHILIUS 
SEMPRONIUS 
BILL BOANERGES 


Norman Barrs 
George Turner 
Mercer McLeod 
KING MAGNUS Maurice Evans 
PRINCESS ALICE Patience Cleveland 
BALBUS Guy Spaull 
NICOBAR ; Jack Livesey 
CRASSUS Noel Leslie 
PLINY William Jackson 
JOSEPH PROTEUS 
LYSISTRATA 
AMANDA 
ORINTHIA 
QUEEN JEMIMA 
VANHATTAN 


Charles Carson 
Pat Nye 

Claudia Morgan 
Signe Hasso 
Katherine Hynes 
Raymond Bramley 


The second act of Shaw’s political extravaganza is giver 
over to an encounter between the king (Maurice Evans) and 
his sprightly mistress. Signe Hasso portrays this role. 
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General manager, Samuel H. Schwartz; stage manager, 
Richard Grayson; press representatives, Leo Freedman and 
Abner D. Klipstein 


When this revival reached Broadway, the air was 
filled with political talk, but none of it was half as 
stimulating as the content of this intellectual parlor 
game devoted to the same subject. A quarter of a 
century really hasn’t upset Shaw’s Apple Cart at all. 
The satiric paradox of a British labor government 
being at the mercy of a gigantic trust, Breakages 
Limited, on one hand, and of a shrewd king on the 
other, is still as funny today as it was at the time of 
its composition, to everyone but an avowed Laborite. 
And even an avowed Laborite can take refuge in the 
fact that this paradox is just one of many in Shaw; 
dig deep enough into The Apple Cart (much less into 
the entire Shaw output) and you can find support 
of a sort for almost any philosophy. To the expo- 
nents of democracy who took a poor view of the 
cabinet’s failure to check the king in this play, and 
who reasoned that the onetime Fabian socialist play- 
wright had sold out to monarchy, the master had 
this to say in his preface: “Democracy is no longer 
bought; it is bilked. Ministers who are Socialists to 
the backbone are as helpless in the grip of Breakages 
Limited as its acknowledged henchmen... . I am 
going to ask you to begin our study of Democracy 
by considering it first as a big balloon, filled with gas 
or hot air, and sent up so that you shall be kept look- 
ing up at the sky whilst other people are picking your 
pockets.” The only relief, King Magnus points out, 
comes in the balloon’s descent every four years, 
when a futile attempt is made to dislodge the very 
compact minority ensconced in the basket. Could it 
be that all this still sounds vaguely familiar? 

In a season less blessed with Shaw, this production 


would have been even bigger news, of course; for 
The Apple Cart, good sport that it is, hardly repre- 
sents G.B.S. at the top of his game—certainly not as 
writing for theatre. During the height of the politi- 
cal discussion in the opening and closing acts, when 
almost all pretense to dramatic action is abandoned 
as king and cabinet duel for ascendancy, there will 
be times when you are apt to find yourself wishing 
that this animated lecture was just a bit less loqua- 
cious. It is a serious challenge to a director, and 
George Schaefer was probably as resourceful in 
meeting it as anyone could be with impunity. Shaw 
himself likened the intervening second-act frolic 
between the king and his mistress, Orinthia, to the 
slow movement of a concerto, when actually, due 
largely to Signe Hasso’s spirited performance, it is 
a lot livelier than most of what goes before or after; 
the sequence, in fact, momentarily recalls some of 
the antics of Tallulah and Donald Cook in Private 
Lives, which should be lively enough for anyone. 
As Magnus, Maurice Evans has chosen under- 
statement and suavity to high-style rhetoric, but still 
manages to cut plenty of ice with the wealth of good 
lines at his disposal. He has left the rhetorical ap- 
proach to his cabinet ministers, who are, by and 
large, as pompous as most politicians. Of these the 
most humorously expansive are the president of the 
board of trade and the prime minister, played with 
a good deal of skill by Mercer McLeod and Charles 
Carson. The settings of Robert O’Hearn and cos- 


tumes of Noel Taylor look the way the interior of 
a royal palace should. 


The king (Maurice Evans) and the cabinet. Seated, from 
left: Noel Leslie, Guy Spaull, Pat Nye, Charles Carson, Wil- 
liam Jackson, Claudia Morgan, Mercer McLeod and Jack 
Livesey. 
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Top Man @ t 


Aetors’ nc 


by Ward Morehouse 


This is a month-of-December story, w 
pre-Christmas tribute to a great gentle 
theatre, a man who is unsparing of hin 
of others, who feels as Emerson did, th 
so short but that there is always time 
courtesy.” I’m writing of the chivalro 
hearted Walter Vincent, eighty-eight- 
ident of that extraordinary organizaé# 
Fund of America. 

“Walter is the kind of fellow 
in the tough world of show businé a Broad- 
way producer the other day. “He's generous by 
instinct; he’s always kind. He’s a grand man to be 
at the head of the Actors’ Fund, and everybody hopes 
he will keep the job until he’s a hundred.” 

Mr. Vincent, onetime actor and playwright and 
perhaps the only man alive who appeared on the 
stage with Edwin Booth, is silver-haired and soft- 
spoken. His memory is not as sharp as it used to be 
and his hearing is somewhat impaired, but he’s as 
alert mentally as he was at fifty. Some months ago 
he had a fall in going to his office; his foot slipped 
and he cut a gash in his head. He was told to carry 
a cane. He later suffered another fall and dislocated 
his spine. He is now wearing a steel jacket, and 
there is a nurse on duty, outside in the corridor, 
during the hours he is at his desk. He says that he 
has never had need for her but feels that it’s a good 
idea to have her there. 

In the theatre and of the theatre throughout his 
life, Mr. Vincent is one of the most active of today’s 
Broadway backers. He puts money into plays he 
likes and he attends numerous openings. His close 
friends include many stage stars, those of the 
present-day theatre and those of yesterday. He has 
been president of the Actors’ Fund since 1940, tak- 


don’t 
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r. Vincent makes 

done in this world 

od wanted me to do 
eligious family and 
elp to me for all of 


t Lake Geneva, Wisco 
ete : school there and in El 
Illinois. Thought to Bé cular, he didn’t grad 
at Wheaton College, as ha@jpeen planned, but 
instead to Denve d i ile-high altitude. 
worked for a time e Wells Fargo Comp§ 
and later went to work for the Denver Republi¢ 
He began writing dramatic criticism, and that di¢ 
He has loved the theatre ever since. 

He spent his twenty-first birthday: in New 
and was an actor for about ten years. “But nof 
good an actor as I wanted to be,” he now says. 
played in sketches in vaudeville with Sidney Wil 
and went in for playwriting when he found hi 
with any spare time, which wasn’t often. One of 
plays, A Stranger in a Strange Land, becamé 
popular bill with the stock companies, scatte 
across America in the 1890’s and during the first 
twenty years of the current century. 

Walter Vincent and Sidney Wilmer got along. 
They liked each other and had great confidence in 
each other. The Wilmer and Vincent team took over 
a playhouse in Utica, New York, and operated it as 
a vaudeville house. By the end of the first year in 
Utica they had saved about $1,000, and in their 
second year they finished with a profit of from $7,000 
to $8,000. Then they got bigger ideas. Utica couldn’t 
hold them. They invaded Reading, Pennsylvania, and 
offered $6,000 as a down payment for rental of a 
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Walter Vincent, onetime actor and playwright, has been 
president of the Actors’ Fund since 1940 


theatre for a year. “But if we had had scarlet fever, 
the people of Reading couldn’t have stayed away 
more,’ Mr. Vincent relates. “Later we took on 
Lockhart’s Elephants and we just couldn’t keep 
people out of the theatre.” Wilmer and Vincent 
moved into other towns, and the firm eventually 
controlled forty theaters in the East and in the 
South. They helped in the financing of some Broad- 
way shows after 1920, including Helen of Troy, New 
York and Be Yourself. 

In 1944 Mr. Vincent disposed of his theatre prop- 
erties (about twenty at the time) for a fine profit, 
and during the past twelve years he has watched 
the Broadway parade as a noncombatant. He says 
that he hasn’t made any real money as a Broadway 
backer, but admits that he has had investments in 
such outstanding hits as Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and 
No Time For Sergeants, Tea and Sympathy and 
Witness for the Prosecution. He lost on The Way- 
ward Saint. He likes to put his dollars into the 
productions of the Playwrights’ Company and is 
well ahead on such investments. “When Vic Sam- 
rock of the Playwrights asks me to read a play, I’m 
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Eyesight and minds become keener when guests sit down to 
a card game at the Actors’ Fund home 






always glad to do it,” he says. “It’s pretty sure to 
be a play that I will like.” 

Walter Vincent is very close to the operations of 
the Actors’ Fund, which has been in existence for 
seventy-four years, giving aid to the aged and ailing 
and indigent of the profession. The fund’s home is 
at Englewood, New Jersey; it frequently pays for 
guests at the Percy Williams Home at East Islip, 
Long Island. Talk with Mr. Vincent about the fund 
and its methods of relief and you get its story in 
detail. You also get the stories of some of the indi- 
viduals now in its care, but he won’t mention names 
Never. 

“Anybody that Actors’ Equity Association vouches 
for as having been in the theatre, or of the theatre, 
can come to the Actors’ Fund for help,” says Mr 
Vincent. “That applies to actors, actresses, pro- 
ducers, playwrights, stagehands—and even dramatic 
critics. The fund gets its support from bequests and 
donations, from benefit performances of the Broad- 
way plays and collections from theatre audiences. 

“Sometimes our guests, particularly those who are 
ill, become very expensive propositions, but they 
have to have money or they die. That’s why we can 
put no limit on the amount of money that is ex- 
pended in individual cases. We’ve had wonderful 
help from the Broadway plays with those benefit 
performances. Generally speaking, the players and 
the producers are willing to carry out the plan as 
laid down by Equity—that every play that runs for 
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The home in Englewood, New Jersey, is just one outlet for 
this organization’s charitable work. 


fifteen weeks on Broadway gives a performance for 
the Actors’ Fund. It is expected, but by no means 
ordered, that every long-running production will 
give a benefit once a year. ’ 

“TI don’t think that many of the aged people of our 
great profession are embarrassed when they first go 
to the homes, at Englewood or East Islip. They know 
that they need help and they’re appreciative of the 








The last week of every year is Bread Basket Week 
for the Actors’ Fund of America. During this week 
baskets are passed around the legitimate theatres in 
New York and throughout America. The response 
of playgoers has been tremendous. These donations 
are tax-deductible. 

Collections from Bread Basket Week of 1955 to- 
taled $100,893.95. President Walter Vincent and 
other officers of the fund feel that the 1956 total will 
be higher. 

If you’re going to be in a playhouse in New York 
or out of town during Bread Basket Week, you will, 
of course, want to make a contribution to the Actors’ 
Fund, for seventy-four years one of the nation’s out- 
standing charity organizations. But if you know 
that you won’t be seeing a play during the final 
week of 1956, it is suggested that you send your 
check direct to the Actors’ Fund offices at 1619 
Broadway, saying that the money is to be held for 

the Bread Basket campaign. 





The spacious grounds of the Englewood home provide a 
backdrop for its manager, Floyd W. Stoker. 


fact that they’re to be taken care of for the rest of 
their lives. Of course, some of them, as they stay on, 
get dissatisfied with this and that. The reaction of 
many of our guests is one of deep gratitude, but there 
are others who complain all the time.” 

Mr. Vincent, talking with me as he sat behind his 
flat-topped desk in his office at 1585 Broadway, 
smiled as he spoke of (continued on page 89) 


Theatregoers of seventy-four years ago had a 
rather rough time. Take the year of 1882 for com- 
parison with that of 1956. In June of 1882, the month 
in which the Actors’ Fund of America was organized, 
there were only five attractions in the playhouses of 
Manhattan. Brooklyn had exactly one play—Fay 
Templeton in Pettina. 

These were Manhattan’s plays: Ada Gray was in 
East Lynne at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, Lillian Rus- 
sell was singing the Gilbert and Sullivan Patience 
at the Bijou, Frank Mordant was starred in Ship- 
mates at the 14th Street, Esmeralda was being offered 
at the Madison Square, and Amy Lee was at Tony 
Pastor’s. 

All were far to the south of Times Square. Broad- 
way and 40th Street became the heart of the theatri- 
cal district when The Girl I Left Behind Me opened 
Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre in 1893. In 1903 
the Lyceum began its career with E. H. Sothern in 
The Proud Prince. The march northward had begun. 
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The Beaton Path 


to Covent Garden 


Cecil Beaton. who designed the costumes for My Fair Lady, led the cast principals 
to Covent Garden in London shortly before their departure for rehearsals in America. 
It was a “very, very cold morning,” according to Beaton, who personally recorded the 
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visit in the accompanying photographs, and the stars were more than happy to share 
early tea with workmen in the giant market place. 


The costumes worn here by Julie Andrews and Rex Harrison were fresh from the 
cutting room and Beaton’s drawing board. The junket to Covent Garden served two 
purposes: The designer saw his creations against their proper setting while the actors 
caught the sights, sounds and smells peculiar to Eliza Doolittle’s lair. 





Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, the 
actor-manager who played Professor 
Higgins in the first English produc- 
tion of Pygmalion. 


Photographs from the New York 
Public Library Theatre Collection 


A Pygmalion Pickle .. 


Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. Pat and G.B.S. 


by Hesketh Pearson 


[The following condensation is from the forthcoming biography Beerbohm Tree: His Life and 
Laughter. Copyright ©1956 by Hesketh Pearson. Harper & Brothers will publish the book in February. } 
“T am sending a letter to Tree which will pull him together if it does not kill him,” wrote George 
Bernard Shaw to Mrs. Patrick Campbell on April 11, 1914. That same evening the curtain rose for the 
first time on Pygmalion at His Majesty’s Theatre, with Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree as Professor Higgins 


and Mrs. Campbell as Eliza Doolittle; and Shaw’s letter was the last shot to be fired in the fierce battle 
of rehearsals. 
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Mrs. P 
malion, 
English 
work. 


atrick Campbell as Eliza in Pyg- 
a role she created in both the 
and American premiéres of the 


As this was one of Tree’s most notable ventures, and as it was Shaw’s most successful comedy, 
the story of its origin and their relationship is of considerable interest. They had known one another for 
over twenty years, Tree’s admiration for Shaw’s wit being as great as Shaw’s amazement at Tree’s oddity. 
For the queer thing about Tree was that, though excessively sensitive, he never resented Shaw’s criti- 
cisms and recognized his genius as a dramatist when all the other managers were convinced that his 
plays were unactable and all the other actors thought his characters were impossible. 

Shaw had always regarded Tree as a tragic and refined actor of straight parts, the straighter the 
better, and considered his appearances in comic characters merely as an imposition of personality. “I am 
rather clever at fitting actors with parts, for example Lady Cicely—EHen Terry, Caesar—Forbes- 
Robertson, &c,” said Shaw. “I wrote a perfect triumph of this made-to-measure art for Tree in Blanco 
Posnet, and he was simply shocked by it, absolutely horrified.” With some difficulty this biographer 
extracted accounts of their interchanges from the protagonists and put together a skeleton of their duo- 
logue, which must have been a considerable amplification of what is here set down: 

Shaw: I wrote Blanco for you. It will fit you like a glove. You are the only living actor who would 

be perfect in the part. 
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Tree: I'd soon be a dead actor if I attempted it. 
Shaw: Why? 
Tree: The audience wouldn’t swallow it. 
Shaw: Nonsense! They’d eat it. 
Tree: And then vomit it. 
Shaw: And ask for more. You exaggerate the queasiness of their stomachs. 
Tree: I know the queasiness of my own. 
Shaw: What makes you feel sick? 
Tree: Not exactly sick, but... well... shocked. 
Shaw: What shocks you? 
Tree: This about God. (Reads) “He always has a trick up his sleeve. . . . He’s a sly one. He’s a 
mean one. Hé lies low for you. He plays cat and mouse with you.” That’s .. . that’s awful. 
Shaw: God is not such a reality to you that you can speak and think of Him like that? 
Tree: I’ve never thought of Him as someone you could slap on the back and call by nicknames. 
Shaw: Then he’s not real to you: He’s a mere figure of fancy. 
Tree: Anyhow I can’t see myself saying those words. 
Shaw: You needn’t stand in front of a mirror. 
Tree: A poor joke, but your own. I tell you what! If you cut that passage and one other 
Shaw: What other? 
Tree: Well, this is a bit thick. (Reads) “I accuse the fair Euphemia of immoral relations with 
every man in this town, including yourself, Sheriff.” 
Shaw: What’s wrong with that” 
Tree: The stalls would rise in a body and walk out of the theatre. 
Shaw: So much the worse for the stalls. 
Tree: And for the manager. 
Shaw: On the contrary, an excellent advertisement. 
Tree: Not for my theatre. 
Shaw: Then you must build another. ES | a 
Tree: For Blanco Posnet? 
Shaw: I can’t think of a better reason. 
Tree: Look here, if you’ll cut that bit about God and that o F about 
sider the play. 
Shaw: If you cut a single syllable of a single sentence, I s bnsider le 
Tree: I think you'll find in any case that the censor wo those 5 
Shaw: Try him and see. 
Tree sent the play to the censor’s office, but failed to obtain the Lo 
Following its production in Dublin, Blanco Posnet was again submitted to t 
granted a license on condition that the passages about God were gmitted in ré 
Shaw commented: “All the coarseness, the profligacy, the pro 
humour into which the light shines in the play are licensed, the light itsel® 
hardly say that I have not availed myself of this license, an ot intend to.” In 
been knighted, and Shaw wrote to The Times, heading his ¥tter “The Censor’s 
“A few weeks ago one of the most popular of London actors and manage 
the Lord Chamberlain of attempted blasphemy, and mulcted and sippressed accord! ing 
makes that manager a knight. But the Lord Chamberlain . . . ha not taken the 4 n. 
An hour after I read in The Times of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’§ triumph the cot me 
(the accomplice in Sir Herbert’s blasphemy) in the shape of the Lorgl Chamberlain’s ense my 
sketch entitled Press Cuttings, and announced by the Women’s Suffrage Society for §& ees at the 
Court Theatre. .. . It only remains for the King to make me a duke to complete the sitt 
After what had passed between Shaw and himself, Tree considéred the implicatio had been 
an accessory in the other’s blasphemy unfair, and on the spur of the Moment wrote to Ws: “I see 
you have thought fit to print a letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw in whidh he states that the fhood was 
conferred on me for a base reason. I should like to state that the homfiour was conferred me for a yet 
baser reason than that imputed by Mr. Bernard Shaw. I had threatened that, unless s istinction 
were conferred upon me, I would produce Blanco Posnet. Need Ijsay that the honc s at once 
extended to me?” But on reflection he tore the letter up and wrote a post card to Shaw i i, adapting 
the well-known lines in The Ancient Mariner—“This was the worst that ever burst fra at unsilent 
Shaw.” At length the Lord Chamberlain’s nerves, shattered by the perusal of Ghosts by n and Dam- 
aged Goods by Brieux, rallied under the repeated shocks of the modern drama, and licensg™™ were granted 
for the public performances of Mrs. Warren’s Profession and Blanco Pogmet by (contind@fton page 82) 
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44y 10 Favorite Pla 


SHIRLEY BOOTH 


Shirley Booth, an actress 
since her girlhood, winner of 
about as many awards as 
anybody who ever came in- 
to the theatre and star of 
numerous pieces, including 
Come Back, Little Sheba, 
The Time of the Cuckoo and 
The Desk Set, makes this se- 
lection of plays: 

. The Swan 

. They Knew What They 
W anted 

. Anna Christie 

Rain 

Coquette 

Conscience 

. Juno and the Paycock 
. Behold the Bridegroom 
The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street 

10. Come Back, Little Sheba 


In connection with her se- 
lections, Miss Booth says that 
she picked The Swan because 
it was her first vivid mem- 
ory of a New York produc- 
tion, and that with They 
Knew What They Wanted 
she discovered Pauline Lord. 
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ROY W. HOWARD 


Roy W. Howard, publisher 
of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, principal 
executive of the chain of 
Scripps-Howard newpapers, 
world-traveler and a play- 
goer since his boyhood, re- 
ports that these are the plays 
that have stayed in his mem- 
ory through many years of 
theatregoing: 

l. The Singing Girl (with 

Alice Nielson) 
2. The Music Master (with 
David Warfield ) 

3. The Merry Widow (with 
Donald Brian and Ethel 
Jackson ) 

The Easiest Way 

Of Mice and Men 

. Oklahoma! 

Show Boat 

. Mister Roberts 

. South Pacific 

. Darkness at Noon 
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the complete .text 
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A Hatful of. Rain 


A HATFUL OF RAIN was first pre- 
sented by Jay Julien at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York City, on November 
9, 1955, with the following cast 


JOHN POPE, SR 
JOHNNY POPE 
CELIA POPE 
MOTHER 
APPLES 
CHUCH 

POLO POPE 
MAN 


Frank Silvera 

Ben Gazzara 
Shelley. Winters 
Henry Silva 

Paul Richards 
Harry Guardino 
Anthony Franciosa 
Steve Gravers 


PUTSKI Christine White 


Directed by Frank Corsaro 
Production designed by 


Mordecai Gorelik 


SCENES 
The action takes place in a remodeled 


apartment on New York’s Lower East 
Side. 


ACT ONE 
Scene I! 
Scene II 


Early evening 
Very late that night 


ACT TWO 
Scene I 
Scene II 
Scene III: 


Early the next morning. 
A few hours later 
Early the same evening 


ACT THREE 
Several hours later. 


Photographs of the 
Broadway Production by 
Friedman-Abeles 


vincente TAZZO 
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ACT ONE 


Scene I 


A tenement apartment on New York’s 
Lower East Side. To our left we see a 
small kitchen, and to our right a com- 
bination living room-bedroom. There 
are two doors in the kitchen—one lead- 
ing to the hallway, left, and the other, 
in the rear wall, leading to a bedroom. 
Looking through the living-room win- 
dows, we see the worn brick of the 
building next door and—beyond the 
fire-escape railing, which is just outside 
—distant window lights that outline a 
suspension bridge, marred only by the 
occasional suggestion of rooftops with 
jutting black chimneys. 


It is only because of what is seen from 
these windows that we can place the 
apartment in the Lower East Side. 
Within the apartment itself there is 
everywhere the suggestion of a ceaseless 
effort to transform bedraggled rooms 
into rooms of comfort and taste. All 
the woodwork—formerly coated with 
twenty coats of paint—has been scraped, 
cleaned, stained and varnished. The 
windows have been refurbished; cases 
have been built beneath them, and they 
are spotlessly clean, as are the shades 
and draw curtains. Though the sink- 
and-tub combination is outdated in de- 
sign, plywood has been used to cover 
up the intricacies of old-fashioned pip- 
ing. Between the kitchen and bedroom, 
a partition of shelving has been built, 
and on each shelf are flowerpots, some 
of glass, others of copper, containing 
green plants. There is a sense of life. 


In the kitchen, we see a cupboard, its 
paint removed, a table and four chairs. 
The chairs are old—picked up from one 
of the antique shops along Third Ave- 
nue. The table is solid and of heavy 
wood, something that might have been 
picked up from a farmer along a Jersey 
road. 


In the living room, we see an armchair 
in a corner and a bed against the side 
wall. There is an unusual and startling 
use of color in the room; the bedspread 
is particularly lively, and all the objects 
in the room are colorful. Homemade 
bookcases made of wood planks and 
bricks line another wall. 


The hallway, off the kitchen, is clearly 
in contrast to the apartment. Its walls 
are a drab brown and, off it, we see a 
suggestion of a stairway, leading to the 
roof, the railing of painted iron. Over- 
head there is a dim light, covered with 
a dusty and cracked skylight. 


When the curtain rises, we hear the 
sound of rain. In the kitchen area, at 
the table, are JOHNNY and his FATHER. 
The meal is almost at an end. 
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FATHER: (Moves away from the table, 
toward an umbrella which he picks up 
and works with difficulty, opening it 
and closing it) I almost missed the 
plane up because of this umbrella .. . 
it’s made of Japanese silk, the handle is 
ivory ... and it was designed in Ger- 
many ... and they make the damn 
things in Peru. This guy down in Palm 
Beach who sold me the thing . . . Any- 
way, I kept looking at my watch. He 
wouldn't tell me how much it was... 
I thought he was crazy until he told me 
the price. Twenty-seven dollars for an 
umbrella . . . Seven minutes from plane 
time he tells me the price .. . 


JOHNNY: (Calls off to ceLtia, who is in 
POLO’s room) Honey! What’s the trouble 
in there? 


cELIA: (Stands in the doorway) I can't 
get Polo’s windows closed .. . 


FATHER: Polo? That’s Polo’s room? 


ceca: Johnny ... ? I can’t close his 
windows and his bed is going to float 
out here any minute. The dampness has 
them jammed .. . 


FATHER: I thought you and Johnny slept 
in there—and Polo slept out here. 


ceLia: That room isn’t big enough for 
two people. Johnny and I tried to sleep 
in there but— 


FATHER: What are you going to call him? 
ceLia: Her. Not him. Her. 
FATHER: I was counting on a grandson. 


cetia: Well, you'll have to settle for 
a granddaughter. 


FATHER: Wow! Whew 
coffee. Turkish? 


ceLIA: No, it’s not Turkish. It’s just 
plain ordinary everyday coffee. 


JOHNNY: What did you put in that pot? 


... That’s strong 


CELIA: I don’t understand it. Last night 
I put nine tablespoons of coffee in the 
pot and it came out like weak tea. 


JOHNNY: Which pot? You know you 
got four pots and they’re all different 
sizes . . 

cELIA: Well, I didn’t ask for all those 
pots. 

JOHNNY: If you’d just put three of those 
pots away— 


CELIA: It’s a curse, that’s all. For as 
long as I could remember I could never 
make coffee . . 


JOHNNY: They gave her four pots .. . 
one of those showers when we got 
married. 


ceLiaA: And you went out and bought 
one too—so never mind. 


JOHNNY: How did I know that all your 
girl friends were coffee-pot happy. 
There were only six girls at the shower, 
and four of them show up with a coffee 
pot. 


ceLia: This morning I had a headache 
—and I wanted to have my coffee, and 
I dropped an Alka Seltzer in my coffee 
I thought for a minute the house was 
going to blow up... 


FATHER: Sorry, honey, I didn’t mean to 
knock your coffee. 


CELIA: It’s not you, Pop. I was late for 
work this morning . . . I had to go to 
the doctor’s on my lunch hour—and I 
took a bus on the way back .. . and 
the bus had to wait ten minutes at an 
intersection while a parade passed 
ar 

JOHNNY: Honey, you're behaving like 
a woman. 


cei: Darling, if you'll just take a good 
look at me, you'll confirm the fact that 
I am a woman. 


FATHER: What’s this your wife writes 
me, you're not going to school any 
more... 

JOHNNY: I’m going to start again soon, 
Pop. Working days and school nights, I— 


FATHER: I don’t want you to think t! 
I'm pushing you, but I was ( 

feeling good about the f 

the government picking up the bi 
that G.I. Rights thing... Hew | 

it take you to finish, I mean 
started soon again... ? 


cetia: Another two years and he'll have 
his degree . . . Excuse me, Pop, I've 
got some ironing to do for work. 


FATHER: Working in a machine shop, 
being a toolmaker, that must help you 
with engineering studies, huh? 


JOHNNY: I’m a machinist, Pop. I’m not 
a toolmaker ... 


FATHER: You lost two years in the Army, 
another damn year laying in a hospital 
bed, now that’s a big chunk of time—so 
look to the clock, Johnny. 


JOHNNY: I was going to write and tell | 
you myself about my not going to 
school any more, but I didn’t want to 
worry you— 

FATHER: You don’t have any pains, I 
mean, you're all cured. 


JOHNNY: Yeah, I’m all cured... 


FATHER: Sometimes things like that act 
up ... you know, guys with rheuma- 
tism, their teeth start to hurt when it 
rains. I'm just asking you .. . 


JOHNNY: I’m all right, Pop. 


FATHER: I was proud of you, Johnny. 
I told everybody down the Club... 
how you laid in a cave for thirteen 
days. I showed them that picture you 
took at the hospital . . . I told them 
all—how you went down to ninety 
pounds. How you kept your mouth 
shut, no matter what they did to you. 


JOHNNY: Aw, come on now, Pop— 
there’s nothing to be proud of. 
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cELIA: You'd think it was something to 


be ashamed of 


JOHNNY: Can we just forget about it. 


FATHER: Well, I couldn’t have held out 
and I don’t think there are many men 


who could. And I'm proud of you, kid! 


JOHNNY: All right, Pop, you’re proud 


of me 


ceLia: He tore up all the newspaper 
clippings 


JOHNNY: Honey, will you please for- 


get it? 


FATHER: It’s really coming down 
every time I think of having to get on 
that plane tomorrow my stomach starts 
doing flip flops We got a glass wall 
they just put in, the sun comes in and 
from behind the bar you can see the 
water. Exclusive, private, only for the 
big wheels. Corporation lawyers, sen- 
ators, department-store heads and a 
few judges thrown in. It was a good 
job. Well, maybe I can get it back 


JOHNNY: You mean you quit your job? 


FATHER: What do you think I was shout- 
ing about before. Your brother wrote 
me a hundred times. Pop, I’ve got 
twenty-five hundred stashed away. Any 
time you want it, it’s yours. I put money 
down on the option, and I started the 


renovations. The carpenters have been 
there for a week, and I got the plumb- 
ers fixing the pipes. 


cetia: Can you gét your job back? 


FATHER: I wish you could see this new 
place. It’s all good hard wood, the din- 
ing room’s got heavy beams two feet 


thick, and there’s a long oak bar. 


cetias You could have wired Polo and 
confirmed the loan before you put any 


money down 


certainly before you 
got men in to go to work. 


FATHER: It’s not the first time his broth- 
er’s disappointed me, and look what 
he’s doing now. A bouncer. He calls 
that place a cocktail lounge? That’s no 
cocktail lounge. I’ve been in chippie 
joints in my time, it’s more like a cat 
house. Excuse me, honey, I mean whore 
house 


JOHNNY: You could have made a two- 


dollar phone call. 


FATHER: For what? Seven months ago 
when I thought I was going to buy that 
bar on the Bay, he sent me a check for 
twenty-five hundred bucks. The deal 
fell through, and I sent the money back 
to him. . That was seven lousy 
months ago! The bank never promised 
me a loan! My son promised me. Now 
he tells me the money is gone! Gone 
where? Where did it go? 


FATHER: Hey Johnny, remember the farm we used to have. Remember how 


we used to hitch those big bay horses to the trees and tear them up by the 


roots so's we could plant. Look at my hands 


mixing pink ladies and 


daiquiris. It's embarrassing. 
(Vivian Blaine, Steven McQueen, Frank Silvera) 
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JOHNNY: Now look, Pop, I know Polo as 
well as I know myself. If he had the 
money he’d give it to you 


FATHER: I don’t want to be here when 


he gets back 


JOHNNY: You're not going to hold a 


grudge against him 


CELIA: I'm going to talk to Polo when 
he comes home 


JOHNNY: Pop, how about some wine? 


FATHER: O.K., let’s have some wine. 
Hey, that looks like homemade red 


cetia: Yes, I buy it from a grocer in 
the neighborhood 


JOHNNY: He makes it in the cellar. The 
grocery store, is just a front 


FATHER: Hey Johnny, remember the 
farm we used to have. Remember how 
we used to hitch those big bay horses 
to the trees and tear them up by the 
roots so’s we could plant. Look at my 
hands mixing pink ladies and 
daiquiris. It’s embarrassing. 


JOHNNY: What’s embarrassing? 


FATHER: I have to get a manicure twice 
a week. 


CELIA: I can’t imagine Johnny on a 
farm. He’s got a face like the city. 


FATHER: Yeh, well, he’d pick tomatoes 
until he’d fall on his face—walk right 
under the horse’s belly, right, Johnny? 


JOHNNY: Right, Pop. 


FATHER: I was thinking about getting a 
farm while you were in the Army, 
Johnny. Every once in a while now, 
I feel a funny thing in the air. People 
look lost to me. All I see is movement. 
Trains, boats, planes. Look at an. oak 
tree, it doesn’t move so that you can 
notice it. I was thinking about a farm 
again. I just had the feeling that the 
time had come to stop .. . and really 
add up what counts. Maybe look back 
and see if we didn’t pass something by. 


cELIA: That’s a lovely thought .. . 


FATHER: Ah... It’s all talk. When you 
come right down to it. Nothing is right. 
Nothing is wrong. Nobody’s for, and 
nobody’s against. Something happened 
somewhere along the line! 


JOHNNY: Happened to who, Pop? I don’t 
follow you... 


FATHER: Happened to us, the people. 
cELIA: Well, what happened to us? 


FATHER: This is the age of the vacuum. 
The people—they don’t believe any 
more. 


ceLIA: You know there’s a joke now 
about “they.” It’s said that when you 
find out who they are, you don’t need 
a psychiatrist any more. 





FATHER: Now look, young lady—before 
psychiatrists struck oil, the bartenders 
did their job. There’s no better place to 
feel the pulse of the nation. 


ceLia: I hope the Senate and the rest 
of the legislators aren’t making a sur- 
vey of the bars. 


JOHNNY: Honey, you're getting red in 
the face. 


cELIA: I’ve heard this before—the age 
of the vacuum, everybody’s waiting— 
and no one believes. It’s been said 
enough in the last few years. What’s 
the sense of having a child? Another 
war may come. Look out for the white 
light when you hear the siren . . . every 
time I hear this kind of talk my blood 
boils. . 


FATHER: You have to be young to get 
excited. There’s an old Italian saying— 


CELIA: I’m not interested in old Italian 
sayings. Just what do you believe in? 


FATHER: What do you suggest I believe 
in? I'm sorry, I’m trying to take you 
seriously— 


ceLIA: You have two sons! You have 
a grandchild coming—some day Polo 
will have a wife and there'll be more 
children. 


FATHER: Oh Hell, there will always be 
children. 


ceLIA: No, there will not! Because peo- 
ple don’t believe in staying married any 
more. If you can’t be happy together, 
why stay together? Johnny has been 
back two years, and there hasn’t been 
a married couple in this house for over 
two years. They’re all divorced or sep- 
arated, and they’ve excused themselves, 
and granted one another pardons. No, 
there will not always be children. Not 
if people go around talking about the 
age of the vacuum as if it were an 
indestructible fact. 


JOHNNY: Honey! Calm down, you're go- 
ing to get the neighbors in here. 


ceELIA: The neighbors should know that 
too .. . And I don’t want to apologize 
for anything I’ve said. 


(The hall lights brighten slightly. A 
figure scurries down the fire escape. 
Two men appear in the hallway.) 


FATHER: She’s all woman, Johnny—all 
woman. You know, you look just like 
Johnny’s mother did. That light hair, 
and— 


ceLia: I thought she had dark hair, in 
the pictures Johnny showed me, she— 


FATHER: Sure, she had dark hair, but 
you look just like her. 


(Another figure has scurried down 
the fire escape. The three men whis- 
per in the hallway; then the figure 
scurries up the fire escape again. The 
tall silhouetted man, MOTHER, raps him 


playfully with the umbrella as he 
goes up. The smaller figure, APPLES, 
knocks gently at the door.) 


JOHNNY: (Opens the door) Hi! 


ceLtia: Well, tell them to come in, 
Johnny. Don’t have them standing out 
in the hall. 


JOHNNY: Come onin... 


(MOTHER and APPLES appear and take 
a few steps into the doorway. MOTHER 
is tall, sleekly dressed and wears a 
pair of dark glasses. APPLES, at his 
side, has on a dirty raincoat. Both are 
wet.) 


MOTHER: (Looking at shoes) Our feet 
are wet, Johnny. We just want to see 
you for a minute. 


JOHNNY: This is my wife—and this is 
my father. 


FATHER: How do you do? 


CELIA: 
names? 


I'm sorry I didn’t get your 


FATHER: Take off your glasses and stay 
a while. 


APPLES: I got your floor all dirty. Maybe 
I'd better wait out in the hall. 


MOTHER: Yeh, wait out in the hall. Could 
you step out for a few minutes, Johnny. 
Nice meeting you— 


(They both go out and stand out in 
the hallway, closing the door after 
them. JOHNNY walks to closet, gets 
out jacket.) 


cetia: Who are they? 


JOHNNY: (Smiling) They’re a couple of 
guys I play poker with. They probably 
want to borrow a few bucks. . . 


cELia: I don’t care about the floor, tell 
them to come in. 


JOHNNY: Why don’t you get the album 
out and show the old man the pictures 
you were talking about? I'll be right 
back. . . 


cetia: Put your coat on. It’s damp. 


(JOHNNY goes out. Lights dim in 
apartment area and come up in the 
hallway.) 


JOHNNY: Look, Mother, everything went 
wrong. I called the clubhouse, I called 
Ginnino’s, I've been trying to get you 
all day long. 


APPLES: Every junkey in the city has 
been trying to call us. Right, Mother? 


MOTHER: That’s right. They picked up 
Alby this afternoon. 


APPLES: We been walking in the shad- 
ows all day long. We can’t stay in one 
place more than ten minutes. 


MOTHER: The lid is all over the city. 


apPLes: This is no three-day affair. 
They’re hitting this city like a hurri- 


cane. In a week the city’s going to be 
dry. 


JOHNNY: I’m thin, Mother. 


MOTHER: I’m no doctor, I’m a business- 
man. 


APPLES: You got ii for free in the hospi- 
tal, Johnny, but Mother’s no charity 
ward. 


MOTHER: You got it? 
JOHNNY: No. 


MOTHER: 
of it? 


You ain’t even got a hunk 


JOHNNY: Where can ! get it? All of a 
sudden you start to close in on me. 
That kind of money isn’t easy to get. 


(The third figure, cHucH, comes slowly 
down the ladder and hangs over 
JOHNNY'S head; in the darkness he 
could pass for an ape.) 


MOTHER: What have you been tryinz to 
get us for then? 


JOHNNY: My old man came in tonight. 
He’s going to be here for a few days. 
I wanted you to give me enough to hold 
me over, until he gets on his plane. As 
soon as he goes, I'll-try to get the 
money I owe you. 


APPLES: How you going to pay? Two 
dollars a week for the next five years? 


MOTHER: You'll get it by tomorrow 
morning! Every penny of it .. . 


JOHNNY: Oh, Mother, you must be crazy. 
Where am I going to get seven hundred 
dollars by tomorrow morning? 


APPLES: Your wife must have something 
for a rainy day... Huh? 


JOHNNY: What do you expect me to do! 
Go to my wife and say— 


MOTHER: Chuchie! (Instantly cHUCH’s 
arm comes down and wraps itself 
around JOHNNY, holding him pressed 
against the fire-escape ladder) Now 
you listen to me, you junkey bastard! 
I don’t care how many jokes you told 
me, or how long I know you. I'd never 
press you, if they didn’t press me. Your 
eyes can rattle out of your head. Just 
good faith . . . five hundred, and I'll 
carry you for the rest. Let him go, 
Chuchie. . . 


(cHuCH lets his arm loose.) 


JOHNNY: What am I going to do for the 
next few days... ? 


MOTHER: Riddle arm, that’s your prob- 
lem. (MOTHER takes a small packet out 
of his pocket. He holds it up) Here. 
Feel it? Give me the weight minus the 
paper. And what do you have? Not 
even an ounce . . . one lousy spoon of 
morphine, and I put my life on the 
block every time I put it in my pocket. 
How many times did I bring it to you? 
They’ll give me ten years for carrying 
that. 
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JOHNNY: Thanks, Mother. I'll pay you 


tomorrow. 


MOTHER: Look! You need forty dollars 
a day now. You can’t make it working. 
I don’t care how you make it—push the 
stuff, steal 


APPLES: (Handing JOHNNY a gun) Here. 


JOHNNY: You guys must be crazy. I don’t 
want that. 


APPLES: Keep it. It’s not loaded. 


JOHNNY: No! 


MOTHER: Leave it lay on the floor, Ap- 
ples. Gimme back that packet, Johnny! 


JOHNNY: Look, I walked around all day 
long trying to—(Suddenly moruer kicks 
JOHNNY in the groin) Sshhhh ... . for. 
Quiet. My old man’s here. 


cHUCH: His old man’s here, Mother . 
his old man’s here. Give him a break, 
willya. Can’t you see he’s going to 
curdle? 


MOTHER: (Taking packet) His old man’s 
here, and mine’s dead. You go over the 
roof—and we’ll meet you by Ginnino’s 


cHucH: Okay 


MOTHER: Five hundred tomorrow 


morning, Johnny. (MOTHER and APPLES 
walk out.) 


cHucH: Johnny, you all right? Look, 
Johnny, he’s not kidding. It’s a shame 
what they did to Willy DeCarlo this 
afternoon. He didn’t even owe as much 
as you do. He’s no good: Mother . 
he’ll do everything but kill you. Be a 
good guy, pick it up—lIt’s not even 
loaded 


JOHNNY: Chuchie 
at all 


... You got anything 


cHUCH: No. 
JOHNNY: Even half 
CHUCH: I ain’t got enough for myself. 


JOHNNY: When you tried to kick it, and 


MOTHER: Now you listen to me, you junkey bastard! | don't care how many 

jokes you told me, or how long | know you. I'd never press you, if they didn't 

press me. Your eyes can rattle out of your head. Just good faith . . . five 
hundred, and I'll carry you for the rest. 


(Stefan Gierasch, Steven McQueen 


Steve Gravers, Michael Tolan) 


you couldn’t stand it—you called 
and I gave you my last drop. 


cHUCH: All right. You come by my 
house later. And, Johnny, don’t say 
nothing about my dog. I mean if the 
ole lady says anything, just change the 
subject. My dog fell out the window 
last night . 


JOHNNY: All right, Chuch. 


cHuUCH: He died, Johnny. Right in my 
arms. 
(CHUCH scurries up the ladder. JOHNNY 
bends down, picks up the gun and 
puts it in his jacket pocket. The lights... 
dim in the hallway and come up in 
the apartment area.) 


FATHER: It wasn’t a big farm but you 
could eat and live off it. A cosmetic 
factory squeezed me on the mortgage. 
I built that barn and I was the last one 
to go. Johnny’s mother died a short 
time after and the kid went to live with 
his Aunt Grace—No, Polo went to live 
with his Aunt Grace; Johnny went to 
live with his Uncle Louis. (JoHNNy has 
entered) What did those characters 
want? 

ceLia: I don’t like those men . 


JOHNNY: They’re only a couple of guys 
I play poker with. 


FATHER: Who ever heard of seeing peo- 
ple out in the hall? There’s a room 
right here . 


JOHNNY: Now, what in the world’s the 
trouble—You’ve never seen them before. 


ceLia: I’ve seen them with that Willy 
DeCarlo standing on a corner. And I 
never liked him coming up here either 
. and you never know where he’s 
looking. He just stares in space. 


JOHNNY: You don’t see him coming 
around here any more. 


cELIA: How much money did you lose? 
JOHNNY: Couple of bucks. 


ceL1a: Should I try to make some more 
coffee ...? 


FATHER: No, not for me, thanks. I’d bet- 
ter get back to the hotel. Oh—I brought 
a package in. What happened to it? 


ceLia: I think I put it with your coat. 


FATHER: When your brother comes in, 
don’t say anything to him, Johnny. It’s 
all water under the bridge. I bought 
a half a dozen Oxford shirts down there 
... they’re all brand-new .. . I figured 
you and your brother could wear them. 
Put four of them in your drawer and 
give him two. 


JOHNNY: Here, honey, put three in Polo's 
drawer... 


FATHER: Keep four of them for yourself. 


CELIA: You come early for dinner to- 
morrow night .. . and you come over 
for breakfast too. . . . 





FATHER: I'l] get a couple of box seats for 
the ball game, Johnny. 


JOHNNY: He’s got a back like a gorilla 
. he dumped Benny Leonard once 
. Isn't that right, Pop? 


FATHER: Yeh, and I swam the English 
Channel both ways. 


ceLia: Watch your step, Pop. (Goes out 
and starts down the stairs with FATHER.) 


FATHER: See you in the morning, kid. 
JOHNNY: Good night, Pop. 


FATHER: Heh, Johnny .. . and if I drop 
my hat crossing the street .. . 


JOHNNY: Oh .. . don’t bend down to 


pick it up. 


FATHER: (Like an old vaudevillian) Why 
not? 


JOHNNY: You'll get an assful of taxicab 
bumpers ... 


(The FATHER goes.) 


FATHER: (Off) That’s an old standing 
gag we used to have. 


(We hear their voices trail off. JOHNNY 
moves to his jacket, takes out the 
gun, looks about the room and goes 
to a drawer to hide the gun. He walks 
to the kitchen, starts to roll up his 
sleeves without thinking — catches 
himself and rolls them down. As he 
begins to remove objects from the 
table, he notices the shirts his FATHER 
left and throws them into POLo’s room. 
For a split second, he stops moving; 
he throws his head back, blinks his 
eyes and shakes his head as if to 
ward off sleep. He goes to the sink 
and throws water on his face; then 
he again begins to clear the table, as 
CELIA enters.) 


ceLia: There’s no hot water, is there? 
Aren’t we speaking to one another? 
The clock has stopped again? I guess 
we're not speaking to one another. 
Thanks for clearing the table. The cream 
belongs in the icebox. 


JOHNNY: The refrigerator .. . 


cetia: Johnny, I’m sorry about this 
morning. It’s silly, I don’t even know 
what it was that I said now. 


JOHNNY: You said I was useless . 
Something like that. 


ceLia: Why should you be afraid to tell 
me that you lost a job? I felt like a 
fool when I called . . . your boss must 
have thought I was a fool, too . . . out 
of work three days and I have to find 
out by accident . 


JOHNNY: I ruined a day’s work. A whole 
day’s work just botched I don’t 
know how I did it. 


cetia: Ruining a day’s work—losing a 
job is no reason to go into hiding! 
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JOHNNY: Honey, I didn’t lose that job— 
I was thrown out. I put fifteen shafts 
into the lathe that day and I undercut 
every one by twenty lousy thousandths 
of an inch, It’s the fourth job I’ve lost 
in six months. 


ceLia: All right—but this isn’t 1929—so 
you lost four jobs. 


JOHNNY: Where do these go? 

ceLia: The top shelf. 

JOHNNY: Don’t start shouting now .. . 
cELIA: I haven’t even raised my voice... 


JOHNNY: I know when you're shouting 
even when you don’t raise your voice. 


cELIA: Well, they go on the top shelf. 
The dishes go on the top shelf. The 
cream belongs in the ice—refrigerator. 
Your shoes are to be found in the closet 

. your shirts and shorts are in the 
bottom drawer. And we live at 967 Riv- 
ington Street! Let’s not do the dishes. 
Can’t we sit down in the front room. 
Let’s just for once, sit down and talk. 
Come on, put that down. 


JOHNNY: All right. Where do you want 
to sit? Where do I sit? 


cELIA: Can we try to talk . 


JOHNNY: I thought everything was de- 
cided. Do you leave, or do I leave? 


cetia: I thought we had more to talk 
about than that. 


JOHNNY: Well, go ahead, I’m listening. 


cetia: You'll have to do more than 
listen. 


JOHNNY: I can’t talk. I just can’t seem 
to talk to people any more. 


ceLIa: I’m not people. I'm your wife. 
I married you to live with you. I mar- 
ried you to have your child in me. 


JOHNNY: Look, do we have to sit down 
like we're holding a class. Well—? 


cELIA: Well, what about her? Is she 
rich? Is she pretty? 


JOHNNY: I’ve told you I haven't even 
shaken hands with another woman 
since we’ve been married. And that’s 
four years. 


cetia: One year, Johnny—that’s all the 
marriage we ever had. The first year. 
I never said this before, I think I’m 
ashamed of it .. . but there were many 
times while you were gone, that I just 
wanted to be near a man. Sometimes 
I thought I'd go crazy. I just wanted to 
go out and watch people dance, I never 
went anywhere, I waited for you .. . 


JOHNNY: I didn’t go anywhere either. 
They told me where to go. 


ceELIA: I can understand how you might 

. . Maybe I haven’t given you what 
you want... or need. All right—who 
is she? Why do you have to lie to me? 


JOHNNY: I’m not lying. 


ceLIA: You must think I’ve been stupid 
all these months . . . I thought that if 
I let you go and not say anything .. . 
I kept saying to myself, you love me 
and only me... 


JOHNNY: I love you, and only you. 


ceLia: God, I would like to know where 
you are! I waited for you and you never 
came home .. . I was here when’ you 
left, while you were gone, and I’m here 
now. Johnny, I spend more time with 
your brother than I do with you. Polo 
and I are together every night of the 
week. He never mentions you and 
neither do I. We just pretend that you 
don’t exist . being lonely at night 
is nothing new, but last night I was 
lonely in a different way. I almost 
threw myself in Polo’s arms. 


JOHNNY: What are you talking about? 


cELIA: We can't go on living like this 
any more. Not the three of us in one 
house Johnny, we used to talk 
all night long and wake up bleary-eyed 
But it didn’t matter because we were 
together. Don’t you remember? 


JOHNNY: All week-end long too 

that week-end we spent at the Point 
We didn’t sleep from Friday to Sun- 
day 


cetia: And that poor house detective— 
he thought we weren't married. 


JOHNNY: I told you to get out of the 
sun and you got sunburned. 


cetia: And I told you we shouldn't go 
out on the rocks You hobbled 
around for a week with a stubbed toe. 


JOHNNY: And you walked around for 
a week with that white stuff on your 
nose—you looked like a clown. 

ceELIA: The old man who climbed out to 


where we were, and caught us kissing. 


JOHNNY: Caught us kissing ... 7? He 
must have been watching us for five 
minutes. 


ceLIA: Well, that’s all we were doing. 


JOHNNY: You're not remembering that 

day... 

CELIA: I remember that day most of all. 
It was your week-end, before you 

went away. All I wanted to do was hold 

you and never let you go. 


JOHNNY: You cried at the train station. 


ceLia: I know. But I didn’t know where 
you were going and how long you'd be 
gone. You cried too... . 


JOHNNY: No, I didn't. 


cELIA: I saw you through the window 
of the train, just as it was pulling out. 
You were smiling, but you were crying. 


JOHNNY: Well—for crissake—you looked 
like a kid who lost her rag doll... . 
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JOHNNY: Love you? | love you more than | can say. Sometimes at night, 
when you sleep | walk the streets like I'm looking for something, and yet 
| know all the while what | want is sleeping. It's like | walk the streets looking 


2. ae 


ceLia: And—we weren't just kissing 


The old man saw us 


JOHNNY: Playing. The old man saw us 
playing. 


cevia: Playing .. . well, that’s a new 


word for—Johnny, please love me. 


JOHNNY: Love you? I love you more 
than I can say. Sometimes at night 
when you sleep I walk the streets like 
I'm looking for something, and yet I 
know all the while what I want is 
It’s like I walk the streets 
looking for you . and you're right 


sleeping . 


here 
ceLtia: What’s the matter? 
JOHNNY: Nothing .. . 


CELIA: I didn’t mean to offend you by 


touching you... 


JOHNNY: I’m sorry... 
ceLia: Were you with her today ... ° 


JOHNNY: Never mind where I was today 
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and you're right here. 
(Steven McQueen 


Vivian Blaine) 


cELIA: Oh, yes, I’m going to mind. . 
You walk the streets at night, you go 
out any time you want and come home 
any time you want. A day isn’t just 
a day. It’s no longer your day or my 
day—a day belongs to us both. All 
right, you didn’t work today, you'll get 
another job, but what was today? What 
was your day? Did you take her to 
a movie or— 


JOHNNY: This morning you said that the 
marriage was a bust, that we were on 
the rocks .. . After you left . . . Did 
you ever feel like you were going 
crazy? Ever since I knew the old man 
was coming up . I just can’t stop 
remembering things . . . like all night 
long I’ve been hearing that whistle . . . 
The old man used to whistle like that 
when he used to call us .. . I was sup- 
posed to come right home from school, 
but I played marbles. Maybe every 
half-hour hed whistle . I'd be on 
my knees in the schoolyard, with my 
immie glove on—you take a woman’s 


glove and you cut off the fingers . . 
so your fingers are free and your 
knuckles don’t bleed in the wintertime 

and I just kept on playing and 
the whistle got madder and madder 
It starts to get dark and I'd get worried 
but I wouldn’t go home until I won all 
the marbles and he’d be up on that 
porch whistling away. I'd cross myself 
at the door there was a grand- 
mother I had who taught me to cross 
myself to protect myself from lightning 

. I'd open the door and go in . 
hold up the chamois bag of marbles and 
I'd say, hey, Pop, I won! Wham! Pow! 

I'd wind up in the corner saying, 
Pop, I didn’t hear you. I didn’t hear 
you 


cELIA: What did you do today? You 
didn’t play marbles today, did you? 
You weren’t home all day because I 
called here five times if I called once . 


JOHNNY: I’m trying to tell you what 
I did today . 


cELIA: You're trying to avoid telling me 
what you did today. 


JOHNNY: I took a train see .. . then 
I took a bus I went to look at the 
house I was born in. It’s only an hour 
away ... but in fifteen years, I’ve never 
gone anywhere near that house .. . or 
that town! I had to go back .. . I can’t 
explain the feeling, but I was ten years 
old when I left there . . . The way I 
looked around, they must have thought 
I was crazy because I kept staring 
at the old house—I was going to knock 
at the door and ask the people if I 
could: just look around . and then 
I went to that Saybrook school where 
I used to hear the old man whistle . 
and those orange fire escapes . and 
ivy still climbing up the walls. Then 
I took the bus and the train, and I went 
to meet the old man’s plane . and 
we came here 


cELIA: You came here. Not home. . 
but here. 


JOHNNY: I mean home 
cELIA: You said here... 


JOHNNY: All right, here, not home. You 
know, I’ve lived in a lot of places since 
I left that town. There was always a 
table, some cups and some windows 

. and somebody was the boss, some- 
body to tell you what to do and what 
not to do, always somebody to slap you 
down, pep you up, or tell you to use 
will power . . . there was always a bed 
What do I know about a home? 


ceuia: Johnny? Johnny! Do you want 
to run away from here-... ? 


JOHNNY: I want to live here. 
CELIA: With me... 


JOHNNY: Honey, there is no other wo- 
man. Look, baby—you don’t know how 
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much I need you, how much I love 
you, sometimes I want to bury myself 
in you... 


cELIA: Well, do. 


ae 
JOHNNY: Honey—Honey, I’ve got to go 
out tonight but, I’m I love 
you 


CELIA: The rain’s stopped. I think I'd 
better open the windows 
thing’s so damp in here. 


every- 


(We hear rollicking, happy laughter 
in the hallway, and POLO’s voice.) 


POLO: (Off) Hey, boy, hey, Johnny, the 


walls are crooked. 
JOHNNY: Hold on to those walls. 


ceL1A: Help him before he falls down 
the stairs. 


(JOHNNY goes out. POLO appears, hang- 
ing on JOHNNY'S arm and shoulder 
He is quite drunk.) 


POLO: Hey, come on... we're all going 

~dancing. Hey, Celia, come on, we're all 
going dancing. The floors are crooked, 
Johnny 


cELIA: You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. 


POLO: I’m so drunk I couldn’t walk a 
chalk line. 


JOHNNY: Hold on. Let’s see if we can 
get over to that chair. 

POLO: I don’t know what that would 
if I could walk a chalk 
line. Leave me alone, Johhny, I’m all 
right. Come on, lemme alone 


prove 


JOHNNY: Come on, let’s get those clothes 
off. 


PoLo: Hey, Johnny, who you going to 
vote for Miss Rheingold of 1955? 


JOHNNY: I haven’t made my mind up 
yet. 


POLO: I voted twenty-three times for 
Miss Woods . . . You think she cares, 
Johnny? She doesn’t care 


cELIA: Here . drink this. 


POLO: Oh, no, honey—I don’t want any 
of that coffe. I'm not that drunk. Hey, 
hey . . . handle those shoes with care. 


They’re Florsheim shoes . . . Hey, hey 

. le’s get some good music on... 
hey, Johnny .. . take it easy with that 
shirt. That’s an Arrow shirt. Hey, Celia, 
le’s get some good music on. 


CELIA: You get your clothes off and get 
to bed. 


POLO: Aw come on, don’t be a party 
pooper! Hey, Celia, you know there's 
a lady lives up there by the second- 
floor fire escape. Every day, she 
hangs out her clothes—right, Popo . 
Dopo, Mopo. She dreamt she washed 
her windows in her Maidenform bra. 
(Growl) Rub-a-dub, dub, three 


men in her tub . . . blow you March 
sonafabitchin winds blow. 


cELIA: I think we should undress you 
and put you to bed. 


PoLo: Oh, no, no... You're not un- 
dressing me. I’m ashamed. I got a big 
appendix scar. We all got scars. John- 
ny’s got scars all the way down his 
back, huh? Johnny was fourteen days 
in a cave . all the way down his 
back. Celia, meet my brother .. . my 
guests are his guests . . . but his guests 
aren't my guests. Celia, Johnny’s got 
a heart like a snake. 


JOHNNY: All right, you said enough. 


PpoLo: If I ever catch those sonsabitches 
around here again, Johnny, I'll tear 
their heads off. 

JOHNNY: Shut up. Why don’t you shut 


up? 


PoLo: I shut up. I’m shut up. I'm like 
you, Johnny ... all you ever gave 
was your rank, your name and your 
serial number . . . I don’t tell the old 
man. 


JOHNNY: Let’s forget the old man and 
get to bed. 


POLO: That’s right, Johnny. Let's forget 
the old man ... let’s forget everybody. 
We don’t need anybody. I got .. 
Florsheim shoes .. . Paris belt . . . hey, 
where’s my Paris belt ? Thanks, 
Celia .. . You’re an angel in disguise. 


ceLt1a: Good night, Polo. 


POLO: Don’t worry about me. I got 
everything I need . except a Bond 
suit. I dreamt I fell asleep in my Bond 
sult. 


(JOHNNY leads him off; then comes 
back.) 


JOHNNY: Just a little high, that’s all 
like Christmas, once a year. 


ceLia: I'd better put this on him. He'll 
freeze to death. (The moment she goes 
into the room, JOHNNY goes to the 
drawer, takes out the gun and puts it 
in his pocket. ceLia stops in the door- 
way) Where are you going? 


JOHNNY: Out, I’m going out, I'll take a 
walk for myself. Oh, no, leave your 
coat where it is. I don’t want you 


coming with me... 
CELIA: Why not 
JOHNNY: ‘Cause I just want to think .. 


CELIA: I won't even talk, I'll just hold 
on to your arm. 


JOHNNY: You can’t come with me. . 
I'll come back. 


ceLt1a: When? Tell me when so I can 
wait. Tonight, and—tomorrow, at dawn 
. Noon .. . When? 


JOHNNY: Don’t be mad, willya? 


cELIA: Oh, no, no, no. I won’t be mad. 
Do you know that I fell so in love with 
you all over again tonight? I wanted 
you. Do you understand what it means 
to want someone! 


JOHNNY: Look, all the things you said 
tonight about trying— 


CELIA: Trying? I’ve tried if they 
gave out medals for trying I'd sink 
right through this floor. And every 
week, every day you keep slipping 
away—Why don’t you look around you? 
You worked on the woodwork like a 
beaver, you built everything . . . but— 
nothing here belongs to you. This is 
yours I'm yours . Go on tell 
her she’s welcome to you... 


JOHNNY: It’s not another woman. Will 
you get that out of your mind .. . get 
it out, I love you . . . and believe me 
it’s not another woman! 


ceLia: Then what is it ? This is 
the last time you'll ever do this to me. 


JOHNNY: I’m sorry. 


CELIA: Don't stand with one hand on 
the doorknob like that. You look like 
Mickey Rooney leaving Boy’s Town 
forever 


(JOHNNY goes out, closing the door 
sharply behind him. He walks down 
the hall; at the end of it he stops. 
cetia has walked away from the door. 
For a moment, they start to walk 
toward the door and each other—but 
they both stop. JOHNNY goes down the 


stairs.) 


The lights dim out 


Scene Il 


It is about two o’clock in the morning 
The lights are dim. In the darkness we 
see the city beyond—glowing. There is 
the sound of a dog barking in the dis- 
tance. The door to POLO’s room opens, 
and, in the lighted doorway, we see 
POLO standing in shorts. He moves to 
the sink shakily and begins throwing 
water down his throat... The lights 
are flicked on. 


cea: Don’t do that, Polo! You'll give 
yourself a stomach cramp. 


PoLo: I got no choice stomach 
cramp or I'll die of thirst . . . Where's 
my pants who robbed my pants? 
Hey Johnny, where did you put my 
pants? 


ceLiA: Johnny went out. 
POLO: You're mad at me too, huh? 


cELIA: You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. Your father was hurt... you 
almost took the doors off the hinges 
slamming it. 
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PoLo: He was hurt, huh? His boy 
Johnny was here so he shouldn't feel 
so bad. Nobody said I was a bum, huh? 
All right, I never graduated high school 
What's that make me, a bum? 


CELIA: You're jealous 


POLO: Why should I be jealous? It's 
always been the same. It’s not only 
him it’s all my damn relatives 
As long as I can remember, always 
laughing at me 


ceLia: You don’t like your father very 
much, do you? Why didn’t you lend 
your father the money? He said you 


promised he said that 


what I said 

The money’s gone. It flew south 
with the birds. I bet it on one of Ali 
Khan's horses—gone is gone, any kid 


POLO: I know what he said 


knows that. Gone doesn’t come back. 


ceLIA: I only asked a simple question, 
Polo 


POLO: I’m glad you didn’t ask a difficult 
one. I don’t like my father, huh? He 
comes over to that nightly circus I work 
in, he tells me it’s a joint. People don’t 
come in there to drink, that’s what he 
says—that’s bright on his part. There’s 
thirteen whores leaning on the bar and 
he tells me people don’t come in there 
to drink 


CELIA: What's the matter with you, 
Polo? I've 


before 


never seen you like this 


POLO: I’m drunk, that’s all. 
CELIA: I can see that you're drunk 


POLO: Well, can’t a guy drink just be- 
cause he likes to drink? Do you have 
to have a reasén to drink? 


ceLia: You don’t like Johnny any more, 
do you? Why does he have a heart like 


a snake? 


POLO: You're starting to sound like the 
47th Precinct. Why? What? Who? 


CELIA: Sometimes I get the feeling that 
you hate your brother . 


POLO: I'll tell you one thing, I used to 
hate him When I was a kid 
Johnny kept getting adopted, nobody 
ever adopted me. And I wanted to get 
adopted. They'd line us up, and he’d 
get picked—then he’d run away and 
come back to the home the old man put 
and I used to think to my- 
self just let me get adopted once 
and I'll stay. I used to hate him every 
time he left 
back. He’d say the same goddamn thing 

We gotta stick together, Polo 
we're the only family we got. 


us in 


and every time he came 


cELIA: Johnny never told me that 





POLO: Why don't you ask your husband Johnny what's the matter with him 
and leave me alone? 


CELIA: Everybody wants to be left alone. We're getting to be a house 
full of Garbos. 


Shelley Winters) 


(Anthony Franciosa 
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POLO: Johnny never told you a lot of 
things. What I mean is... it’s not a 
nice thing to say about the old man, 
is it? 


CELIA: Polo, I want you to tell me what 
the matter is! 


POLO: Why don’t you ask your husband 
Johnny what's the matter with him and 


leave me alone? 


CELIA: Everybody wants to be left alone 
We're getting to be a house full of 
Garbos. 


POLO: Just leave me alone. . 


ceELIA: Just like Johnny. If I closed my 
eyes, I'd think you were Johnny. 

Poco: You ask the old man who I am, 
he’ll tell you 
sonofabitch. He'll never forget any- 


I'm Polo, the no-good 


thing. I threw a lemon at a passing car 
once .. . and hit the driver in the head. 
I set fire to a barn once... and I 
never graduated high school. No, I’m 
not Johnny, he’s my brother and he’s a 
sonofabitch. That sonofabitch is going 
to kill me. 


(CELIA throws a glass of water win 
POLO’s face.) 


cELIA: I’m sorry I did that 


POLO: It’s a sign of the times a sign 
of the times. All the king’s men, and all 
the king’s horses . Oh, what’s the 


difference. (He goes into his room.) 


CELIA: Polo? Polo? Will you come out 
and talk to me. 
POLO: No! 
cELIA: Polo, please, I’m lonely. 

(POLO comes out.) 
ceLtia: There’s some muffins from to- 
night’s supper. Would you like one? 
POLO: No 
cELIA: Well, I’m going to have one. 
POLO: I'll have one too. How’s the 


9 


job... 
cetia: Johnny got fired 


POLO: I know Johnny got fired. I was 
asking about your job. 


ceLia: Well, why didn’t you come and 
tell me that, Polo? 


POLO: Honey, I’m not a personnel man- 
ager, I’m just a boarder. 


ceELIA: You're a bouncer in a 


house 


PoLo: Who said that? 
cetia: Your father . 


POLO: There must have been a full 
boy, they showed up 
last night, mean, ugly and out of their 
minds That slap-happy bouncer 
I work with, if he’d just learn to try 
to talk these bums out of the place— 
he’s always grabbing somebody by the 


moon last night . 
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seat of their pants, and we're off. You 
know that sonofabitchin bouncer is six 
foot three and, as God is 
hell loose 
I'm in there getting the hell kicked out 


of me and that big bastard is up against 


my witness 


honey, every time breaks 


the wall cheering me on! Atta boy, Polo! 
Atta boy! You got him going. Who have 
I got Who? I'll 
fore Christmas 


going? be punchy be- 


CELIA: You're too light to be a bouncer, 


Polo. Why don’t you quit? 


POLO: Quit? Where can I make a hun- 


dred and twenty-five 
Where? Well, 
into the 


week? 
You 


and you go 


dollars a 


you can’t beat it 


come world poor 


out owing money 


CELIA: You can say that again 


POLO: You come into the world poor, 


and 


All 
The Union Metal Company of America 


CELIA right, smarty, forget it 
that’s where you should work, Polo 
At least little 


your job you 


there’s a excitement at 

Do that 
I started working in the carpeted air- 
take dicta- 
tion at the rate of 120 words a minute’ 
Today I 


was sitting at my desk, pretending to be 


know when 


conditioned desert I could 


I could type ninety words 


busy.I have papers in all the drawers 
I keep shuffling them from drawer to 
break 
Wagner 


drawer. I 
them. Mr 
office today and I bustled in with my 
what he 
called me in for? He wanted to know 
Was I happy? Was Union Metals treat- 
ing me right? I’ve been there five years 
Ash 
six months they call you in and ask you 


pencils and sharpen 


called me in hi 


steno pad and you know 


come Wednesday and every 


the same thing Are you happy? 


POLO: Why don’t you quit? 


ceLia: Nobody ever quits Union Metals 

and no one ever gets fired. A bonus 
on Christmas, a turkey on Thanksgiv- 
ing, long holiday week-ends. They've 
insured Johnny and I against sickness, 
and the plague, everything for the em- 
sick 


leave, a triple-savings interest, the va- 


ployees boat rides, picnics, 


cations keep getting longer, we have a 


doctor, a nurse, and a cafeteria, four 


coffee breaks a day, and if it gets too hot 
they send you home, and if it rains it’s 


perfectly all right if you're late and 
it’s the dullest job in the whole world 


POLO: Honey you know what? 


You've got a real problem there. 


CELIA: I don’t know whether to laugh 


or cry. 
POLO: Why? 
cetia: I got another raise today 


POLO: Boy, I wish I didn’t know right 
from wrong 
CELIA: What? 
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PoLo: Nothing 


CELIA: Polo, I've been wanting to talk 


to you every night this week 
We've 


been here every night this 


That’s all 


POLO 
week 
talked 


we've done is 


You're Polo 
I've always liked you and Johnny thinks 


the but but 


I’m afraid you'll have 


CELIA not listening to me, 


world of you, 
to find a different 
I lace to live Maybe you could take 
a room somewhere in the neighborhood 


and still come over to dinner 


POLO: I could, huh? And what 


breakfast 


about 


POLO 
CELIA: 


POLO: 
Anthon 


y Fran 


Look, you know how | feel about you 


CELIA: You could come over for break- 
fast too And I could do your shirts 
and everything but you'll have to find 


a different place to live 
POLO: I can do my own shirts Why 


do I have 


to move? 


CELIA: I know how you feel about me 


and it’s embarrassing 


POLO: Love shouldn't be embarrassing 


CELIA: It’s 
I don't 
together 
this 

after 


not really embarrassing, but 
think the 


any more 


three of us can live 


I want you out of 


Tomorrow night 


father 


house tomorrow 


dinner, your gets hi 


plane. I want leave 


you to 


How do you feel about me? 


don't know. 


Let's feel and find out 





POLO: Why? 


cELIA: Because I don’t want to take any 
chances 


POLO: What chances? 


CELIA: Polo, let’s not be children. You 
do know the difference between right 
and wrong and so do I. Tomorrow 

I don’t want you to go, but you have 
to 


POLO: Tomorrow, for crissakes, even 
Simon Legree gave Little Eva two 
weeks’ notice 


CELIA: I’m going to bed. 


POLO: Yeah, go to bed. You're tired. 
Lay your head down on the pillow and 
close your eyes. If you want me to go, 
I'll go, but tonight I'll be in the room 
next to yours . I'll say I love you, 
but you won't be able to hear me be- 
cause you'll be asleep. Maybe I'll sing 
you a lullaby. 


ceLiA: Polo, why are you doing this? 
Why now? We've been together so 
many nights and you've never been 
like this Why? 

POLO: I’m drunk, that’s the prize excuse 
for anything. I'm drunk and I don't 
know what I'm saying or doing. I could 
never say anything if I was sober 
Celia? 
ceLtia: What? 


PoLo: Look, you know how I feel about 
you. How do you feel about me? 


cetia: I don’t know 


POLO: Let’s feel and find out 


cetia: Please don't 


PoLo: Why didn’t you slap me! I'll bet 
I could kiss you again and you wouldn't 
raise your hand. 


cetia: Why don't you? Go ahead, don’t 
stop pick me up in your arms and 
carry me to your brother’s bed; I’m 
going to have a baby, Polo, so I might 
be a little heavy. 


POLO: I’m sorry, but I love you. I didn’t 
ask to. I didn’t want to, but I do 

ceLia: Johnny . . . please go to bed 
POLO: I’m not Johnny, I’m Polo. . 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


Scene I 


It is about eight o'clock the following 
morning. CELIA is in the kitchen and 
POLO in his bedroom. 


ceLiA: Polo, your coffee’s poured. Polo? 
Are you up? 


POLO: I’m up. 
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ceELIA: On your feet? I've called you 
three times. 


PoLo: All right. (A moment later POoLo 
appears in the doorway. He is wearing 
pajamas that are three sizes too big 


for him) Good morning. 


ceLtia: Good morning 


Those pa- 
jamas? They’re big enough for two 


people 
(Rolling up his sleeve.) 
Poo: Christmas present. My relatives 


cetia: They’re absolutely precious 
I’m sorry, Polo, but they’re hysterical 


PoLo: Honey, what do you put in this 
coffee? 


ceLtia: Coffee and water and don’t kid 


me about my coffee. 


POLO: Well, for crissakes,do you know 
it has to boil? 


ceLia: Give it back. I'll let it boil 


cELIA: See that Johnny gets these things 
for supper. I think you should come to 
supper and apologize to your father. 


poco: Since when do you have to apol- 
ogize because you don’t have money 
If it’s all the same to you I'll stop in 
Nedicks. They’re running a special this 
week, two skinless franks and all the 
orange juice you can drink. 

cetia: You'll come to supper tonight 
PpoLo: Who said so? 

ceia: I said so 


POLO: I'll come to supper tonight. Boy, 
you're really going this morning. Did 
you have a long talk with God last 
night? You're like a new washing ma- 
chine—pa ta-poom, pa ta-poom 


cetia: You know what? You're blush- 
ing. Is your head killing you? 


POLO: It isn’t bleeding, is it? 
ceLia: You're red as a beet. 


POLO: I said an awful lot last night. 
I'm sorry I’m not sorry, I just think 
I should say I'm sorry. Just roll the 
sleeve up. Don’t sit in my lap. 


ceLia: I wasn’t going to sit in your lap, 


Polo. What’s so funny? 


poco: Nothing. I’m just so tired I'm 
silly. Did you ever get that tired? I’m 
so tired that nothing matters. I think 
if you dropped dead right now I'd laugh. 


cea: That’s sweet. 
PoLo: Where is Johnny? 


ceLia: I don’t know. 


POLO: Well, where is he? Isn’t that any 
of your business? I'll tell you the truth, 


sometimes you just get me sick. 
He’s your husband, isn’t he? He hasn’t 
been home all night . . . that happens 
two, three times a week. Honest it’s 


been like living in a nut house. 


cetia: Polo! Johnny never asked me 
whether it would be all right if you 
came here and lived with us. He said 
you needed a home and brought you 


here 


POLO: I’m getting out. When I get good 
and ready and not before. I paid my 
rent this week 


ceLia: All right 


PoLo: You see, you're like a dishrag. 
I thought I had to get out tonight—you 
didn’t want to take any chances. Why 
don’t you stand up on your feet! 


CELIA: I’ve been standing on my feet 
all night long, Polo 


POLO: I must be going out of my mind 
I could of sworn that I heard you come 
to my door like a mirage, you want 
something and you see it even 
when it’s not there 


ceLIa: Would you ask Johnny to take 
the laundry out when he comes in? 


POLO: I'll take it out 
cetia: Let Johnny do it. 
PoLo: All right! I'll let Johnny do it! 


CELIA: There’s no need to shout at me, 
Polo! 


POLO: No, huh You don’t think so 
For six months I kept my peace 

You had your life to live and I let you 
live it, but I’m so in love with you 
that I don’t know what to do. But I’m 
just so fed up watching you being 
What'll I do, go to 
Alaska — join the Foreign Legion? All 
right, I love you and I'll get out of here 
as soon as I can. Now leave me alone! 
And if my sleeves roll down, just keep 
your hands off me. I'll roll them 
up myself. 


thrown away 


ceL1a: Now you shut up! 


POLO: Boy, that’s getting to be a habit 
with you. 


cELIA: I don’t need you to tell me what 
I’ve been doing or what I haven't been 
doing. 


POLO: Then you tell me. Why don’t you 
ask—where he is? Where has he been? 
What has he been doing? How do you 
stand it day in and day out. Don’t you 
want to know where your kid’s going 
to live. You’re going to have a baby, 
how do you live a life turning your 
back on what’s been happening? You 
tell me. 


CELIA: Because I don’t love Johnny.: 
POLO: That’s not true. 

cELIA: It is—I don’t love him. 

PoLo: All right. 


CELIA: He hasn’t even so much as held 
my hands in months. When he comes 
home at night, when he comes home, 
I pretend I’m sleeping . . . you'd think 
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he’d touch my back, or kiss me good 
night. He wouldn't know the difference 
if he found Santa Claus in bed. He 
doesn’t talk, he’s always going .. . I'm 
having a baby, his baby and he never 
mentions the child or anything about it. 
Like anyone else I need. Love, 
children . a home. He used to be 
like you but he’s not any more, 
and it’s too late . . .it’s too late. 


POLO: We're all nice people. 
on, now, stop crying. 


.. . Come 


CELIA: I can’t tell him. 
POLO: Why not? 


cetia: I don’t know. I don’t even know 
who he is. He’s a stranger .. . I never 
married that person. . . . I thought he 
was so full of love. I don’t know what 
it is... but it doesn’t matter any more 
because I don’t love him, and I can't 
tell him that. 


POLO: Listen, are you sure? Maybe 
you’re—maybe you just want to get 
even, show him something. 

cetia: Last night—and it wasn’t a mi- 
rage, Polo—That was me at your door 


POLO: But you couldn't. come in the 
door—and I couldn't open it. 


cetia: You take the laundry out. 


POLO: Do you think I could .. . just 
put my arms around you? Do you think 
it would be all right? 


I think so. 


POLO: When will you tell him? 


CELIA: 


cELIA: Tonight. You'll be here tonight? 
POLO: Yes. 


CELIA: 
dried. 


Have the laundry bleached and 


PoLo: All right. 
CELIA: I don’t want to go to work 
POLO: You'd better. 


cetia: I think I'd better. When he 
comes home, make him take a bath and 
put on his flannel pajamas. 


The lights dim out 


Scene II 


It is about ten in the morning. As the 
lights dim up, JOHNNY is seen coming 
down the fire escape. Halfway down, he 
slips; panicked, he grabs the railing 
and stops his fall. He steadies himself 
and then climbs down to the hall. He 
opens the door and enters the kitchen 
The door to POLO’s room is ajar. 


JOHNNY: Polo! Hi! 
POLO: Welcome home. 


JOHNNY: Celia go to work? 
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POLO: It’s ten o'clock in the morning. 


She starts at nine .. . she’s not here, 


so figure it out for yourself. 


JOHNNY: The old man wanted you to 
have those shirts. How do they fit? 


POLO: I haven't put it on yet 
JOHNNY: I was out all night. 


poco: No kidding. our wife wants you 
to get these things for supper. 


JOHNNY: Where you going? 


POLO: I'm going to take the laundry 
ows. .. 


JOHNNY: You know what's happening... 


POLO: I read the papers. Where you 
been? 


JOHNNY: All over. 
POLO: Where’s all over? 


JOHNNY: All over 
East Side . . 


Harlem, Lower 
everybody's disappeared. 


PoLo: It'll all blow over in a few 
weeks. 


JOHNNY: No. No. . 
net, Polo 


. they dropped the 
they're starting to tie 
the knot. Every pusher in the city’s 
vanished. . Look, Polo. I was 
lucky. I met Ginnino. I told him to hold 
some for me ...I have to get to him 
in fifteen minutes. 


POLO: Who fixed you last night? 


JOHNNY: Chuchie I stopped over 

his place. He gave me half of his . 

enough to carry me through the night 
.. but I’m thin now, Polo. 


POLO: I told you yesterday, Johnny, the 
cupboard’s bare. I’m out of the box and 
that’s all there is to it. If I inherited 
the Chrysler building right now I 
wouldn’t give you another dime. Try 
to understand that. 


JOHNNY: Don’t start lecturing me now. 
All I need is twenty bucks—and he 
won't do business on credit. 


POLO: Take the kitchen set down and 
sell it to the Salvation Army. This lino- 
leum isn’t in bad shape. If you sell it 
at night in the dark, maybe you can 
get a few bucks for it. 


JOHNNY: Polo, you know I never sold 
a thing out of this house and I never 
will. 


POLO: Try to listen, Johnny, try to hear 
me. I felt great refusing the old man 
that twenty-five hundred because I 
know the money went to a good cause. 

. . It’s only something he wanted all 
his life. You were right in the middle 
when he shouted, “Where? Where did 
it go?” 


JoHNNY: Yeh, I was right in the middle. 
And I almost said, “Here!” It went 
here. (Thrusting his arm forward.) 


POLO: You went through that twenty- 
five hundred like grease through a tin 
horn. 
out front 
night 


I'm afraid to park my car 
you might steal it some 


JOHNNY: I’m quitting tomorrow. Tomor- 
row I'm quitting. . . 


POLO: It’s been tomorrow for months, 
Johnny, the calendar never moves. 


JOHNNY: Polo! This is the last time I'll 


ask you . I need twenty bucks. 


POLO: Twenty bucks, twice a day. 


JOHNNY: Where am I gonna get it? 


PoLo: Get yourself a black felt hat, cut 
holes in it for eyes, and go down in 
the men’s room of the subway like 
Apples does and clobber some poor 
bastard over the head. 


JOHNNY: The answer is no? 

POLO: You look tired. 

JOHNNY: Here... . (Tosses gun on bed) 

I almost used it four times last night 
I picked dark streets and I waited 

Four times 

An old guy 


. and they were set-ups. 

must have been eighty 
all alone. A guy and his 
girl, a young kid coming home from a 
dance drunk 


vears old 


some woman. Four 
times I left the doorway—I was on top 
of them They weren't even afraid 
of me. I asked for a match, which way 
Fifty-sixth Street was ... and would 
you give me a light please. Dust— that’s 
all. Tired feet, tired eyes, and jammed 
up log tight 


POLO: Where did you get this... 


JOHNNY: The lousy bastards told me it 
wasn't loaded. I’m into them for seven 
or eight hundred . on top of your 
twenty-five hundred cash. They want 
their money today . . . They'll be com- 
ing for me 


POLO: What do you mean? 
JOHNNY: What do you think I mean? 


POLO: It’s not going to be Mother and 
Apples alone .. . they know I'm here, 
they'll bring company. Put those shoes 
on and let’s get out of here. 


JOHNNY: No more running, Polo. I'm 
through running. I can’t run any more 
lf they don’t get me today, they'll get 


me tomorrow. 


POLO: You saw what happened to Willy 
DeCarlo . . 


JOHNNY: I’m not running away from 
them and that’s that! I’m going 
to stay right here... . 


POLO: You're crazy, you're going crazy! 
JOHNNY: I'm not moving. 


POLO: I haven't got seven or eight hun- 
dred dollars, Johnny 
I can do. 


... there’s nothing 
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JOHNNY: Take the laundry out 


and go to a movie or something 

POLO: What are you going to do? 
JOHNNY: I’m going to wait for them... 
POLO: You going to fight back 


JOHNNY: Well, I'm not going to stand 


still while they beat the hell out of 
me 


POLO: You can't win 


they'll kick 


your ribs in. 

(FATHER knocks and enters.) 
JOHNNY: Hi ya, Pop, you're up early 
FATHER: Good morning, Johnny 


POLO: Good morning, Pop. 
good morning, Pop . 


I said 


FATHER: Good morning 


POLO: I'm sorry about last night 


FATHER: How's the boy, Johnny 


POLO: I’m sorry about not getting to 
dinner last night . . . Pop, I got looped 
Come on, Pop, how about shaking hands 
and turning over a new leaf . 


FATHER: I made a long-distance call to 


Palm Beach this morning trying to get 


the carpenter . and the plumber but 
I can't. They're putting in eight hours 
today, maybe copper tubing behind the 
bar 


JOHNNY: Have you had your breakfast 
maybe I can whip you up a few 
scrambled. 
FATHER: I'll bet I could throw dollar 
bills out that window all morning long 
and there wouldn’t be enough on the 
sidewalk to pay off the money I’m los- 
ing today 


JOHNNY: We got an electric orange- 
juice squeezer—how about if I squeeze 
up some juice... 


FATHER: I’m renovating a building I'll 
never be able to buy... 


POLO: I’m sorry, Pop. I said I was sorry 
and I mean it. 


FATHER: You said a lot of other things. 


PoLo: Let’s shake hands on it, what 
do you say? 


JOHNNY: The kid’s got his hand out 
waiting for yours. 


POLO: I'd like to go to that ball game 
with you, Pop. Today’s my day off... 


FATHER: You made a jackass out of me! 
They'll laugh at me down there. I tell 
all my friends about you kids . 


JOHNNY: Take the laundry out 


POLO: For crissakes, Pop, I haven't got 
the money. I'm not holding out on you. 


JOHNNY: Take the laundry out! 
PoLo: I don’t want to take it out. 


JOHNNY: Take it out 
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PoLo: All right, Johnny. (He goes out.) 


FATHER: A good rain cleans the streets 
huh? 


JOHNNY: You're up early, Pop 


FATHER: I didn’t get much sleep. I was 
wondering about something, Johnny 
Is today your day off? I mean, how can 
you take in the ball game if you're 
working? 


JOHNNY: I’m not working. 


FATHER: You say you and your wife are 
9 


getting along 


JOHNNY: Yeah 


FATHER: Last night, when I went back 
to the hotel, I kept thinking about what 
your wife said, about believing. About 
what do I believe in. She’s right, I got 
you kids to believe in. Like I come up 
here—you got a wife, a little home, a 
kid on the way, you’re making a home 
for your brother. You did a good job 
but what 
the hell’s your brother doing? Holing 
up in some dame’s apartment? Twenty- 
five hundred is a— 


of bringing yourself up 


JOHNNY: I don’t know... . 


FATHER: You talk in awful short phrases, 
Johnny. 


JOHNNY: I’m not too used to talking to 


you, Pop. 


FATHER: That’s right, we don’t talk very 
much, do we? 


JOHNNY: No. 


FATHER: I like the letters you write me, 
Johnny Life plays funny tricks 
on people. Hello and Good-bye 

and nothing in between, but I like the 
letters you write me. 


JOHNNY: I’m glad you do, Pop. 


FATHER: You take this believing thing- 
after your mother died, I used to read 
to you and your brother . . . Hi Diddle 
Diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle, Easter 
Bunny, Santa Claus and all that crap. 
You'd believe everything. I'd tell Polo 
Santa Claus was coming, and he’d look 
at me like I was out of my mind. You 
understand what I mean... ? 


JOHNNY: I’m trying to, Pop. . 


FATHER: Well, some people can talk, 
they have all the words. There are some 
things I feel that I don’t have the words 
for. Maybe you're a little bit like me 
because you don’t seem to be able to 
talk to me. ... 


JOHNNY: I always wanted to talk to you, 
Pop, but it’s like you never wanted to 
talk to me, like you were afraid .. . 


FATHER: What I want to say is that I 
care what happens to you... . 


JOHNNY: Thanks. 


FATHER: And I love you-—that’s the 
thing, see? 


JOHNNY: You what? 


FATHER: You heard me the first time 
Don’t make me say it again 


JOHNNY: I feel the same way, Pop 


FATHER: How’s that? 


JOHNNY: You know what I mean—Polo, 
you and me, we’re all kinda—Pop, will- 
ya do something for me. I never asked 
you for anything. When the kid comes 
back, tell him it’s all water under the 


bridge Oh 
What's the matter? 


Headache 


FATHER 
JOHNNY 


FATHER: You wouldn't know anything 
about what happened to that money 
Or would you? He doesn’t pay a hun- 
dred dollars a week board here, does 


he? 


JOHNNY: I’m asking you for something 


now. When Polo comes— 


FATHER: That’s the difference between 
you and Polo, you never asked me for 
anything. 


JOHNNY: He never asked you for any- 
thing either, Pop. 


FATHER: Yeh, but the way he looked at 
me sometimes—Maybe I never gave 
you much either 


JOHNNY: You gave me a coat once! 
FATHER: A coat? 


JOHNNY: Yeh, you came to the home, 
and you took me out to a department 
store—and you let me pick out a coat. 
And then you took me to a restau- 
rant and made the guy give me some 
wine. 

FATHER: Your brother doesn’t gamble, 
does he? 


JOHNNY: No 


FATHER: I always kinda thought that 
you and your brother and I had a spe- 
cial thing. I thought we were just kinda 
three men .. . Your brother did a lot 
of shouting last night. 


JOHNNY: Pop, you did a little shouting 
yourself last night. 


FATHER: I lived with my father until 
I was twenty-two years old, and I never 
raised my voice above a whisper .. . 


JOHNNY: He lived with his father for 
nine years. What did you expect, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 


FATHER: I expect the same thing I get 
from you. You don’t go around crying 
like a kid in a crib. I like the letters 
you write me—’cause they’re a man’s 
letter. Dammit, you had a tough life, 
but you made the best of it. Ever since 
he left home . 


JOHNNY: He didn’t leave home. He was 
sent away. Every time he gets a letter 
from you, he goes into his room and 
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reads it. He’s got a box of them in 


there 
Yeah .. 
Yeh. 


FATHER: 
JOHNNY: 
FATHER: Well, how would I know that! 
JOHNNY: He’s missed you for a long 
You shipped him out to 
uncles and aunts... 


time, Pop. 


FATHER: And what was I doing? Gambl- 
ing, drinking, laying on my can in 
Bermuda. I don’t know anything about 
him. . 


JOHNNY: Well, when he comes in, you 
ask him about that time in the orphan 
home when he wet the bed, and they 
made him stand on a staircase all day 
long with the wet sheet 
head 


FATHER: I shipped him—What was I 
supposed to do, buy a house, work 
nights, wash clothes during the day? 
Uncles and aunts, thank God he had 


them... 


over his 


JOHNNY: All right, Pop... 
FATHER: A man has only two hands. 
JOHNNY: All right, Pop... 


FATHER: And don’t go around all-right- 
ing me. When I came yesterday, I had 
a funny feeling. Right now I got it 
again. You're not glad to see me, are 
you? 

JOHNNY: 
about it. 


Pop, I don’t want to talk 


FATHER: You're not glad to see me, are 


you? 


JOHNNY: Nobody’s blaming you for any- 
thing. 


FATHER: You both always had a roof 
over your heads. 


JOHNNY: Yeh, but when we woke up we 
didn’t know what roof we were under. 


FATHER: Waking up in a hotel room is 
no fun. . 


JOHNNY: Nobody’s blaming you. When 
you stand in the snow your feet get 
cold—if you fall in the water and you 
can’t swim, you drown. We call you 
Pop, and you call us Son, but it never 
was... 


FATHER: You're a pretty cold-hearted 
cookie, Johnny. 


JOHNNY: I don’t save your letters... 
and I never saved my money to try to 
help you out. Don’t come around knock- 


ing Polo to me . 
brother. 


. because he’s my 


FATHER: And I’m not your father? 


JOHNNY: 
mouth . 


Don’t put words in my 


.. FATHER* What the hell’s the matter with 


you—all the things you say? What are 
you—the lawyer in the case... ! 
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JOHNNY: I know you, Pop—either you 
clam up, or you start to push . . 


FATHER: As I listen to you, it sounds 
like I don’t even know you... 


JOHNNY: Don't start to steam! 
FATHER: I don't even know you! 


JOHNNY: All right, you don’t even know 
me. 


FATHER: I don’t even know you! 


JOHNNY: How the hell could you know 
me? The last time I saw you I was in 
the hospital. You came to see me for 
three days. Before that ... I saw you 
for two days, when I graduated school. 
How the hell could you know me? 
When you came to the hospital 

you said, Jesus, it must have been 
rough, kid but it’s all over . . . that’s 
all you had to say . . . we shook hands, 
like two big men. 


FATHER: If you felt that was wrong, why 
didn’t you tell me. 


JOHNNY: Tell you what? All I remem- 
ber is laying there and smiling, think- 
ing the old man’s come to take me 
home. 


FATHER: I live in a hotel, Johnny! 


JOHNNY: Two big days. Six lousy visit- 
ing hours, and you run out. I was so 
glad to see you... . 


FATHER: Your wife was there to take 
you home. 


JOHNNY: I wife for one 
year. I’ve known you for twenty-seven. 
Twenty-seven years. Your son! My boy 
Johnny. I didn’t even know who she 
was. 


knew my 


(POLO enters.) 


FATHER: That’s a helluva thing to tell 
me—you didn’t know who your wife 
was. You’re not gonna blame me, are 
you? What's the matter 
brother? 


with your 


POLO: Come on, Johnny, sit down. Sit 
down, will you. 


JOHNNY: No, no, come on, let me stand 
up. I'd like to tell you right now what's 
standing in front of you . and it’s 
not your Johnny boy. 


POLO: No, Johnny, don't! 


JOHNNY: I told you about the Sergeant, 
Polo. I told you all about that sonofa- 
bitchin Sergeant. 


POLO: Come on, Pop, take a walk. 


(JOHNNY is not only disturbed by the 
pent-up emotion, but the narcotic’s 
absence is beginning to become phy- 
sically apparent.) 


JOHNNY: Tell him what they give you, 
Polo, tell him. He walked out, like the 
Sergeant ran out 
and the doctor . 
sleeve—one—then 


... The nurse came, 
.. They roll up your 
two—then another. 


You know what I'm talking about? 
Your son’s trying to tell you some- 


thing 


FATHER: What have you been doing 


hitting cheap gin? 
POLO: You'd better go, Pop. 


JOHNNY: And you come around here 


talking about an oak tree. 


FATHER: Don’t shake your finger in my 


face 


JOHNNY: I'm trying to tell you some- 


thing, old man... . 


POLO: Johnny, lay off . 


FATHER: Are we still going to have sup- 
per tonight? 

JOHNNY: Sure, we're going to have sup- 
per tonight. Why not? 

FATHER: Why don’t you meet me at the 
hotel in an hour or so? We'll go up and 
see the ball game. 


POLO 
there. 


Johnny and I will both be 


FATHER: You better see that he gets to 
bed. Make him get some sleep. (The 
FATHER into the hallway. POoLo 


follows him.) 


moves 


POLO: He's not feeling good, Pop. He 
doesn’t mean— 


FATHER: He means it, Polo 


JOHNNY: Okay, Sergeant. It’s okay 
Every man for himself. It’s okay, Sarge 
I got your number. 


POLO: (Off) I'll see you in an hour.... 
(Returning) Come, Johnny, on your 
feet and walk around. Come on, get up. 
Take your shirt off, you're starting to 
sweat. 


JOHNNY: Close the window, it’s cold. 


poco: Johnny, I’m going to turn you 
in. (Moves to phone) Johnny? Tell me 
to pick it up. Nobody will hate you, tell 
me to pick it up, will you? 


JOHNNY: Tomorrow. Don’t touch that 
. . don’t touch it, Sarge. Look, we'll 
get out of here alive. 


POLO: Johnny! Johnny. This is Polo. 


JOHNNY: The Sergeant — where’s the 
Sergeant? 


PoLo: He's not here. 
JOHNNY: You don’t know what it is to 
need something, Sergeant. All alone in 


a cave and not a crumb in the whole 
cave. 


PoLo: Johnny, get up! 


JOHNNY: You're not going to leave me, 
Sergeant. 


poto: No, Johnny. I'm not going to 
leave you. Come on get up. Now slow, 
go slow, Johnny. 


JOHNNY: I’m all right. I’m all right. You 
go to sleep, Sarge. I'll watch for you. 
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. Twenty dollars, that’s all I need. 
Twenty dollars and I'll be the night 
watchman. . . . Twenty dollars, Sarge 
I'll go to the desk myself. I'll turn my- 
self in. (POLO is at the phone) What are 
you doing with that? What are you 
taking my goddamn shoes for? You 
leave me something to eat, ‘ya hear! 
(JOHNNY grabs the phone) What are 
you taking my shoes for? 


POLO: Johnny, give me the phone. 


JOHNNY: You're not going to leave me, 
Sergeant, are you? Don’t leave me, all 
I need is twenty lousy bucks. 


POLO: Twenty bucks twice a day. 


JOHNNY: Leave me something to eat, 
you hear? Go ahead, run! Run! Run 
and leave me alone, you sonofabitch. 
I can’t move but you run, run and leave 
me here to die by myself, you sonof- 
abitch. 


POLO: Johnny! 


JOHNNY: Ssssshhhh. Quiet. Be quiet. 
Here they come, run for it, run for it. Oh 
God, there they come. Hit it! Hit it! (He 


cowers on the bed.) 


PoLo: For the love of God, Johnny, it’s 


Polo. . . . It’s your brother. It’s Polo. 
. Polo! 


JOHNNY: Hit me, go ahead. Hit me. 
I don’t have to tell you anything. There 
was nobody here with me. Nebody. 
Corporal John Pope, 122036617. Name, 
rank, serial number. I don’t know who 
took my shoes. 


(MOTHER and APPLES appear.) 


PoLo: Come on, will you snap out of it. 
Mother, do something for him. I'll make 
good for it. 


MOTHER: I'd like to laugh, but I can't. 
The pocket’s in trouble. 


JOHNNY: Go ahead, beat me. I’m bleed- 
ing, but beat me. You sonsabitches—go 
ahead! Watch my back—will you watch 
my back—beat me, 1220—122036617— 
John Pope. 


PoLo: Give him something to quiet him 
down. I'll make good for it. 


APPLES: He must think you're the Chase 
National Bank, Mother. We don’t wake 
up and find our money in a rain barrel. 


poLo: On my word of honor, I'll pay 
you tomorrow. 


MOTHER: All eight hundred. You got 


enough to cover this trip. 


PoLo: I swore if it killed me I wasn’t 
going to put another nickel into that 


arm! 


JOHNNY: Don’t hit me—will you watch 
my back. I didn’t have a gun. I don’t 
know who took my shoes. 


POLO: Take it. You're the Mother of 
them all. Go ahead, count it. 
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APPLES: Mother’s got a Horn and Hard- 
art mentality. Nickels and dimes, right, 
Mother. Right? 


MOTHER: I'll tell you what I’m going to 
do. I'll set him straight for twelve bucks. 
.. . We'll give him back his spine. Then 
we're going to work him over. 


POLO: You'll get yours someday, Mother. 
I'll see that you get paid in full some- 
day. 


JOHNNY: 122036617! That’s all I have to 
tell you. Nobody with me .. . that’s all. 


MOTHER: (Picking up JOHNNY) Just take 
it easy, Corporal—the General’s here. 


JOHNNY: (As he is carried out by 
MOTHER) Watch my back. . . . Watch 
my back. 


APPLES: Old Mother’s got some sense 
of humor—the General’s here. You 
shouldn’t treat Mother like a smell. 
You know the British Government’s 
been sending tax collectors into the 
bush for years ... trying to get them 
pygmy bastards to pay up their back 
taxes. That’s right. Flies don’t have 
brains and pygmies don’t have 
money, but they got goats. They got 
to pay their back taxes with goats... 
you understand. Flies don’t have brains, 
but he’s got brains. 


(MOTHER has returned.) 


MOTHER: You don’t need a car in the 
city, no place to park. 

APPLES: Allus getting parkin’ tickets .. . 
MOTHER: You got your keys... ? 
PoLo: Yeh. 

MOTHER: You got your pink slip? 

POLO: Yeh. 

MOTHER: You get to the nearest used- 
car lot and sell that car! I want eight 
hundred dollars. We’ll be back tonight. 
We don’t get that money—we put your 
brother in the hospital with Willy De- 
Carlo. . . . Maybe we send you along 


too. Let’s move it! (He and appLes 
leave) 


JOHNNY: (Comes into the 
Where'd they go? 


kitchen) 


Poo: Are you all right? 
JOHNNY: I’m all right. Polo— 


poco: Johnny— The shopping list is on 
the table, Johnny. I got something to 
do before I meet the old man. Do you 
want us to pick you up... go to the 
game with us? 


JOHNNY: No, I think I'd better stay 


here. 
PoLo: I'll see you at supper. 


JOHNNY: Polo . . . I have to tell her, 
but what can I say? I don’t know what 
the hell’s happening to me... . that’s 
the trouble . . . yesterday, I went all 
the way over to that Summittown .. . 


and I stand there like an idiot looking 
at the house. It’s all gone, what the hell 
am I looking for? I trust you, Polo— 
how can I tell her? 


POLO: Tell her, Johnny, just tell her. 
JOHNNY: What’ll I say for crissakes? 


PoLo: Just say ... uh... I’m a junkey. 
That’s what you are, isn’t it, Johnny? 


The lights dim out 


Scene III 


It is early the same evening. As the 
lights fade in, we hear faintly the music 
of a street carousel and the eager, happy 
voices of children in the street below. 
Odd fragments of the phrases, “Ma, Ma, 
I wanna go again. .. .” JOHNNY, wearing 
a neatly pressed shirt, is in the kitchen, 
spreading a tablecloth. He moves to the 
sink, and, as he turns around, we see 
that he has a bouquet of flowers; he 
sets them on the table. As he hears 
CELIA approach, he moves hurriedly into 
POLO’s room, leaving the door ajar. CELIA 
enters. 


ceLia: Polo. 

JOHNNY: (From within) Yeh. 
ceLIA: Did Johnny go to the game? 
JOHNNY: (Still inside) Yeh. 


cetta: The flowers are beautiful. What 
smells so good? What are you doing 
in there? The kids are riding the car- 
ousel. The old horse looks like he wants 
to go home and sleep. (JOHNNY sneaks 
up behind her and puts his hands over 
her eyes) What are you doing? A sur- 
prise . . . what’s the surprise? 


JOHNNY: Me. 


ceLia: I thought you were going to the 
game with your father. 


JOHNNY: Let’s go down and ride the 
carousel. 


cELIA: I’ve got to get things ready. Did 
Polo go to the game? 


JOHNNY: Yeh. Come on, let’s go down 
and take one ride on it. 


cELIA: We'd break the horses. 
JOHNNY: How was your day? 
cELIA: What? 

JOHNNY: I said, how was your day? 
cetia: Like any other day. Why? 


JOHNNY: Why? I thought you said that 
a day wasn’t just a day. 


ceLia: Oh. I'll have to make a salad. 
JOHNNY: It’s in the icebox. 
cELiA: I'll have to make the dressing. 


JOHNNY: It’s in the blue cup. I’ve looked 
for the shoe polish all day and IJ can't 
find it. Where do you hide it? 





CELIA: What is this? Flowers, the floor mopped, meat in the oven, shining 


your shoes—what's the occasion? 


| mean, what's all this for? 


cELIA: The cabinet . . . under the sink. 
You did the floors. 


JOHNNY: I swished a mop around. I took 
all my clothes to the cleaners, and I 
fixed that clock. 


ceLia: You didn’t look for a job today, 
did you? 


JOHNNY: No, I didn’t have time 


cELIA: I didn’t mean anything. I was 
just curious .. . that’s all. 


JOHNNY: Yeh. You want to sit in a tub 
of hot water ... I'll rub your back 
with alcohol. 


ceLIA: What is this? Flowers, the floors 
mopped, meat in the oven, shining your 
shoes—what’s the occasion? I mean, 
what's all this for? 


JOHNNY: Don’t you like the flowers? 


ceL1A: Of course, I like the flowers. I 
didn’t expect to find you home, flowers 
and the floor mopped. 


JOHNNY: You just said that 
CELIA: Said what? 


JOHNNY: Flowers and the floor mopped, 
you said that twice. 


cetiA: All right, supposing I did say 
that twice, what difference does it make! 


JOHNNY: No difference, I wasn’t criti- 
cizing you, I was just— 


ceLia: Can we forget it, Johnny, please? 
JOHNNY: Forget what? 
ceLia: That I said something twice! 


JOHNNY: What is it? I was out last night 
again, is that it? 


cELIA: No 


JOHNNY: How many more guesses do 
I get? 


CELIA: It’s over. 


JOHNNY: What’s over? What are you 
talking about? 


CELIA: We've tried. 


JOHNNY: I’m behind the times. I thought 
it was just going to begin. What you 
said yesterday, that I never came home 

. all the things you said, I’ve been 
thinking about them. 


ceELIA: I'll leave tonight. 

JOHNNY: Is it because I lost my job? 
cELIA: It’s not the job, Johnny. 
JOHNNY: What is it? 

CELIA: I don’t love you 


JOHNNY: And we snap our fingers and 
that’s that? 


ceLIA: That’s the way it is. 


JOHNNY: I don’t like this talk. Every- 
thing’s so cold. What is this, a formal 
dance or something? 





ceLia: Johnny,I refuse to get emotional. 

I just refuse to. My mind is made 
up. It’s not easy, but it’s something that 
has to be done. Now I refuse to get 
emotional. I’m not going to blame you 
for anything and I don’t want to be 
blamed for anything. We have to con- 
cede that the marriage has failed, not 
you, not I... but we have. I refuse 
to get emotional. Nothing will be settled 
by emotion. 


JOHNNY: A day isn’t just a day, that’s 
what you said. It’s not my day or your 
day. It’s not just you and I now. 


cetia: If I understand you correctly, 
you are talking about the baby? 


JOHNNY: Yeh, you understand me cor- 
rectly. 


CELIA: It’s amazing, honestly. 


JOHNNY: What’s amazing? What? 
ceLia: For four months I’ve been wait- 


ing for you to say something, one word, 
one syllable about the baby. 


JOHNNY: Today isn’t yesterday 


things can change, you know? 


cetia: Johnny, I don’t want to talk 
any more because I don’t want to get 
emotional. 


JOHNNY: I’m home! Do you understand 
that? I’m home now! I haven’t been but 
I am now. Here! I bought this today. 
(Gives package to her.) 


cELIA: What is it? 


JOHNNY: You said it was going to be 
a girl, didn’t you? Five dresses, one for 
every day of the week. . 
other thing I did today. 


. that’s an- 


ceLia: Where did you get the money? 


JOHNNY: We don’t need electric orange- 
juice squeezers. I can squeeze oranges 
with my hands. 


ceLtia: Well, thank you, Johnny. Thank 
you very much. 


JOHNNY: Look, it’s my turn to cry, to 
beg . . . you reached out your hand 
and I turned my back, you’ve looked at 
me and I’ve closed my eyes. You're not 
listening to me. Piease listen to me. . 
Please. 

CELIA: I’m listening. 


JOHNNY: All right, you don’t love me 
any more. There was something in 
me worthwhile loving. You must have 
loved me for some reason! What was 
the reason? Celia? Celia? I haven't 
even used your name. I say baby .. . 
and I say honey . ... but now I’m say- 
ing Celia. Celia. I love you. 


ceLia: Oh, Johnny, please. Please stop 
please. 


JOHNNY: I know I’ve been deaf, dumb 
and blind but please don't do to me 
what I did to you. Something hap- 
pened to me. It’s something that’s hard 
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to understand. Honey, I don’t know 
whether I’m laughing or crying, but, 
Celia, you don’t have to love me. . 
not for a long time. You just don't 
even have to bother... 


cama: OR... @h...o0h... Doe you 
want to feel something? Johnny, give 
me your hand .. . Lightly, do you feel 
it... (She has taken sonnny’s hand 
and put it gently over her stomach) 
You see? 


JOHNNY: Oh—Wow! Holy cats... . I felt 
it move. I swear I felt it move. Let me 
feel that again. I don’t feel anything. 
What happened? 


cELIA: Nothing happened. It doesn’t 
move all day long. Just every once in 
a while. 

JOHNNY: Well, let me. know the next 
time you think it’s going to move. 


cetia: I will. 


JOHNNY: That’s a real miracle, you 
know, Heh... 


cet1a: Hold me, Johnny. Please 

hold me. 

JOHNNY: Oh, you’re going to see some 
changes I’ve been making plans 
all day. I’ve been like a kid waiting 
for you to come home. I kept looking 
at the clock. 


CELIA: I don’t have a handkerchief. 


JOHNNY: You're not going to leave me? 
Are you? Tell me? 
ceLta: No, Johnny, I’m gonna get an 
apron. 

(POLO comes in.) 


POLO: The old man’s down in Garrity’s. 
He wants to buy you a drink. 


JOHNNY: Is he sore? 
poLo: He says he wants bygones to be 
bygones. 


JOHNNY: You got a little windburn 


Who won the game? 

POLO: Who played? 

JOHNNY: What's eating you? 

POLO: The old man. He thinks I still 
have that money .. . on the way home 
he started talking it up again. Gone 
where? You didn’t buy a new car, what 
do you pay—five hundred dollars a 
week board? This time he’s using the 
happy-time-U.S.A. approach. 


JOHNNY: I'll go down and talk to him. 


CELIA: I want you to forget this morn- 
ing, Polo. 


POLO: All right. 


JOHNNY: 
about? 


What are you two talking 


CELIA: 
Johnny. 


Nothing that concerns vou. 


POLO: It’s forgotten. Did you tell her, 
Johnny? Did you tell her? 


ceL1A: Now what are you two talking 


about? 


JOHNNY: 
honey. 


Nothing that concerns you, 


POLO: The old man will wait a minute. 


JOHNNY: Not now, Polo. I'll take care 
of it. I give you my word, but not now. 
POLO: Johnny, I’m going away. I don’t 
know where. I'd like to leave tonight 
... but I can't. 


JOHNNY: Let the old man get on his 
plane and go back to Palm Beach. He 
doesn’t have to know anything. 


CELIA: Know what? 


POLO: I’m not leaving her with you, 
Johnny. 


JOHNNY: Will you leave us alone for 
a minute. 


cELIA: Johnny! What’s the matter! 
POLO: I'll stay, Johnny. I’ve been part 
of it. 


JOHNNY: Look, Celia—now it’s nothing 
to get excited about. (From off, we hear 
the FATHER’S whistle) Will you just sit 
down for a minute. Polo had the money 
that the old man wanted, but I took 
it all. 


ceL1A: What do you mean? 


JOHNNY: Look, honey, I’m... the thing 
is, I... I'll go down with the old 
man. He’s whistling. 


POLO: Tell her, will you please tell her. 
cELIA: What is it? 


JOHNNY: Get out of my way, Polo . 
you hear me. Get out of my way! 


POLO: I’m not in your way. Go ahead, 
run. 


JOHNNY: Honey, my father’s whistling. 
Will you get away from that door. Let 
me out. 


ceLia: Johnny, you can tell me... you 


can tell me anything. What have you 
done? 


FATHER: (Off) Heh, Johnny .. . 


POLO: Nobody’s going to hate you, 
Johnny. 


FATHER: (Off) Heh, Johnny boy... 


JOHNNY: Honey, I’m hooked . . . I'm 
a junkey . . . I take dope. I’m hooked. 


CELIA: You're what? 
JOHNNY: I’m hooked! 
ceLiA: That’s silly. 


JOHNNY: No, it’s not silly. I neéd it, 
two times . every day ... and it 
costs money. 


CELIA: It’s all right. Whatever it is, it’s 
all right. It’s all right. 


JOHNNY: Don’t say anything to the old 
man. 


cELIA: We'll call a doctor. 





JOHNNY: Honey, I'm hooked .. . I'm a junkey 
(Shelley Winters 


... | take dope. I'm hooked. 
Ben’ Gazzara) 





JOHNNY: Not until the old man goes. 
He doesn’t have to know. 


ceLia: Johnny, it doesn’t matter. There’s 

nothing to be ashamed of, it’s all right, 

everything’s going to be all right. 
(FATHER comes in.) 

FATHER: Where the hell were you? I 

been downstairs whistling my brains 

out. 


JOHNNY: I didn’t hear you, Pop 


FATHER: Didn't hear you, Pop 
you know these bums of mine 


these bums ? 


ceLia: They’re not bums. 


FATHER: These bums. I spent more time 
on the back porch whistling. I'd get all 
the cats and dogs in the neighborhood 

. but no Johnny, not Polo isn’t 
that right, Johnny? 


POLO: That’s right, Pop 


50 


FATHER: Got a towel for me, honey? 
(Moving off into the john; out of sight) 
Did Johnny ever tell you about the 
time he was a kid I came home and 
found him digging up the backyard? 
I asked him what the hell are you do- 
ing? Workin’, daddy . . . me workin’ 
I told him the only way you get 
money in your pockets is to work. He’d 
dig a hole, and then look in the pock- 
ets, dig another hole and in the pockets, 
and no money . Johnny was con- 
vinced ... Work and you make money 
One day I came home and it was rain- 
ing and there’s the little bum there 
digging away .. . he had his hat laying 
alongside a big empty hole and 
finally I convinced him not to believe 
what I told him in the first place, then 
he bends down and picks up his 
hat—and the water goes running all 
he worked and worked 
and all he got was a hatful of rain 


over him 


CELIA: I was on time for work today 
POLO: You were? 

CELIA: Yes, I was. 

POLO: Good! 


FATHER: There’s no napkins on the table 
(Coming out of the john) What's every- 
body so quiet about . ? 


CELIA: Pass me the pepper and salt 
please, Polo 


FATHER: Let me have that salt after you 


JOHNNY: How about you, Polo, you 
want some salt too? 


POLO: It needs it 
JOHNNY: I thought I put salt in 


cELIA: We're putting it in now. It doesn’t 
matter 


FATHER: The soup’s flat as Kelsey's 
ceLia: Johnny cooked that soup 


FATHER: Let's not start the Trojan war 


over a bow! of soup. 


JOHNNY: How'd you like the ball game, 
9 


Pop 


FATHER: When that Snider steps up to 
the plate he looks like he owns 
the ball park.. How about you, Johnny 
—do you get out and see a ball game? 


JOHNNY: No, Pop, I don’t 


FATHER: You ought to—get out in the 
air. Fresh air—it’s good for you. What 
the ? What is this, the last supper? 
What did I do now? Well, go ahead, you 
guys Did I say something wrong? 


JOHNNY: No—we’'re all a little tired, 


that’s all 


FATHER: Talking in short phrases again? 
Johnny? All right, yes, Pop, no, Pop 


POLO: It’s your imagination 


ceLia: Can we just pretend that we 
are 


FATHER: Will you let me say what I 
want to say! Now look—last night you 
gave me a working over, right, Polo? 
And today you really laced into me 
Did you see me walking around with 
my tail between my legs? You didn't 
come through with the money you 
promised me. We're eating here now 
we're all together, now for crissake let's 
have a song or something. Let’s get a 
few laughs 


JOHNNY: I'm a junkey, Pop 


cetiA: Johnny’s sick 


FATHER: You don’t know what you're 


talking about 


PoLO: He knows what he’s talking 


about 


FATHER: You mean you take 
That's a junkey, isn’t it? 


dope? 


JOHNNY: That's it 
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FATHER: You’ve known about this, Polo? 
POLO: All the time... 


FATHER: Well, where do you get it... 
I mean, how? 


POLO: Let’s forget it. 


FATHER: I’m asking your brother a ques- 
tion. I’m not asking you for orders .. . 


(CELIA moves off into the living room.) 
POLO: I’m giving you one—shut up! 
FATHER: Don’t say “shut up” to me. 
POLO: Keep your hat on. 


FATHER: What do you mean, “keep my 
hat on?” 


JOHNNY: Geez, I’m not so hungry. (Calls 
to ceLIA) Honey, why don’t you sit 
down and try to eat . 


ceLia: I was looking for lipstick on 


your shirts. 


FATHER: All the time you knew it... ? 
How long is all the time? 


JOHNNY: I’ve been hooked .. . this time, 
seven months... 


FATHER: This time? There was another 
time... ? 


JOHNNY: Yeh for a few months 
after I came out of the hospital, but 
I told Polo, and he helped me. I kicked 
it 


FATHER: You kicked it... 


JOHNNY: Yeh, I kicked it . 
the habit. 


. . I got off 


cetta: Johnny, please! Don’t start get- 
ting touchy! 


JOHNNY: Well, go to a public library 


and read up on it! What do you expect 
me to do, sit here anc - 


FATHER: Look, I’m going to find out now 
whose fault this is and who’s to blame. 
And you knew about it, so you talk. 


PoLo: I don’t know whose fault it is... 


cetia: What difference does it make 


who's to blame. Maybe it’s my fault? 


FATHER: You're his wife! What do you 
know about this? You been sleeping in 
the same bed with him and you don't 
even know you been sleeping with a 
dope addict! 


POLO: Pop, will you shut up 


cetia: I haven't been sleeping with a 


dope addict. We've just been sharing 
the bed for 


FATHER: For crissakes, it’s disgusting. 
You sit down to dinner and your kid 
turns out to be a— 

Jounny: Will you lay off. 

cetia: Why don’t you tell me? 
JOHNNY: I told you. 


FATHER: I can’t understand how a boy 
like you— 
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JOHNNY: Will you be quiet! And don’t 
turn your back on me like I’m dead 
. I know what I am. 


FATHER: What are you? 
JOHNNY: I’m a junkey! 


FATHER: I ought to beat the hell out 
of you! 
POLO: Pop, the kid is trying... 


FATHER: How could you sit at that 
table ...? 


POLO: (Between JOHNNY and the en- 
raged FATHER) Lay off him. . 
on now... 


. come 


FATHER: Mind your own business! 
CELIA: Please, please . . . 

JOHNNY: I’m asking you to be quiet, 
Pop, I'm not begging . . . Be quiet! 


FATHER: Polo, get out of my way 


JOHNNY: You raise that hand to me 
and I’ll— 


FATHER: Polo, get out of my way— 
POLO: He told you, Pop... 


JOHNNY: I’m trying to tell you some- 
thing, Pop ... 


PoLo: He told you—and telling you 
hasn’t changed anything. He’s still a 
junkey ... For crissakes he’s sick . . . 


don’t you understand that he’s sick . . . ? 


JOHNNY: I’m not... I’m not. . . Oh, 
what the hell’s the use. (He rushes out.) 


FATHER: Johnny, come back here . .. ! 
Come back! Come back! 


ceLia: Johnny . 
I'm afraid. 


. . Johnny—oh, Johnny, 


POLO: He'll come back ... 
FATHER: He ran away. 
POLO: I'll go out and find him. 


cetia: No, Polo. Don’t leave me. Stay 
right here. Just let me sit for a minute. 
Something is wrong ., . 


PoLo: The baby? 


CELIA 


a cab 


Polo? I think you'd better call 
Something is going wrong 
inside of me. I’m afraid to move. . 


poo: Get her coat, Pop. (POLO runs 
downstairs.) 


cetia: He'll come back. He’s got to come 
back 
FATHER: Put your arms around me. (He 


picks her up) Just hold tight 


poto: Taxi! Yo... Yo... taxi 
heh, taxi! 


(The FATHER moves with CELIA toward 
the door.) 


FATHER: Shhhhh . shhhhh 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 


When the curtain rises, there are no 
lights in the apartment area. We see 
the glow of the skylight. In the distance 
we hear MOTHER and appLes laughing 
hysterically as they climb up the stairs. 
Their laughter suggests that they are 
having difficulty in climbing the stairs, 
probably falling against the wall in 
hysterics. Finally they appear, their 
laughter subsiding somewhat. CHUCH 
lags behind. MOTHER and APPLES walk 
directly to the door but CHUCH starts up 
the ladder. MoTHER turns and calls to 
him as he knocks on the door 


MOTHER: Where you going, dummy? 
Come here... 
cHUCH: I tole ya I’m not hittin’ Johnny. 


MOTHER: (Calling) Heh, Johnny 
it’s your old Mother. 


cHucH: You said I don’t have to hit 
him 

MOTHER: (Knocking) Will you shut 
ee 
APPLES: He ain’t home. 
cHucH: Come on, let’s go. 


MOTHER: Cross the roof 
the fire escape, Chuchie .. . 
the door. 


come in 
and open 


cHucH: All right... . 
the fire escape.) 


(He scurries up 


APPLES: You gonna sweat,him out? Huh, 
Mother ... ? 


MOTHER: We gonna sweat him out. 


APPLES: You know what I like about 
you, Mother? 


MOTHER: What do you like about me? 


APPLES: I’m gonna tell you what I like 
about you. 


MOTHER: What? 
APPLES: No matter what the band plays 
you hear your own music 


MOTHER: That stuff was a hundred per 
cent pure. Man, I feel like King Kong 
ridin’ a cloud (MOTHER opens the 
door and they both enter.) 


cHuCH: (Coming from the other side) 
That door was open there all the time! 


MOTHER: Chuch, I goofed. What are you 
doing? 


cuucu: I’m sitting down 


MOTHER: I know you're sitting down 
Go down to the car and keep an eye 
on that whacky broad 


cHucH: Make Apples go down. I don't 
want to go near that whacky broad 
She’s always trying to grab me . 


MOTHER: Well, let her grab you, but 
keep an eye on her 


cHuCH: I always get the short end 





APPLES: No matter what the band plays . 


. you hear your own music. 


MOTHER: That stuff was a hundred per cent pure. Man, | feel like King Kong ridin’ a cloud 


(CHUCH goes out. The phone rings, 


APPLES picks it up.) 


APPLES: Hold on a minute, willya 


It’s Ginnino . . . No, nothing happened 
No, I’m not laughin’ at you, Mother’s 
startin’ to float. Yeh huh, yeh. Man, 
we almost got arrested four times today, 
Mother's 


coming 


and the day’s not over yet 
floatin’ 
back 


away, and he ain't 


MOTHER 


Lay down the red carpet for 
our man. 


APPLES: Heh, little Jim 
that whacky 


with all the money 


Mother and 
me and broad, the one 
We're going up to 
Cennecticut Her family went to 
She’s out in the car now 

They raided the 
and she had to run 
she got no clothes on. Man, are you 


crazy? She got a coat on 


Europe 
with no clothes on 
hotel she’s at 


PUTSKI: (Enters hurriedly, cnucu fol- 
Don’t touch me He 


tried to touch me I was 


lowing her) 


sitting 
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Guardin Steve Graver Paul Richard: 


lighting a cigarette and he grabbed the 
inside of my leg and I won't stand for 
it. After all, it’s my car 


cHucH: I didn’t try to touch her 
grabbed me 


She 


PUTSKI: I don’t want to go down to the 
car I'll just sit here like the Queen 


Mother and not say a word 


APPLES: Where's your place in Con- 


) 


necticut 


PUTSKI: Just outside of Greenwich 
and it’s not my place, it’s Lester’s place. 
Lester’s the man Mummy married since 


Daddy disappeared 


APPLES: There's five bathrooms in the 
house. One for everybody 
we're looking to collect 
Right, Mother 


Right 


No, man, 


some money 


MOTHER Money or the lumps 


APPLES: Little Jim wants to know if we 


pick him up on the way 


MOTHER: He's with us 


Henry 


S va} 


APPLES: As soon aS we can, man 
sit tight and hold right right? And 
there you go, Jim! 


MOTHER: What time is it, Apples 


APPLES: My clock says eleven o'clock 


MOTHER: That's a 


there 


nice clock you got 


APPLES: I mean watcht. I allus say 


clock 


MOTHER: Yeh, an you allus say axt. It’s 
ask with a K, 
tard 


not axt, you silly bas- 


APPLES: Wait a minute, teacher. I'll ring 
the bell and get the rest of the kids 


in 


(Everything becomes unusually silent 
for a good minute. PpuTSKi is back in 
a chair, staring dreamily at the ceil- 
ng. APPLES hums, “like a saxophone” 
MOTHER stands doing absolutely noth- 


looks 


why a silence has descended 


ing. Only CHUCH about won- 


dering 


all being addicted and under the 





influence of drugs, their sense of time 
becomes peculiar, not noticeable to 
themselves, but to an onlooker they 
appear to be either in slow motion or 
hopped. There is a sense of a vacuum 
and then, coming from nowhere 
a sense of chaos and speed. MOTHER 
sits, takes out a book and reads as 
though he were in the public library.) 
cHucH: What are we doin’? 
APPLES: We're waitin’ 
cHUCH: What are we waitin’ for? 


APPLES: The money 
the money 


we're waitin’ for 


cHucH: Oh 


PUTSKI: I can't stand people who feel 


a compulsion to talk endlessly . 


APPLES: What are you reading? You're 
allus readin’ He allus reading, 
Chuch. You remember what happened 


to Crazy Stanley. 


cHucH: Yeh Crazy Stanley was 
allus readin’. I saw him flip. He never 
read comic books. Always readin’ about 
the planets, rocket ships: 


APPLES: You hear that, Mother? 
MOTHER: Yeh 


APPLES: Keep on readin’. Just keep on 


readin’ 


MOTHER: You ever thought about com- 


mitting suicide, Apples? 


appLes: No, man, I’m young yet. I'm 


only nineteen 
cuHucH: Will you guys shut up! 


APPLES: You know something, Chuch? 
You ugly. 


MOTHER: Apples is right, Chuch. You're 
ugly 


APPLES: You can't help it if you're ugly, 
Chuch. Mother's ugly too, but it doesn’t 
bother him. 


mMoTHER: You know something, Apples, 
you're getting disrespectful just because 
we're friends, and you know something 
else, you'd better have eyes in the back 
of your head when you start gettin: 
disrespectful. 


APPLES: Take it easy, Brother Mother. 


MOTHER: Don’t butter me, Apples. Get 
your hands out of your pockets. And 
don’t turn your back because I'll punch 
you right in the back. 


cuucH: Go ahead, kill each other. Go 
ahead. There’s seven million people in 
this city, and we have to fight each 
other. Go ahead, I don’t know whose 
side I'm going to be on, start punching 
I'll pick a side. 


moTHER: Chuch, do yourself a favor. 
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cHucH: Mother, do me a favor? Just do 
me a favor. Don’t start puttin’ ideas in 
my head 


APPLES: Take it easy, Chuch, we ain't 
gonna steal nothin’. We're going to 
Connecticut 


cHucH: He sees an ole lady pushin’ a 
baby carriage around at night. collect- 
ing newspapers an’ a bell goes off 
Some people got water on the knee, 


and he’s got hermits on the brain 


MOTHER 
Chuch? 


What are you talking about, 


cHucH: You told me I can’t keep chasin’ 
the tiger’s tail. I got to lock horns if 
I want to get my fix! You told me 
where she kept the money . . . out of 
the frying pan and into the gold-plated 
casserole. I could sleep tight if I had 
a bundle of thousands under my pillow 
. huh? 


MOTHER: We're gonna go to Connecticut 
They got an A.S.P.C.A. in Connecticut 


cHucH: Go by the A.S.P.C.A.? The cops 
come two hours after he died . and 
then the A.S.P.C.A.truck come too. The 
cop says the dog is dead. He died in my 
arms and he tells me the dog is dead. 

. lL says to the guy from the A.S.P.C.A 

What’ll I do with him? Throw him 
in the garbage, he says, we don’t take 
the dead ones . . . that’s for the sani- 
tation department. 


MOTHER: Huh, Chuchie Duchie 


you can buy a cocker spaniel for ten 
bucks : 


cHucH: Three dollars and sixteen cents 
three dollars and sixteen cents 
That's all. . . . God punished me. 


(JOHNNY bursts in the door. A MAN 
slides down the ladder and plants 
himself in the hallway.) 


MAN: Back up, Johnny 
like a mule. 


back up 


cuucH: I killed the old lady, Johnny 
I didn’t mean to kill her. He wouldn't 


give me no more credit. Three dollars 
and sixteen cents! 


MOTHER: You got the eight hundred . 
JOHNNY: Where’s my wife... ? 


MOTHER: Button up your buttons, honey, 
we're getting out of here... . 


cHucH: Johnny, you look bad... . 
JOHNNY: I'll be all right. . 


cuHucH: Yeh, sure, but three dollars and 
sixteen cents. I didn’t mean to do it. 
(Goes off, mumbling.) 


MOTHER: Button ‘em up. 


PUTSKI: I had 
dream. 


the most wonderful 


MOTHER: Get her down to the car. I'll 
take care of Johnny. 


PUTSKI: I’m not moving until it’s per- 
fectly understood that everyone will 
and there'll 
be no going from one room to another 

I hope no one here had any ideas 
about me 


have their own room 


because they’re com- 
pletely mistaken 


APPLES: Come on, nobody’s got any 


ideas about you 
MOTHER: Get her down to the car. 


PUTSKI: (Going out) It has to be per- 
fectly understood that the run of the 
premises are yours—you can eat until 
your hearts are content .. . but there'll 
be no fooling around, no voyages from 
one room to another. Hey, who’s that 
guy? 


MOTHER: Come here, Junkey—I’m not 
going to hurt you. I’m not greedy. Come 
here, I want to give you something . . 

honest. You’re sick, Junkey .. . can 
you see me way over here? I’m smiling. 


JOHNNY: You'll get your eight hundred 
every lousy cent of it. 


MOTHER: Your word is your bond, my 
man—you know how to use that thing 
you've got in your hand—Hey, can you 
see me over here? Look, pure white— 
a free ride on the midnight carousel, 
tax free, on the house. 


JOHNNY: I’m through! 


MOTHER: No more trying to get the 
things you wanted all your life . . . and 


you fly, Johnny, like a bird. 


JOHNNY: I’m through, Mother, I’m 


quitting. 


(POLO enters.) 


POLO: Heh, Mother There’s eight 
hundred . . . Count it downstairs, will 
you? 


MOTHER: He'll crawl . . . (He goes out.) 


JOHNNY: Where's Celia... ? 
POLO: She'll be here ... 


JOHNNY: Did you put the old man on 
his plane... ? 


POLO: Where you going? 


JOHNNY: I’m a half-hour from hell, 


Polo. I'm going up to the St. Nicholas 


and get myself a room. I’m going to 
kick it. 


POLO: I was in that room with you 
once before, Johnny .. . 


JOHNNY: I lock myself up for three days 
. and I won’t touch a thing. When 
I come out, I'll be straight again... 


POLO: You won't last a day in that 
room ... 





JOHNNY: Come with me. You come with 
me you watch me. You can keep 
That’ 


all it takes, Polo. Three lousy days 


me locked up for three days 


poco: Johnny, I can’t watch you go 
through that again 


JOHNNY: I did it once before—and I'll 


do it again 


POLO: Listen, Johnny—I held you down 
on that bed for three days! Maybe you 


can go through that hell again, but I 


can’t watch you again 
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down, willya 


Johnny, sit 


JOHNNY: Polo, my time’s running out 


POLO: Listen to me 


Celia almost 
lost the baby. She's all right 


take 


it easy. We left her at the doctor’s 
He wanted her to lay down for an hour 


She knows you don’t have to run any 


more 


She’s all right 


to me, Polo 


JOHNNY 





FATHER: You couldn't write to me and tell me? 


Don't lie 


POLO: Write to you and tell you what? That your favorite son was a goddamned 


junkey. You going to swing. Swing! Take your failures out on me 


{Anthony Frar 


3 


Frank Silvera} 


POLO: I just called the doctor s—she’s 


on her way home 
JOHNNY: And the old man 


POLO: I told him I paid for it, Johnny 

in the doctor’s office. And I left him 
sitting there Saying, no, no, no, no, 
Polo, you couldn't do that to your 


brother 


JOHNNY: They'll be coming here 


POLO: You couldn’t walk one block 


OHNNY: Polo, I got to get out of here 
I can’t let them see me like this 


Polo, I'm quitting, don’t you believe 
me? 


POLO: For the first time, I do. I know 
you can do it 


JOHNNY: Then for the last time, Polo, 
help me. Get a cab. Get me out of here 


Polo, I don’t want them to see me! 


PoLo: All right, Johnny, I'll go with 
you. I'll do what I have to do 


JOHNNY: It’s starting, Polo 
starting. Oh God 


FATHER: (Knocks on door) Polo? Polo? 


Open the door 


PoLo: Go in the back room and be 
quiet 


(JOHNNY goes into the bedroom.) 


FATHER: Polo 


POLO: (Going to door) I'm sorry, Pop, 


I 


FATHER: Did you find him? Did you find 
your brother Johnny? 


POLO: No, Pop—did you go to all the 
places I told you to go? 


FATHER: Nobody’s seen him 


POLO: Celia’ll be right home—I called 
her 


FATHER: It’s a good thing that was a 


false alarm, Polo 


POLO: She’s all right. She’s on her way 
home 


FATHER: Where are you going? 


POLO: Pop, your plane leaves in an hour 


FATHER Where 
you going’? You want to get out of here 
now, huh? That’s all you want. Three 


thousand dollars’ worth of. poison in 


Planes fly every day 


your brother’s arm and you paid for it! 
POLO: Twenty-five hundred 


FATHER: That was the right thing to do? 
brother kill himself. You 
have an alibi What have you got 
to say for yourself? 


Help your 


POLO: Nothing 


FATHER: What have you got to say to 


me? 





PoLo: Get on your plane and go back 
to Palm Beach where everything is nice 
and quiet. Come on, Pop—I want you to 
get out of here. 


FATHER: Get away from that bag, and 
don’t call me Pop. Let’s just be two 
men talking. Talk to me like I’m your 
brother. You'll get out of here, maybe 
not on your own two feet, but you'll 
get out of here 


POLO: Take it easy, Pop 


FATHER: I’m getting red in’ the face 
huh? Maybe Id better sit down. I’m 
not as young as I used to be. I’m soit, 


not hard enough for you 


POLO: Now, look, Pop, you don’t know 
what you're doing 


FATHER: Where’s your brother? You're 
not your brother’s keeper.Are you going 
to shut up on me again? You're for- 
getting I’m your father! 


PoLo: Well, for crissakes look at you 
You don’t even know what's happened 
and you're trying to put the blame 


omew here 


FATHER: My son, if you knew how 
ashamed I was to admit that you’re my 
son. Am I a child? Are you my father? 
You know what I’m going to do ? 
You remember once how Pete the big 
bay horse kicked me and put me in the 
hospital and when I came out I 
turned that bastard loose in the barn 
and locked the doors that ungrate- 
ful sonofabitch that I slept in the straw 
with when he was sick. I fought that 
horse with my bare hands and you 
and Johnny were up in the hayloft, 
yelling, “Look out, Pop that horse 
is going to kill you!” I’m going to beat 
you, Polo! And you can punch back, 
like he kicked back. You fight back 
Take your coat off 


POLO: No, I'm not going to take my coat 
off. You couldn’t hurt me any more if 
you killed me. Listen. You were two 
thousand miles away but I was here 
You told me a hundred times in every 
letter you ever wrote that I should fall 
on my hands and knees and light 
twenty candles a day because my 
brother had taken me in. 


FATHER: You couldn't write to me and 
tell me? 


POLO: Write to you and tell you what? 
That your favorite son was a goddamned 
junkey. You going to swing. Swing! 
Take your failures out on me... and 
when you finish I’m going to tell you 
where your son is .. . I took care of 
him ... I’m my brother’s keeper more 
than you know. (The FATHER swings 
and hits poto soundly across the face 
with an open hand) You poor old man 
What are you hitting me for? What 
have I done? You walk around with 
your head in the clouds. Why don’t you 
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FATHER: For crissakes, Polo, he’s dying. He's freezing—what do we do? 
POLO: Hold on, for the love of God, hold on. We're all here . . 


(Ben Gazzara, Frank Silvera, Anthony Franciosa) 





you stand still for a minute and trv 
to find something out? 


FATHER: Dope? Junkey? And you paid 
for it? 
(The kitchen door opens and CELIA 
enters.) 


cetia: Johnny Where's 


Johnny? 


Johnny 


POLO: He’s not here. We looked all over, 
we couldn’t find him. Isn't that right, 
Pop? 


ceLia: I don’t know who his friends are, 
Polo. You'd know that. There were two 
men here last night. What were their 
names? 


FATHER: I don’t know. One of them had 
on glasses. 


PoLo: Are you all right? 


CELIA: I won't be all right until I see 
Johnny. 


FATHER: He knows where he is . 
POLO: What did the doctor say? 
ceLIA: My baby is all right. 


POLO: This isn’t the place to be. All 
you have to do is get out of here for 
a few— 


ceia: I live here and I’m staying here. 
I’m all right and I won’t scream or cry. 
but are you all right, Polo? Are you? 


PoLo: You're going to miss your plane, 
Pop. 


FATHER: I told you before, planes fly 
every day. 


cetia: Where is my husband? 


PoLo: He’s waiting for me. He asked 
me to keep you and the old man away 
from him. Don’t push me. He'd die of 
shame if you saw him now, and you'd 
get sick. I'll be running out in the 
street looking for a taxi again. I tell 
you, I know what I'm doing. 


cetia: You don’t know what you're 
doing and don’t know what you've 
done, Polo. I just keep thinking that 
you hate him—that you hate your 
brother! 


PoLo: You know I love him .. . 


ceLIA: You just don’t love. When you 
love you have to be responsible to what 
you love. 


POLO: He'll help himself—he wants to 
quit. 


ceELIA: He’ll never do it by himself and 
you know that. 


POLO: I don’t know that. 


ceELIA: Polo, don’t turn your back, you 
can look at me. I-know you meant well, 
and that you mean well now, but I 
talked to my doctor, Polo, there is little 
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any of us can do .. . There is little 
that all the doctors in the world can 
do right now but try to help him, and 
you know that. There’s a slight chance 
. only a slight one—and don’t tell 
me that you've been feeding him money 
all this time and you don’t know. 
You're afraid to admit that... . 


POLO: Don't you see, as long as he gets 
it, he’s all right. You’d never know he 
was any different. 


cELIA: Polo! You're not two little kids 
huddled in a dark room any more. I 
should be angry at you, but I’m not. 


POLO: I’m not afraid of anything . 
and I didn’t do any wrong. When you 
have your baby—and if you can imag- 
ine for one minute your child writhing 
in pain—and all you have to do is 
reach out and hand— 


ceLia: I'd reach out and stop its crying 

.. I'd give it anything it needed but 
I wouldn't stop there, I'd try to find out 
what caused the pain—I love your 
brother Johnny, I have faith in that 
love. he is a perfect human being, and 
I'm proud of him, not ashamed of him, 
and I don’t pity him, and I’m not afraid 
of him . and the more I see you 
now, the more I realize that your love 
is irresponsible. Now you tell me where 
he is, Polo, or I'll call the police and 
have them find him .. . 


FATHER: You'd call the police, you're so 
proud of him 


ceLiA: I'm not a member of your vac- 
uum age. Mr. Pope. And I’m sorry I 
cannot regard you as his father at this 
moment; unfortunately you are just 
another man 


FATHER: No. No police. We'll get a 
doctor ... 


cELIA: They'd only have to call the 
police. Isn’t that right, Polo? 


FATHER: But we can take care of him 
together. I don’t have to go back to 
Palm Beach, I can get a good job up 
here. We can all take care of him to- 
gether. You don’t have to: call the 
police . 


ceLia: There’s a place in Kentucky that 
takes care of people like Johnny. 


FATHER: What people like Johnny? Who 
do you think you're talking about? 
There’s nothing wrong with him! What 
the hell—people drink, don’t they? So 
he takes a little something once in a 
while, what are you running to he 
police for ...? 


JOHNNY: (Off) Polo! (Comes in) Get 
them out of here, get them out of here. 
I don’t want them to see me like this. 


FATHER: Johnny .. . 


JOHNNY: Pop. Watch over me—watch 
over me. Don’t let them come near me 
again. Don’t let me go, willya, Pop. 


FATHER: For crissakes, Polo, he’s dying 


He's freezing—what do we do? 


POLO: Hold on, for the love of God, hold 
on. We're all here 


FATHER: Easy, Johnny, easy .. . Polo, 


what do I do? 


POLO: Rock him—rock him like a baby 
in your arms. Hold him, hold him tight 
and never let him go. Rock him, you 
rock him, Pop, I rocked him long 
enough, you watch over him! 


JOHNNY: Celia, Celia, Celia. I didn’t 
want you to see this. I didn’t want any- 
body to see this 


CELIA: Well, we've seen it, Johnny, and 

we can’t just make believe we didn’t, 

can we? 

JOHNNY: Pop, I’m sorry about all that 
all that—you know. Next time | 

open my mouth . . . you just haul off 

and give me a belt 


FATHER: Okay, kid 


JOHNNY: Pop, will you please go; I want 
to be alone with my wife. 


FATHER: Yeh—You want to walk me 
over to the hotel, Polo? 


PoLo: Yeh, come on (POLO starts to 


leave.) 


FATHER 


Good night, honey (Goes 


out.) 


cetia: Good night, Pop. Come over for 
breakfast, please. 


POLO: (From the doorway) You'll be 
all right, Johnny. (He leaves with 
FATHER.) 


JOHNNY: Hey—Pop—hey—if you drop 
your hat crossing the—Celia, I’m sorry. 


you don’t know how sorry I am... 


cELIA: I don’t care how sorry you are, 
Johnny. I want to call the police and 
I want you to go into a hospital. I’m 
going to call them, no matter what you 
say, darling. We can’t live like this, 
can we? You can live or die... 


JOHNNY: I'm all right. It’s so unbeliev- 
able. To know everything that’s right 
Thou shalt not kill or walk on the 
grass; I’ve been taught everything good 
. . . Make the phone call .. . 


ceLtia: Give me the police . . . I'd like 
to report a drug addict. My husband 
Yes, he’s here now. Would you send 
over whoever you send in a case like 
this—and try to hurry, please. Thank 
you. Mrs. Celia Pope, 967 Rivington 
Street .. . fourth flight up. And would 
you hurry, please .. . Thank you. 


Curtain 
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CELIA: Give me the police ... I'd like to report a drug addict. My husband.° 
(Ben Gazzara, She ey Winters) 
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by Woyne olason 


An aerial view of Philadelphia’s 
Playhouse in the Park—the summer 
theatre venture which became a re- 
ality after a tempest in the city hall 
teapot. 


Y putting. up a circus tent in the summer 
months and tossing live actors into the center ring 
before the populace, Philadelphia’s Playhouse in 
the Park has been making both municipal and 
stage history since its debut in 1952. It is the only 
theatre of its kind in America owned and oper- 
ated by a city. Its thousand seats ringing the 
stage in twelve rows seldom have been enough to 
meet the demand for most performances, proving 
the success of the Playhouse formula: Good plays, 
good players and popular prices equal profitable 
seasons. 

Quite appropriately, since it is a city operation, 
it took an emergency assist from both the police 
and fire departments to raise the canvas over 
Philadelphia’s big-top theatre when the sands of 
time were running out. This was just before the 
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municipal brass and plain John Q. Public were 
due to assemble for the opening of what had been 
referred to behind some city hall doors as “Kelly’s 


Folly.” 


John B. Kelly is a Philadelphia Irishman who 
could give lessons in tenacity of purpose to Eng- 
lish bulldogs. Early in his life it was his ambition, 
as a champion Olympic oarsman, to cross the 
pond to the British Isles, row in the Henley Re- 
gatta and bring that cup back with him to Amer- 
ica. He arrived set to bend his broad back to this 
purpose when the British officials looked up some 
fine print in the rules and disqualified the Amer- 
ican from the race. The Rule: No one who had 
“soiled his hands by labor” could be permitted 
to row in the’ Henley. Young Jack had once 
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cluding a son, Jack Jr., Who learned to row like 
his daddy with championship fermetfitil he was 
ready to @mter the Henléy—having~ never been 
allowed to soil his hands if ungentlemanly labor— 
and won the cup while father Stood at the finish 
line looking on with pardonable pride. It was 
much later that this same Kelly family returned 
to the international limelight when a European 
prince fom a postage-$tamp principality eame 
a-wooing @t the suburbam Kelly home and suc- 
ceeded im taking a blonde daughter (Jack Jr’s 
sister) away from father and a Metro- 
Goldwym-Mayer movie contract. 
The elder Kelly is known as a 
Demoeratie leader, a successful build- 
ing contractor (his laborers soil their 
hands wearing T shirts emblazoned 
“Kelly For Brickwork”), a wealthy 
race track. Operator and theatre 
fan. Tt was his idea to bring the 
Playhouse in the Park into being— 
a notion which. flabbergasted some 


city fathers while if caused others to 


Sf 


rise up and say for public print that 
the broad, green acres of Philadel- 
phia’s beautiful Fairmount Park, 
among the largest city parks in the 
world, should never be desecrated 
by any such unholy experiment as a 

summer theatre tent operation. 


Oe 


Among the early opponents facing 
Kelly was another wealthy, self- 
made businessman and Democrat, 
Fredric R. Mann, who loves music in 
the same way Kelly loves the theatre. 
Mann is president of the Robin Hood 
Dell, where summer concerts are presented in a 
six-week series through June and July with an 
orchestra composed mostly of men from the re- 
nowned Philadelphia Orchestra, and with musical 
celebrities as guest stars. The Dell is located in 
Fairmount Park. At the time Kelly, as a com- 
missioner of Fairmount Park, was advocating a 
theatre tent, fellow citizen Mann, as newly ap- 
pointed recreation commissioner, was dead set 





against it. 

Mann, it seemed, held the trump card; the city 
legal authorities assured him that he had the 
power to veto any project of a recreational nature. 
But a man who had raised a son to win the Hen- 
ley Regatta is not easily discouraged by anyone 
who holds that the public can have Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach but not George Bernard Shaw. There 
followed more than a year of public and private 
infighting, on the record and behind closed doors. 
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Then om Jume 30, 1952, the Playhouse in | he 
Was»scheduled te, open with Sylvia § vite - 
Conrad Nagel in Goodbye, My Fancy, a ae ae 


Park 















Kelly was somewhat shaken. ina etl al Gee 
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A queue grows outside the tent 
theatre. The spot chosen in Fair- 
mount Park includes ample park- 






ing space, and the city provides 
uniformed attendants. 







this was in order. One important thing was lack- 
ing—the tent. Specifically there were no tent 
poles to support this, Philadelphia’s first tent the- 
atre. The all-important supports were somewhere 
in New Jersey, delayed in transit. And this gave 
the city police and firemen their opportunity to 
contribute to the arts. 

It was a bright day in June when motorists 
driving westward toward Philadelphia along 
Roosevelt Boulevard were startled by the wail 
of police sirens. Law-abiding drivers pulled over 
to let by the police, expecting a quick glimpse of 
an ambulance or, perhaps, an air-conditioned 
limousine with built-in politician. What they 
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The last obstacle (in a lengthy 
series) to the unique theatre pro- 
ject was overcome when city 
police and firemen came to the 
rescue on opening day. 
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Workmen prepare the circular 
amphitheatre of the Playhouse 
during its construction in 1952. 
The low buildings (formerly 
stables) are dressing rooms. 
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blinked at was a truck, speeding under full motor- 
cycle escort and carrying what appeared to be 
telephone poles. These, of course, were the sup- 
ports needed to hold canvas over the Playhouse 
in the Park. Meanwhile work crews waited to 
raise the big top quicker than you could say John 
Ringling North. And they had assistance to make 
P. T. Barnum’s eyes pop; a hook-and-ladder truck 
from the fire department moved into position to 
maneuver its aerial ladder. Men rode the rungs 
above the canvas, fixing ropes and stays, while 
ground crews hustled below as roustabouts. In 
this manner the tent theatre was made ready 
barely in time for the first-night audience. 

Since then each summer, from June through 
Labor Day, the Playhouse in the Park has enjoyed 
a success that has made it a model for other cities. 
Neither hurricane-force winds nor a tempest stirred 
up by protests over the hiring of several actors 
charged with citing the Fifth Amendment have 
been able to spoil its enviable record of paying 
its own way while exhibiting under canvas works 
of such varied playwrights as William Inge, Ten- 
nessee Williams, John Cecil Holm, Noel Coward, 
Ben Hecht, G. B. Shaw and F. Hugh Herbert. 

Knowing full well that its members like to eat 
twelve months of the year, Actors’ Equity Associ- 
ation studied this tent theatre after its second 
S.R.O. season and published a handsome brochure, 
“A Theatre for Your City,” as part of a cam- 
paign to interest other American -trranicipalities 
in following Philadelphia’s lead. Gerald Savory, 
the director-playwright who served on the Play- 
house staff for its initial seasons, has commented: 
“As the stage director for the Playhouse during 
the first two seasons of its prosperous life, I often 
asked myself the question, ‘Why did nobody think 
of this before?’ The answer lies, I suppose, in the 
fact that we are too often inclined to wait for a 
pioneer. Park commissions and mayors and city 
councils have found the money for libraries, ball 
fields, zoos, lakes, aquariums, swimming pocls 
and skating rinks, but somewhere along the line 
the theatre got overlooked. Well, now it has been 
done. Not only has a handsome and unexpected 
profit been chalked up, but it has been found that 
the people of the city are most appreciative of 
what their park commissioners have done for 
them.” 


Brooks Atkinson paid a visit, stoked his pipe, 
and wrote in the Sunday New York Times: “No 
wonder Actors’ Equity has published a booklet 
about the economic structure and organization of 
the summer theatre in Fairmount Park. If the 
Playhouse is good for Philadelphia, it is also good 
for the theatre. ... Apart from increasing employ- 
ment, which is a trade union problem, it proves 
that the general public likes theatre at agreeable 
prices in a pleasant, (continued on page 94) 
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Edwin Schallert, drama editor of the Los Angeles 
Times, is a veteran West Coast defender. He joined 
the staff in 1912 as an oil reporter, became financial 
editor, handled general assignments, worked as 
music critic and later took over theatre coverage. 
He has been dedicated to the stage and the screen 
during most of the past thirty-eight years. 

He now writes a daily column, generally concerned 
with motion pictures, but reviews all the plays that 
come his way and some that don’t. He thinks nothing 
at all of driving the 120 miles to La Jolla, for instance, 
to see a new play. He is fortunate in that Elza Schal- 
lert, to whom he was married in 1921, can share 
the driving. 

Schallert has seen many “firsts” on the West Coast. 
Oliver Morosco’s production of The Bird of Paradise, 
which originated in California, was before his time, 
but he holds the distinction of having predicted suc- 
cess for Abie’s Irish Rose long before it ever got to 
New York. He covered the Southern California 
presentations of such plays as Owen Davis’ The 
Nervous Wreck (then with Edward Everett Horton) 
and Channing Pollock’s The Fool (with Richard 
Bennett), and expressed faith in Song of Norway, 
as first presented by the Los Angeles Civic Light 
Opera, and in that sprightly revue Lend An Ear, 
which introduced the wide-eyed and talented Carol 
Channing. Schallert admits that he was somewhat 
dubious about Kismet, which became a New York 
hit notwithstanding the fact that a newspaper strike 
was on at the time it opened at the Ziegfeld Theatre. 

“Through the years the Coast has often been an 
interesting proving ground,” says Schallert, “and it 
has kept the critics busy trying to do soothsaying 
with some accuracy. Simultaneously, they are called 
on to determine whether what New York has liked 
will be popular with Californians, and they have long 
learned one thing as an axiom—bad second compa- 
nies will not fill the bill. Frayed New York offerings 
have all too often fallen by the wayside. Only the 
best really thrives in such a center as Los Angeles. 
The Western public wants the original article, not 
substitutes. 

“That is why Katharine Cornell, coming as she 
did with her notable company in The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, will always be remembered, because 
she has established a fine tradition. Lunt and Fon- 
tanne have done similarly well for the public here. 
Judith Anderson, because of Medea, enjoys a fine 
reputation. 

“Touring plays still need notable stars to receive 
the best reactions from the West Coast public. Julie 
Harris, among the newer personalities, has won her 
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audience, and will probably hold it indefinitely. 
Playgoers liked her in I Am a Camera. They unques- 
tionably missed her when she wasn’t in the touring 
company of The Member of the Wedding.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Schallert have three sons. The old- 
est, William, is an actor, John is an executive in the 
television field, and the third son, Roy, is active in 


Edwin Schallert of the Los Angeles Times 
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social service work for Los Angeles County. Schal- 
lert was in Europe with the A.E.F.,in 1917-18, and 
he was among the thirty-one American newspaper 
representatives seated in Westminster Abbey for the 
coronation of Elizabeth II. In the theatre or out of 
it, the ceremony took its place with the most impres- 
sive spectacles of his journalistic career. 
— Ward Morehouse 





Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics: 


To London wyth Love, 


by George Spelvin. 


Now that the critics have returned to their reg- 
ular beats, Spelvin, too, is back at the same old stand. 
When the critics are away, life goes out of the the- 
atre. Actors, directors and authors have nobody to 
get mad at, and the public stops writing letters to 
the editors of periodicals and newspapers. Life-stood 
still while the critics estivated. Just what do they do? 
Here is what they do: They go to Europe, they repair 
to the little summer place to garden and smoke pipes, 
they hatch books, they go fishing, they yacht, they 
fill lecture dates, they take motor tours and they loll. 
Once in a while, just to hold down the franchise 
and scrounge a pay check, they write think-pieces. 
A think-piece is what a critic writes when he has 
nothing to write about or think about. With nothing 
to occupy his own mind, Spelvin, the critics’ best 
friend, spent the tiresome months under a nice cool 
rock. 


Only once did Spelvin, whose antennae are long 
and sensitive, come out from under for a breath of 
fresh air. This was when Helen Hayes, often called 
the First Lady of the Theatre, forgot that she was 
a lady and became a drama critic—as bold a piece 
of banditry as the Brink’s job in Boston. This little 
poacher, upon returning from abroad, told inter- 
viewers that the London stage was not as good as 
ours—a statement which may equal in consequences 
an earlier one which began: “When, in the course of 
human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among the powers 
of the earth the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation.” 


Little Helen declared her causes with simple clar- 
ity. She said (1) that our playwrights are better than 
theirs and (2) that our actors are better than theirs. 
Hell immediately broke loose from attic to basement. 
The British. who haven’t been as badly hurt by the 
Colonies since Cornwallis knuckled under to Wash- 
ington, began screeching “Foul!” Some of the cooler 
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Britons did admit that our playwrights are juicier if 
not better, but the West End’s stars and managers 
cried like babies over this slur on the London ham. 

Some of the New York critics roused themselves 
from their foam-rubber torpors to. join the fray. 
John Chapman (Daily News) announced that, now 
that Miss Hayes had brought up the subject, our 
actors are better than theirs. (With some exceptions, 
he said, covering himself adroitly.) British players, 
he wrote, are one type—character actors; and as for 
the playwrights, they busy themselves writing itty- 
bitty character plays for these itty-bitty actors. 
Brooks Atkinson (Times) took a yes-and-no, or 
Department of State, attitude, writing: “Until Miss 
Hayes set her foot on American soil it . . . had been 
generally agreed that British acting is superior to 
ours. Perhaps she was referring to the average West 
End performing, which can be genteel to the point 
of dullness. It often lacks tension and temperament. 
But for heroic acting we have nothing to com- 
pare with the style and stature of Michael Red- 
grave, Anthony Quayle, Laurence Olivier and John 
Gielgud...” 

London’s fine critic, Harold Hobson, who con- 
tributes occasional pieces for the Christian Science 
Monitor and other American journals, wrote in the 
Monitor that Miss Hayes has “come near to shatter- 
ing one of our most treasured illusions. ... Now the 
illusion Miss Hayes has shattered is not about the 
British theatre; it is an illusion about the British 
people. For one of our most carefully cultivated 
traditions is that we are unemotional, and, above all, 
that we care nothing about what anyone thinks of us. 
Alas, after our reaction to Miss Hayes’s comments on 
the British theatre we are unable to maintain this 
flattering view any more. Our boast that we have 
skins as thick as an elephant’s has been shown to be 
untrue. No pin has ever produced a sharper jump 
than has Miss Hayes’s observation.” Hobson had an 
alibi for his side, though. He said that the Broadway 
stage remains naturalistic, reproducing the surfaces 
of life a la Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art, whereas 
the British and French stages are trying to Get Away 
from It All. 
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or A Haymaker by Helen 


Freud of Avon 


When a critic is faced with the alternatives of 
writing something or committing suicide, he writes 
something—but of course!—about Shakespeare or 
Shaw. Walter Kerr (New York Herald Tribune), 
who seems to have dropped the “F.” from his by-line 
this semester, just as J. Brooks Atkinson jettisoned 
the “J.” years ago, had a think-piece about the 
Freudian interpretations various directors foist upon 
the master’s works. Said he, “We do seem to be 
adept at spotting the embryo psychiatrist in Shake- 
speare, and if we aren’t careful we’re going to wind 
up really explaining Iago’s duplicity by proving that 
he was passionately in love with Othello and just 
wanted Desdemona out of the way.” 


Interesting quotes from the same issue of the 
Herald Trib: 


By Eugene O’Neill: “Few people realize the shock 
a playwright gets when he sees his work acted. 
Alice Brady and Alla Nazimova gave wonderful 
performances in Mourning Becomes Electra, but 
they did not carry out my conception at all. I saw a 
different play from the one I thought I had written.” 


By Helen Hayes: “But usually I don’t like to see 
myself in the movies because it’s a terrific shock. You 
have a vision in your head of what you’re doing, and 
what you see is so alarmingingly different.” 

The whole human race is so fond of itself that 
sometimes it makes Spelvin sick. Observe Spelvin, 
even: He shaves with an (continued on page 92) 





Famous American Cheatres 


Hanging unused in the fly loft, the prophetic front 
curtain of the Tabor Grand Opera House in Denver 
holds in its musty and aging folds the story of a 
monument to a struggling storekeeper who had the 
luck to strike it rich in the silver-boom days of 
Colorado. 

H. A. W. Tabor, whose millions from the little 
Pittsburg and the Matchless mines probably shocked 
the ghosts of Croesus, was a man who liked to parade 
his wealth. In planning his theatre to outshine all 
other theatres in the world, he sent architects to 
Europe to look around, but told them not to plan any- 
thing “like those chicken coops.” He sent buyers to 
Japan for solid cherry logs; others to Honduras for 
mahogany; still others to Belgium for carpets; and 
more to France for brocades and tapestries. The best 
craftsmen of New York were brought to Denver to 
fashion a mighty crystal chandelier to hang in the 
center dome high above the third balcony. When all 
was done, it dazzled the eyes and stopped imagination. 

The grand opening was held on the night of Sep- 
tember 5, 1881, with an English grand opera company 
headed by the incomparable Emma Abbott, who 
played the mad scene from the third act of Lucia di 
Lammermoor as a curtain raiser. It was followed 
by the opera Maritana in a standing-room-only affair. 
The elite of Denver were there. Newly purchased 
jewels adorned the women, many of whom had 
known the blight of poverty only a few years before. 
Eugene Field, at that time editor and columnist of 
the Denver Tribune, celebrated the event with a 
poem: 

The Opera house—a union grand 


The Tabor Grand Opera House (through the arched entrance 
at right) was part of this grandiose structure built in Denver 
during the Colorado silver boom in 1880 by a mining-rich 
citizen named Tabor. 


DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY WESTERN COLLECTION. 


Of capital and labor. 
Long will the stately structure stand 
A monument of Tabor. 

The Rocky Mountain News, still Denver’s lively 
morning paper, headlined its account with one word 
—Perfection. But the story of Tabor and his opera 
house is a story, not of “rags to riches” but of “riches 
to rags.” He died penniless in 1899. The theatre 
(housed in the Tabor building of brick and limestone 
five stories high with a corner tower) has long since 
been remodeled into a movie house. The rich trap- 
pings and the costly woods are gone, and the crystal 
chandelier lies coated with dust in the basement. 

Only the stage remains unchanged along with the 
great front curtain—reminders of the golden days 
that were, and of the bows the theatre has given to 
such stage immortals as Sarah Bernhardt, Lotta 
Crabtree, Helena Modjeska, Lillian Russell, Harry 
Lauder, Lawrence Barrett, Lillie Langtry, Joseph 
Jefferson and Edwin Booth. The old Tabor curtain, 
now too feeble to be rung down except on special 
occasions, was painted by one Robert Hopkins, an 
obscure German artist, for $15,000. The scene de- 
picts the ruins of an ancient palace at sunset, lofty 
pillars, broken columns, winding stairways in marble 
and recumbent jungle beasts drowsing amid the 
ruins. At the bottom of the huge canvas are these 
words which give the fatal prophecy of the true 
Tabor story: “So fleet the works of man, back to the 
earth again; ancient and holy things fade like a 
dream.” 

During the past year while Denver’s Municipal 
Theatre has undergone repairs, the Tabor has had 
a brief revival of stage production by amateurs and 
a few road companies. 


—Grover Kinney 


(Mr. Kinney is associated with Monitor Publications 
in Denver.) 


The interior of the opera house boasted solid cherry from 
Japan, mahogany from Honduras, carpets from Belgium and 
a mighty crystal chandelier (not yet hung in this picture) 
Today it is a movie house. 
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TELEVISION DRAMA, 
CIRCA 1956 


The following were selected by Gore Vidal for inclusion in the 
newly published Best Television Plays: 

The Mother by Paddy Chayefsky 

Thunder on Sycamore Street by Reginald Rose 

My Lost Saints by Tad Mosel 

Man on a Mountaintop by Robert Alan Aurthur 

A Young Lady of Property by Horton Foote 

The Strike by Rod Serling 

The Rabbit Trap by J. P. Miller 

Visit to a Small Planet by Gore Vidal 


[The following article was originally written by 
Mr. Vidal as an introduction to an anthology of tele- 
vision drama, Best Television Plays, which he edited, 
and which was published by Ballantine Books in 
October. This introduction does not appear in the 
anthology for reasons which Mr. Vidal explains in 
a note following the article; it appears in print for 


the first time in THEATRE ARTS.} 


I would dearly like to reassure the reader right off 
that these are indeed the best television plays ever 
written but of course they’re not and I can only say 
that I doubt that anyone will ever be able, on the 
bright side of truth at least, to select the best. For 
one thing, any editor, any critic, is circumscribed by 
his own limitations and, for another (and more to the 
point) good writers, unlike tennis players, cannot be 
seeded according to sets won or lost. Faulkner is not 
better than Hemingway. Hemingway is Hemingway; 
Faulkner is Faulkner and one receives gratefully the 
gifts each talent brings. In television there is a 
further difficulty in fixing plays and writers within 
a hierarchy of descending excellence: The number of 
plays done (fourteen hundred hour-length plays was 
the last figure quoted and that total increases with 
each day) has made it impossible for any critic to 
know, as it were, the whole country. Certainly any- 
one who did watch fourteen hundred hours of tele- 
vision would be more fit for a long rest under stern 
surveillance than useful comment. In any case, faced 
with this formidable richness, I have simply picked 
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either plays which I have admired or else I have 
chosen the play a writer whose work I respect con- 
sidered to be his best—helped out, always, by advice 
from story editors, producers and reviewers. 


The writers I’ve included are among the better 
known in television as of the year 1956. Next year 
there will be new names, new plays in a flood and 
again judgment and precise selection will be difficult, 
if not impossible. I have had to omit writers and plays 
I very much admire simply because there is not, and 
never will be, enough space. I have also tried not 
only to bring together in one volume a number of 
plays which were done with success on the air, but 
to show the various kinds of play which have been 
fashionable in the first few years of television’s 
history, years which have marked, as the advertisers 
would say, the extraordinary strides taken by a new, 
mysterious and still protean medium. 


Assuming this volume has come to the attention of 
some scholar located deep in the future, J should, 
I think, describe the conditions under which mid- 
twentieth-century television was produced. For one 
thing, the viewer’s screen was twenty-one inches 
wide or less, somewhat curved, and there were no 
blacks and whites, only varying shades of gray. Color 
television was handsomely pastel but not yet in 
general use. Hour plays were constructed in the 
traditional three acts of the legitimate theatre, each 
entr’acte being reserved for an announcement of a 
commercial nature. Because of these announcements 
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Gore Vidal is the author of eight novels, as many original 
television plays and more than twenty TV adaptations. He 
entered the television field only two years ago and is now 
regarded as one of the medium’s most distinguished play- 
wrights. His Visit to a Small Planet, produced in 1955, has 
been rewritten by him and adapted for the legitimate stage 
It is scheduled to arrive at the Booth Theatre early in Feb- 
ruary, marking his first venture on Broadway. 


the actual playing time of an hour play was about 
forty-seven minutes. This limitation of time forced 
from the writers a whole new conception of play- 
writing: There was time only for the donnée of the 
story, for the exploration of a single character; the 
subplots traditional to the theatre and the movies 
were stripped away, leaving bare narrative. Also, 
these plays were written for the camera, not the pro- 
scenium arch, and this fact necessarily influenced the 
result. It will doubtless seem quaint to the scholar 
of the next millennium to discover that these plays 
were performed “live”; that is to say, they were 
photographed at the moment they were being acted 
and if mistakes were made they went out, ugly 
blurs upon the air, no chance of recall, no retraction 
possible. Perversely, too, both writers and actors 
preferred working live rather than on film. Per- 
formances were more intense, more of a piece; the 
terror of good actors often resulted in performances 
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far beyond their usual margin of safety. One got the 
best of theatre and the movies, though an occasional 
corpse was seen to slither off camera, and on one 
memorable occasion, at Dunsinane no less, a man 
mounted on a camera was observed in hot pursuit of 


Lady Macbeth. 


During the fifties, hour plays were performed by 
various programs one a week, at night. The “Philco- 
Goodyear Television Playhouse,” “Studio One,” the 
“U.S. Steel Hour” produced by the Theatre Guild, 
“Climax” and so on were all paid for by large cor- 
porations to advertise their products. These corpora- 
tions operated, first, through their advertising agent 
and then through the network which put the show 
on the air. Excellent young producers, directors, 
cameramen, set designers and other craftsmen were 
engaged—and the operative word here was “young.” 
‘here were no rules. Everything was new. Today’s 
happy accident might be tomorrow’s standard pro- 
cedure. Admittedly, there were spots on this bright 
sun: The advertisers were at times unduly solicitous 
of public opinion. One could not depict a suicide, 
a divorce . . . political issues could not be raised 
except in the most antiseptic way and, since all 
minorities were cherished, villains were usually 
shadowy figures with no firm ties to reality. The 
crisis brought on by Wisconsin’s febrile watchdog 
for a while made life uncomfortable for many writers 
and actors and producers as lists of various colors 
were drawn up by thundering groups, and the spirit 
of Titus Oates was in the land, but all this passed as 
such things do in our fortunate country and though 
the advertisers still issued mysterious ukases (“No 
reference can be made to horse racing,” was one, 
I recall on a certain show. The reason? The client 
had had a heart attack at the Kentucky Derby), 
good producers were able to do their best within the 
limits of ordinary discretion—and it is, I think, a fact 
that almost anything can be said if one is willing 
to be euphemistic; in a sense, art is precisely that 
tension which exists between the thing that must be 
said and the arbitrary laws governing the means of 
its execution, and very often when the form is cruelly 
demanding (the sestina, for example), the writer in 
his effort to work within this discipline will strike on 
things he never knew, would never have found had 
he been allowed a complete freedom .. . not that 
one would make a case for conformity, setting, as it 
were, one’s course by the morning star . . . more 
freedom is always needed and the battle between 
the advertisers, those reluctant Medicis, and the 
creators will probably continue for a long time: a 
healthy struggle for both. 


I was struck in reading over these plays to find 
they are, for the most part, written in the naturalistic 
idiom of the 1930’s. Attempts at poetry in television 
have not been particularly successful, largely, I sup- 
pose, because no one has asked real poets to write 
television plays and they, (continued on page 85) 
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Note: This year THEATRE ARTS joins with the UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO and the 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
in sponsoring the nationwide movement, International The- 
atre Month. While March is traditionally designated for ITM, 
its celebration may be scheduled at another time of the year. 
These pages are designed to serve as a guide to all partici- 
pating theatres—professional, community, educational and 
children’s groups—and we urge our readers to support the 
movement, either as members of an audience or as producers 
of a play or program. 


— Alice Griffin 


International Theatre Month: 
aims and history 


The aim of International Theatre Month is to promote 
iriternational understanding through the drama. The move- 
ment was inaugurated in 1950 to contribute to the work of 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO, which 
encourages cultural activities to serve world peace through 
mutual understanding. In the years following, here as well 
as abroad, many hundreds of theatres have participated 
annually in International Theatre Month by presenting a 
dramatic program or a play. Some ITM productions are 
foreign plays that lead audiences to a fuller understanding 
of the lives and thoughts of other peoples; some are clas- 
sics that remind us of truths that are universal for all 
men despite time or distance; and all bring to both actor and 
audience alike a vivid sense of the basic brotherhood of man 
under the fascinating diversity of his culture. 

In addition to presenting a play or program demonstrating 
universal themes, many of which are contained in the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights and in the Constitution 
of UNESCO, theatres participating in International Theatre 
Month distribute and display United Nations and UNESCO 
material during the run of the production to inform theatre- 
goers of the meaning of these organizations and their con- 
tributions to understanding through cultural, educational and 
scientific services and activities throughout the world. 


How to Participate in 
International Theatre Month 


1. Schedule for production, preferably during March, a 
play or dramatic program that by its theme or subject matter 
serves to further mutual understanding among the peoples of 
the world. The play may be American or foreign, modern or 
classic. It may be a classic whose theme is to be found in the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights—such as Ibsen’s 
A Doll’s House with its stress on the individual’s right to 
freedom. It may be a Shakespearean play like Hamlet or 
Lear, or a Greek tragedy, demonstrating the dignity and 
importance of man. It might be a modern French comedy 
like The Madwoman of Chaillot with its eternal theme of 
good versus evil, or a modern English drama like The Win- 
slow Boy with its message “Let right be done.” A represent- 
ative list of past ITM plays appears below. 

2. Announce in your publicity and in your program that 
the play is your theatre’s contribution to International The- 
atre Month, explaining the purpose of ITM. Incorporate in 
your program the note on International Theatre Month 
printed below. - 

3. Encourage community support of and participation in 
International Theatre Month, using if you wish some of the 
brief suggestions contained herein. 

4. Distribute and display at the theatre during the run of 
your International Theatre Month production UNESCO liter- 
ature and posters. For information and display material, 
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Spanish: Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba, shown here 
at Mary Washington College in Fredericksburg, Virginia, is 
offered often for ITM. 


including the brochures UNESCO, What It Is and UNESCO, 
Questions and Answers, write to: International Theatre 
Month, United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Mount and display the official ITM poster accompany- 
ing this article. Permission is granted for its reproduction in 
any form in support of International Theatre Month: It may 
be enlarged, reproduced in your programs, incorporated with 
your own poster, used in exhibits, copied for silk screening, 
and so forth. 

6. During or immediately after your International Theatre 
Month production or program, write to the associate chair- 
man of ITM, Alice Griffin, THEATRE ARTS, 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19, New York, with a report of your partic- 
ipation, using, if you wish, the notice below pasted on a 
postcard. You may elaborate on especially interesting fea- 
tures of your participation, ways of securing community co- 
operation, or other aspects of your ITM celebration. Enclose 
if possible a production photograph. Your replies will be 
used in ITM follow-ups in these pages, in reports to the 
Department of State, and elsewhere. 


Suggestions for an ITM Program 
in Your Community 


International Theatre Month offers your group an oppor- 
tunity to identify itself with both a community effort and 
a national one. Of equal importance for your producing 
organization is the fact that ITM focuses local attention on 
the theatre as a place not only of entertainment but also of 
enlightenment and positive contribution to the betterment 
of mankind. 

A good publicity program on the local level will help both 
your own production and the national movement. Following 
is a synthesis of publicity methods used successfully by the- 
atre groups participating in ITM in the past. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY should start in February with 
a first news story for all papers in the locality, announcing 
the play and your organization's participation in International 
Theatre Month. A second news story, prior to the opening, 
may announce the cast and again mention ITM. A feature, 
given to one newspaper exclusively, should be placed in time 
to appear the week end before your opening. If you need 
assistance in preparing such stories, a free ITM Publicity 
Packet is available, containing sample releases, two features, 
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American: The Crucible by Arthur Miller was produced for 
International Theatre Month ’56 by the Teachers College of 
Connecticut in New Britain. 


radio spot announcements, community participation ideas and 
other suggestions. Write to International Theatre Month, 
United States National Commission for UNESCO, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION stations of the local area have 
been most co-operative with ITM celebrations in the past, 
and they should be asked to use spot and public service 
announcements on ITM and your program. Other suggestions 
are: an ITM radio festival of recordings of foreign plays, 
and guest appearances by members of your production and 
by prominent local citizens in support of the ITM celebration. 

COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION should be sought and 
encouraged, especially by asking civic organizations to co- 
operate in your ITM celebration. Enlist the aid of civic and 
business leaders and club presidents who will promote ITM 
within their organizations and serve as speakers for radio 
discussions, luncheons and school assemblies. A distinguished 
opening-night audience will create favorable publicity for 
your ITM production, and local organizations should be en- 
couraged to buy blocks of tickets for special performances to 
be designated Rotary Night, Junior League Night, et cetera 
Arrange for members of your cast to speak on ITM and the 
production at meetings of local clubs. Among the foremost 
supporters of ITM celebrations in the past have been schools 
and colleges, especially the English and drama, foreign lan- 
guage and history departments. Churches have lent impor- 
tant encouragement to ITM, both from the pulpit and through 
plays offered by their own dramatic groups. By co-operation 
with other organizations in your community concerned with 
UNESCO activities—such as libraries and museums—some of 
which may be affiliated with UNESCO through membership 
in the National Commission, you can insure widespread 
interest in ITM. 

Ask your mayor and state governor to proclaim March as 
International Theatre Month, as many such officials have 
done in the past. 

For DISPLAYS ITM offers an effective theme, an oppor- 
tunity for imaginative, eye-catching work and good publicity 
for your productions. Local book stores, libraries and de- 
partment stores have been especially co-operative in this 
connection in the past. For lobby displays at your own 
theatre, booklets and posters are available through the United 
States Committee for the United Nations, 816 21st Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., and through the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, International Theatre 
Month, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Russian: Nikolai Gogol’s comedy The Inspector General was 
presented by the University of Nebraska Theatre for Inter- 
national Theatre Month. 


Program Note 


It is requested that groups presenting a play or program 
for ITM incorporate the following or a similar note in their 
programs: “This production is the (organization name) con- 
tribution to International Theatre Month, which takes place 
each year when community, educational, professional and 
children’s theatres throughout America focus their spotlights 
on plays whose universal or timely themes bring home to 
audiences the United Nations’ aim of world peace through 
international understanding. A world-wide movement, ITM 
is sponsored in this country by the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO of the Department of State, the 
American Educational Theatre Association and the National 
Theatre Arts Council, publishers of THEATRE ARTS Maga- 
zine.” Follow this note with a brief explanation of how your 
play incorporates an ITM theme. 


The Play’s The Thing 


Plays successfully presented for International Theatre 
Month in the past have varied from the ancient classics of 
Sophocles to the modern comedies of Giraudoux, and their 
lands of origin include not only England and America but 
also almost all of the United Nations countries. Foreign 
plays promote understanding by dramatizing for American 
audiences the lives and thoughts of other peoples of the globe. 
Equally effective in serving International Theatre Month are 
classics and modern plays that deal with basic human 
emotions shared by men everywhere, plays whose subject 
matter or moral demonstrate such universal themes as the 
dignity and worth of the individual, human rights and per- 
sonal and political freedom, and the need for tolerance in 
human understanding. In addition, original plays, dramatic 
programs and pageants have been written to demonstrate 
“universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world” by the United Nations Charter. 

Classics presented for ITM successfully in the past include 
works by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Shakespeare. 
Countries whose classic plays have been offered for ITM 
include India with productions of Shakuntala; Spain with 
Calderdn’s Life Is a Dream; Germany with Lessing’s Nathan 
the Wise, Goethe’s Faust and Schiller’s William Tell; Czecho- 
slovakia with Capek’s R.U.R. and The Insect Play; Russia 
with the plays of Chekhov; Norway with Ibsen’s works; and 
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France with plays of Moliére, Corneille and Racine. More 
recent plays of foreign origin which have contributed im- 
portantly to International Theatre Month include the French 
works of Giraudoux (The Madwoman of Chaillot, The En- 
chanted and Ondine) and Anouilh (the modern dress version 
of Antigone), works by the Italian playwright Pirandello, 
Irish plays by Yeats, O’Casey and Synge, and those of such 
British playwrights as Shaw, Fry and Eliot, religious plays 
by the two latter writers having been offered in churches for 
ITM (A Sleep of Prisoners and Murder in the Cathedral.) 

American plays popular for International Theatre Month 
presentation in the past include Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, 
Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots, Arthur Laurents’ Home of 
the Brave, Eugene O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones and Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra, Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset, Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth and Our Town, and 
William Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life and My Heart’s in 
the Highlands. Stage versions of many of these works and 
others suitable for ITM are available from the play distri- 
butors who have co-operated in International Theatre Month 
by circulating reminders to theatre groups: Baker’s Plays, 
Banner Play Bureau, The Dramatic Publishing Company, 
Dramatists Play Service and Samuel French. 


ITM Materials and Information 


For distribution to your audiences and for lobby displays 
the brochures UNESCO, What It Is, UNESCO, Questions and 
Answers and other display materials are available free by 
writing: International Theatre Month, United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, Department of State, Washington 
25, D. C. From the same source you may obtain extra copies 
of this THEATRE ARTS section as weli as the ITM Publicity 
Packet, outlining (with sample forms) publicity methods for 
a community ITM program. For free United Nations booklets 
and display material write to: United States Committee for 
the United Nations, 816 21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
Statements by outstanding theatre figures for use in ITM 
programs and promotion will appear in the February, 1957, 
issue of THEATRE ARTS. 

Special inquiries should be addressed to the chairman of 
International Theatre Month, Professor Herschel L. Bricker, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Celebrate International Theatre 


Month 1957 


ITM belongs to you and to your theatre. It is established 


Theatre 


Address 


Dates and place of production: 
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Director or local ITM Chairman, name and address 


We participated in International Theatre Month 1957 in the following way: 


[] Check if you distributed and displayed UNESCO material. 


[] Production photos being sent under separate cover. 


iy ars 


to give you a means for using theatre as a medium toward 
bringing about the better understanding of peoples who live 
in other parts of the world. Any well-chosen play you do 
can bring about further understanding in your community. 
Collectively, these plays done by theatres throughout the 
United States can play a vast and significant part in promot- 
ing understanding among the American people. This is 
especially true if theatre groups explain in their programs 
and through advance publicity how the participating play is 
of international significance. It is our belief that such expla- 
nations give the individual theatregoer pause to think. 

More and more theatre directors are beginning to change 
the spirit of ITM, to give it significant meaning. Letters come 
to me from directors throughout the year indicating that 
plans in their respective areas are being made for future 
celebrations. When the time comes that all directors over 
the country take ITM into consideration as an important 
project in their yearly playbill planning, the United States 
will have an ITM of real significance for the theatre audi- 
ences of the country. 

It is especially important that all participating theatres 
report in detail on their contribution to ITM. This includes 
sending pictures for Curtain Call, for exhibit purposes, and 
occasionally for other countries celebrating ITM 

International Theatre Month should be a _ wholehearted 
effort on the part of all theatre groups—children’s, school, 
university, community and _ professional—throughout the 
country. When it is, there will be no question in the minds 
of men about the power of theatre as a social and inter- 
national institution for bringing about better understanding 
among the peoples of the world 

Yoy are invited and urged to participate in International 
Theatre Month 


Herschel L. Bricker 
Chairman, ITM 
University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


Report Your ITM Production 


The following coupon is for your use in telling us about 
your ITM production or program. Paste it on a postcard and 
mail to Alice Griffin, Associate Chairman, International 
Theatre Month, THEATRE ARTS Magazine, 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19, New York 
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Edith Adams is the feminine 
lure of the new Broadway 
musical based on Al Capp’s 
comic-strip characters. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 





Since 1952 Joseph Wood Krutch has 
been devoting his power of 
observation to things other than 
the stage. But he still maintains 

a lively interest in it; “never to 
have experienced the very special 
aesthetic and intellectual pleasure 
which only the theatre can give 
would be to have missed 
something for which there is 

no substitute,” he writes. 


WILLIAM SLOANE 


\ ( 
THE LEGACY OF 
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by Joseph Wood Krutch 


John Smith (1893- ). Thus it is that the names of the living commonly appear in books of 
reference—and sometimes on the waiting tombstones of those who like to arrange everything in ad- 
vance. The practice seems to me almost as gruesome in the one case as in the other, and I have often 
wished that where I was concerned, editors would be content just to say “Born 1893” without reminding 
me so pointedly that someday the waiting parenthesis must inevitably be closed. I suppose they figure 
that the arrangement will save them a line of resetting when the day comes, but I think they might face 
this minor inconvenience for the sake of my feelings. 

However, in so far as one important part of my life is concerned, the parenthesis has been closed 
already. In one sort of reference book I might appear thus: Joseph Wood Krutch, playgoer (1899-1952). 
At least the first date is absolute since it was in 1899, aetat. five and one half, that I saw my first theat- 
rical performance. If the second date is not absolutely certain, it is highly probable. I have seen no 
professional play since then, and because I am strongly advised to stay out of that damp, cold change- 
able climate in which the theatre flourishes, I may very well never see another. 

Do I mind? In some ways of course I do. At no time between 1899 and 1952 did I not go very 
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frequently to the theatre, and for some twenty-eight years I spent a large proportion of my evenings 
doing just that. One does not break any long habit, even a far less rewarding one than this, without 
feeling a certain sense of loss. To a professional reviewer the theatre becomes as expected as dessert 
and coffee after dinner; in fact a good deal more so, because leaving the table before dessert and coffee 
is one of the things he becomes used to. And then there is what Dr. Johnson called “the horror of last 
things”; and when I saw my last play I knew that it was, in all probability, the last. 

Still, before I go any further, I might as well state definitely that I am no Ovid among the Goths, 
eating my heart out because I read of some notable opening and know that I shall not be there. For 
one thing (though we do not need to go into this) there are some important compensations. A number 
of my friends seemed to assume that moving to Arizona was the same as being sent to Siberia. I didn't 
and I still do not take that view, or anything near it. Then there is the fact, more substantial than most 
people seem to realize, that what one once enjoyed is not wholly lost. Said Horace (speaking with 
Dryden’s tongue): 

Not heaven itself upon the past has power; 
What has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 

In other words—and to come down to prose—comparatively few people have seen more plays than 
I have, or, in our time, seen them better performed. A small part of what that means is what I want to 
write about here, and I shall start with some specific memories, leaving to the last a comment on the 
more generally significant fact that though, at sixty and more, one may stop going to theatre without 
losing anything absolutely indispensable to the good life, it is equally true that never to have gone at 
all, never to have experienced the very special aesthetic and intellectual pleasure which only the the- 
atre can give, would be to have missed something for which there is no substitute. 

The town in which I grew up had then a population of about thirty thousand. Such a town today 
would have two or three movie houses and possibly a local television station, but it would certainly 
have no commercial theatre and only possibly an active amateur group. In my youth we had two 
theatres during a part of the time and always one. During most of that time the one and only was 
firmly in the grip of THE TRUST, and no company not sanctioned by Klaw and Erlanger dared play 
there. But The Monster sent us at least one touring company (often first-rate) every week during the 
season, and there were frequent traveling stock companies which presented, for the benefit of the less 
intellectual or less affluent, all the stand-bys of the ten-twenty-thirty. And if I was not what is called 


THE LIVING THEATRE 


‘‘a discriminating playgoer,” I was at least catholic in my tastes and I saw them all—from Tempest and 
Sunshine and The James Boys in Missouri to John Drew in The Tyranny of Tears and Maude Adams 
in The Little Minister. I think the very first was a forgotten rural melodrama called Si Plunkett, and the 
next that I remember was a highly mechanized version of Faust in which James Morrison fought a duel 
with a Mephistopheles equipped with a sword electrically wired, from which hellish sparks flew in all 
directions. There was also, of course, Ben Hur with real horses on a treadmill, but not, for some rea- 
son or other, James O’Neill in The Count of Monte Cristo. 

Nobody guided my taste, and indulgent parents let me see it all. How soon I began to suspect that 
some plays were better than others I do not know, but I can lay no claim to precocious powers of discrim- 
ination. With my fellow citizens I regarded Al. G. Fields, whose minstrel show invariably opened the 
season, aS a very great man, though I do remember that when he made a curtain speech I was a little 
puzzled by the fact that so eminent a personage would use so much bad grammar. I thought Hanlon’s 
Superba, an extravaganza performed by acrobats who kept plunging through doors and disappear- 
ing down traps, highly diverting—as many other ‘Americans of all ages must also have found it, since, 
in slightly revised versions, it toured for many years. I remember also that when, at my first vaude- 
ville show, a rather elegant young man sat on a suitcase (presumably he was a wanderer) and in the 
full glare of the spotlight half-sung a monologue with the refrain “Life’s a funny proposition after all,” 
I was much struck by this philosophical observation. f 

Here—since my aim in the autobiographical fragment is to be as unblushing as Rousseau—I had 
better admit that in late adolescence I began to enjoy that privilege of free (continued on page 87) 
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BAVARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM 


In Munich people come out in crowds during the Christmas season to visit the Krippe—the manger 
of Our Lord—following a tradition which is centuries old. The Krippe is a creative outlet for our 
awareness of a mystery which has its fullest meaning in the living present. It tells the Christmas 
story in terms of a small stage and tiny actors with a subtlety and realism that can’t be found in any 
other art form. The Krippe is the most intimate of all theatres. 

During the Christmas season people go from one Munich church to another to look thoughtfully 
at the manger scenes created by contemporary artists. The famous historical collection at the Bavarian 
National Museum proves such an attraction that we have to make special plans to handle the large 
numbers of visitors who come to the annual Christmas showing. Munich homes make the Krippe 
created by members of the family the center of their Christmas hospitality and devotion. 

Often there is humor in the portrayals of the Krippe. The religious theme is handled in the 
most human way. The exhct details of original costumes and scenery may never be known, but that 
is as it should be. For the Krippe is today—as it always was—a vital expression of folk art. That the 
Krippe should be so beloved in Munich is more than pure coincidence, for Munich is the center of a 
cultural area which for centuries has made the Krippe an essential part of Christmas celebrations both 
in homes and in churches. 

Since the earliest period of Christian art, pictorial and plastic representations of the Christmas 
story have been known, especially the Nativity scene, but we can only speak of the Krippe in the 
truest sense of the word as late as the second half of the sixteenth century. Then it was that small 
dramatic figures were first presented in a more or less well-developed stage setting, and people tried, 
according to the definition of Rudolf Berliner, “to give the observer the feeling that he himself was 
present at the event.” The roots of this art form are innumerable and (continued on page 90) 
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Dr. Doderlein is curator of the Schmederer Collection of 
historical Krippen at the Bavarian National Museum. He 
is known affectionately in Munich as Krippenvater—or 
father of the Krippe. 


‘ 


Is Theatre 


left to right: 


A prologue figure used in a Krippe scene of suffering— 
perhaps Mary and Joseph being turned away from the 
inn in overcrowded Bethlehem—and constructed about 
1800. The figure’s alternate head expresses joy. 


WOAISAW IVNOILVN NVIYVAVE 


The Krippe, as a Christian art form, originated in the late 
sixteenth century and spread throughout the Western 
world. Pictured here is a Neapolitan house Krippe whose 
figures were made by Giuseppe Sammartino. 


The author of the accompanying article is shown placing 
the figure of a prison guard in his own Krippe, which can 
be seen throughout the year in a Munich church. It is 
reconstructed approximately every four weeks. 


BUNOVM Luga' lv 


Shepherd figures made by the Munich artist Ludwig at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Each costumed, 
jointed figure stands about ten inches. Today the principal 
materials employed are wood, wire and cloth. 


BAVARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM 
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The new Broadway musical comedy Bells Are 
Ringing is largely a matter of reunion. Betty Com- 
den and Adolph Green, who wrote the book and 
Judy 
Holliday. In fact, the trio formed a night-club act 
(billed as The Revuers) in earlier days. 


lyrics, are old friends of the star performer 





For Judy it is a long-awaited return to the legit- 
imate stage. She last appeared on Broadway in the 
triumphant run of Garson Kanin’s comedy Born 
Yesterday. In Bells Are Ringing the comedienne tries 
her hand at singing and dancing in the theatre for 
the first time; she plays an operator for a telephone- 
answering service who gets entangled in the private 
lives of her clients. 






.The new musical, for which Jule Styne composed 
the score, also marks a return engagement for 
Jerome Robbins with Comden and Green. Robbins, 
who is staging the production, first teamed with the The opening number of Bells Are Ringing 
authors twelve years ago in On the Town, for which ohed Uke this in conuaunl. ‘The eeeniet 


he directed the choreography. 












(shown at rear) is George Irving 


The accompanying photographs were made during 
pre-tryout rehearsals for Bells Are Ringing in New 


York. Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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Betty Comden (left) and Adolph Green, 
authors of Bells Are Ringing, with Judy 
Holliday, who stars in their new musical. 


Jerome Robbins (left), who staged the Judy Holliday and her leading man, Syd- 
over-all production; Bob Fosse, his assist- ney Chaplin, who appears on Broadway 
ant with choreography; and Adolph Green for the first time. He is Charlie Chaplin’s 


son 


Alley-oops! Two chorus men give Sydney 
Chaplin a free ride during the course of 
a musical number in Bells Are Ringing 










The chorus for Bells Are Ringing at a‘pre- 
tryout rehearsal in New York. The show is 


about a telephone-answering service 


Bob Fosse (left) and Jeromé Robbins watch 
Judy Holliday as she sings:and dances for 
the first time on a Broadway stage 















Backstage during a rehearsal break, comedi- 
enne Judy Holliday turns the tables on the 


show’s director 





Jerome Robbins 


Musical director Milton Rosenstock (left) cues 
Sydney Chaplin and chorus for a production 
number in Bells Are Ringing 
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icals and Opera 


he Road 


by Emily Coleman 


Frank Martin’s The Tempest had 
its first American production 
during the New York City Opera’s 
fall season, which ended in 
early November. The Shake- 
speareans are Raimonda 

Orselli as Ariel, Kenneth Smith 


as Prospero 





= lal, awe 
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FRIEDMAN -ABELES 


Phyllis Curtin sang the name role in the New York City 
Opera production of Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah, and Norman 
Treigle was the evangelist. A review of the company’s fall 
season will appear in our January issue. 


Danish Ballet 


For all the well-publicized advance notices which 
the Royal Danish Ballet received, no one was quite 
prepared for the company’s Romeo and Juliet. This 
was probably just as well, for few people like to be 
told that anything is a contemporary classic on any 
other say-so but their own. And the Royal Danish 
Ballet’s production of Frederick Ashton’s choreo- 
graphic treatment of Prokofieff’s Romeo and Juliet 
is just that, a modern masterwork of ballet. It was 
all the more unexpected because the United States 
had been so carefully coached in Bournonvillism and 
romanticism, those twin trademarks of the Royal 
Danish Ballet—or at least so one thought until 
Romeo and Juliet received its American premiére 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. This ballet was 
neither the one nor the other. It was impressive, 
spectacular and exciting. Among other notable high 
points, it contained’ a balcony scene so tender, so 
youthful and so moving as to cause many a condi- 
tioned veteran to forswear ever hearing those lines 
again—that verse which somehow will never sound 
the same after Katharine Hepburn’s literally unfor- 
gettable cry of distress: “Rome-ay-o, Rome-ay-o.. .” 


80 


The American premiére of Carl Orff's The Moon was pre- 
sented in October by the New York City Opera Company 
Pictured, left to right, are: Michael Pollock, Joshua Hecht 
(rear), Donald Gramm and Richard Wentworth 


The Danish Romeo and Juliet is the company’s first 
important full-scale production to signalize the Da- 
nish ballet’s desire to internationalize itself. As such, 
it represents a fusion of many factors. There is some 
Bournonville, to be sure, and even more of the 
Danish genius at pantomime. Technically evident 
is the influence which Vera Volkova has had on the 
company. (A Russian who was brought to Copen- 
hagen from England as part of the international- 
ization scheme, Mme. Volkova.has not sought to 
eradicate the Danish dance heritage set by August 
Bournonville more than a hundred years ago, but 
instead is enlarging the dancers’ vocabulary to in- 
clude what might roughly be called Russian-Western 
classicism.) 

The two most vital elements in the Danish Romeo 
and Juliet are, of course, Ashton and Prokofieff. The 
music itself, one of the most powerful theatrical 
scores of this century, carries with it both a plus and 
a minus. Its very strength could overshadow any but 
the most dauntless choreographer. And it is about 
as Elizabethan—or Italian—as Genghis Khan. But 
it is also very, very stirring, and very, very beautiful. 
Hence Ashton’s achievement. Leonid Lavrovsky, the 
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Soviet choreographer, succeeded with the Bolshoi 
Romeo and Juliet—which also brought London to 
its feet—because he built his work around one of 
the world’s most persuasive ballet sorceresses, 
Galina Ulanova. Despite the moving performances 
of Henning Kronstam as Romeo, and Mona 
Vangsaa and Kirsten Petersen as the Juliets, 
Ashton’s Romeo and Juliet is an ensemble work 
which triumps over its ‘star performers. Some- 
how, .within his own framework, Ashton has 
molded all of those oddly assorted old and new 
Danish components and made of them an unfor- 
gettable ballet. 


Surveying the Musical-Comedy Scene 


There is no such thing as a quadruple-threat 
man in football, and until Leonard Bernstein 
came along there was no such thing in music, 
either. Since November 14, 1954, however, when 
Bernstein and the television program “Omnibus” 
first joined hands to present a guided tour of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the conductor-com- 
poser-pianist has been frankly fascinated with the 
communicative potential of television. ‘“There’s 
absolutely nothing like television education,” ob- 
served Bernstein recently. “The only things that 
come close are the correspondence courses or pub- 
lic lectures, and there you reach a few thousand 
as compared to the millions on TV. With TV 
you’re in everybody’s lap, in everybody’s living 
room.’ Reminded that Education was not often 
synonymous with Entertainment, Bernstein coun- 
tered that TV teaching, for him at least, was very 
close kin. “I write the script,” he explained (and 


With Leonard Bernstein (foreground) 
again presiding, television’s “Omni- 
bus” launched its fifth season in Oc- 
tober with a program devoted to the 
origin, development and present es- 
tate of the American musical com- 
edy. 
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he does), “but as an actor the only role I can 
act is me. A script means an organized me, not 
the rambling talker I would be without one. How- 
ever, I do run to the piano and move around the 
the stage. This is a performance. I’m not simply 
standing in a hall giving a lecture.” 

Last year Bernstein and “Omnibus” collabo- 
rated on two such “performances,” one on jazz, 
and another on the art of conducting. This year, 
to open its fifth season on a new network (A.B.C. 
instead of C.B.S.) at a new time (Sunday night 
instead of Sunday afternoon), “Omnibus” turned 
its entire hour and a half over to a Bernstein 
excursion into the American musical comedy. 
Like the others, it projected a highly personalized 
charm and an equally personalized point of view, 
although this time it did seem that one of our 
most gifted composers in the idiom (On the Town, 
for example) did offer up his head on the chop- 
ping block via some of his views—nay, pronounce- 
ments—on the Great American Art Form. A 
somewhat belabored parallel between The Mikado 
and Of Thee I Sing was overdrawn, to note one 
minor irritant, but Bernstein really lowered the 
boom when he attempted an arbitrary line of 
demarcation between the modern operetta and 
the musical comedy. To qualify as a musical com- 
edy, it appeared, the Broadway vernacular was 
indispensable, and overtones of jazz were highly 
recommended. This definition turned Show Boat, 
Carousel, The King and I and My Fair Lady into 
operettas and even the First Grade knows that 
The Merry Widow is the only operetta ever 
allowed on Broadway any more, and that only at 
decent intervals. 





Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 


ARTS 5 during | the past —- years. 


— Decisien... = 


Thing.. 
Inspector Colls.... 
The Y and Fair 


el 
The Country Girl 
Bell, wee and 5 Conte 


The Reclin igure... 
eclining Fi 
Plain and Fancy 


Order by month and year of issue 
Prices: 1956, SO0c—1955, 75c, 
1954 and all previous issues $1. 
Please enclose check or money 
order with your order. Send to: 
Back Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 
208 So. LaSalle, Chicago, illinois. 


TV's Operatic Offspring 


One of the most effective gimmicks 
in television these days is taking the 
people out of the magic box and 
sending them on the road. Here, as 
has been proven, an avid public pal- 
pitates to see Arlene Francis and 
Dave Garroway in person. As pub- 
licly proclaimed by Brigadier Gen- 
eral David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the Radio Corporation of 
America, this season’s tour of the 
N.B.C. Opera Company is activated 
by no such crass motives. “This 
new organization,” broadcast Gen- 
eral Sarnoff last year when he an- 
nounced the formation of the N.B.C. 
“Television Opera Theatre's” off- 
spring, “will bring operas in English 
to your communities and help to 
broaden still further the musical 
horizons of our land.” 


By early December, when the tour 
will end, the new N.B.C. Opera 
Company will have “broadened still 
further the musical horizons” of 
some forty-seven cities with fifty- 
four performances, in English, of 
Puccini's Madame Butterfly and Mo- 
zart’s The Marriage of Figaro, of 
which thirty-five will be of Butterfly 
and nineteen of Figaro. Considering 
the exigencies of the roles along 
with the hazards of touring, the 
company is traveling with five But- 
terflys, three Pinkertons, two Suzukis, 
two Consuls, two Countesses, two 
Counts, two Susannas, two Figaros, 
and three Cherubinos. The orchestra 
of thirty-nine is conducted by Peter 
Herman Adler, the company’s music 
and artistic director, who handles 
the Figaro, and Herbert Grossman, 


who conducts Butterfly. All con- 
cerned, with their impedimenta, will 
have traveled in three buses and 
three trucks for ten thousand miles, 
from Philadelphia to as far west as 
Omaha and Des Moines, and back to 
Newark. Despite the crowded houses 
anticipated, the tour is expected to 
incur a deficit of from $150,000 to 
$200,000, which amount is to be 
picked up by R.C.A. and N.B.C., the 
tour sponsors. A bargain, considering 
the enlargement of those musical 
horizons. 


As seen and heard at the start of 
the tour in Philadelphia, the N.B.C. 
Opera Company bore a startling re- 
semblance to the New York City 
Opera Company. True, the sets and 
costumes were new, and the singers 
obviously had’ been given adequate 
rehearsal time. But the faces and 
voices were those of Phyllis Curtin 
(Countess), Adelaide Bishop (Su- 
sanna), Frances Bible (Cherubino), 
Walter Cassel (Count) and Ralph 
Herbert (Figaro), all familiar at New 
York’s City Center. This would 
hardly qualify as a conditioning fac- 
tor if the performance had reached 
some level heretofore not obtained 
at one time or another in New York 
and on the road. But it did not, rais- 
ing a possible question: How many 
more operas per year could that 
$200,000 produce on television? The 
technical and artistic possibilities of 
the medium itself have already pro- 
duced unusually high levels of per- 
formance, viz. Salome and The Magic 
Flute of recent memory. And good- 
ness knows, the potential for fur- 
ther cultural enlightment is limitless. 


Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. Pat and G. B. S. 


(continued from page 31) 


In spite of their skirmishes, Tree 
still hankered after a play by G.BS., 
and four years after the fuss over 
Blanco Posnet he heard from George 
Alexander that an undoubted “win- 
ner” had been written by Shaw for 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, which Alex- 
ander himself would have produced 
if he had not made up his mind 
never again to have that lady in 
his theatre. This was Pygmalion, the 
main idea of which had first entered 
the author’s head when he saw 
Forbes-Robertson and Mrs. Camp- 
bell acting together some fifteen 
years before. By the time the play 
was written Mrs. Campbell had be- 
come so difficult to work with that 
every manager thought twice before 
casting her for a part, though all of 
them knew that she was the only 
actress on the stage who could carry 
a bad play to success on her own 


shoulders. Tree, like Alexander, had 
found her impossible in the theatre, 
but, unlike Alexander, he quickly 
forgot unpleasantness, and when she 
approached him about Pygmalion he 
immediately asked Shaw to let him 
hear it. A reading took place in the 
dome of His Majesty’s, and Tree's 
mind was made up before the con- 
clusion of the third act. “His admir- 
ation for you and the play is ENOR- 
MOUS,” Mrs. Campbell wrote to 
Shaw. 

Neither Tree nor Alexander 
would have thought any less of the 
play if they had known that its 
theme had formed an episode in 
Tobias Smollett’s novel Peregrine 
Pickle. It seems that Shaw himself 
was unaware of this because when 
the resemblance was pointed out he 
said: “I read Smollett’s novels in my 
youth and didn’t care for them, but 
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it’s quite possible that the incident 
in Peregrine Pickle got lodged in my 
memory without my being conscious 
of it and stayed there until I needed 
it. Like Shakespeare and Moliére, I 
take my good things where I find 
them, giving them a fresh setting, a 
Shavian philosophy and a modern 
meaning. I believe it has been re- 
marked before that there’s nothing 
new under the sun, and I dare say 
that Smollett pinched this idea from 
someone else.” The memory of his 
boyhood must have been as remark- 
able as the genius of his manhood, 
for the story of his Eliza Doolittle 
follows that of Smollett’s girl almost 
as closely as Shakespeare’s Roman 
plays follow Plutarch. A summary 
of the adventure in Peregrine Pickle 
may not be out of place: 


The hero, Peregrine, meets a beg- 
garwoman and her sixteen-year-old 
daughter on the road. The latter is 
filthily clothed and talks the lan- 
guage of Billingsgate, but she has 
agreeable features, so Peregrine 
buys her for a small sum of money 
from the beggarwoman, or as Smol- 
lett puts it, “purchased her prop- 
erty in the wench,” and tries an ex- 
periment which he has long con- 
templated. He has noticed that “the 
conversation of those who are dig- 
nified with the appellation of polite 
company, is neither more edifying 
nor entertaining than that which is 
met with among the lower classes of 
mankind; and that the only essen- 
tial difference, in point of demean- 
our, is the form of an education, 
which the meanest capacity can ac- 
quire, without much study or appli- 
cation. Possessed of this notion, he 
determined to take the young men- 
dicant under his own tutorage and 
instruction. In consequence of which, 
he hoped he should, in a few weeks, 
be able to produce her in company, 
as an accomplished young lady of 
uncommon wit, and an excellent un- 
derstanding.” 


He takes the girl home, gets his 
man to give her a good washing, 
scrubbing and rinsing, has her hair 
cut, and clothes her decently. He 
then proceeds to cure her of swear- 
ing, his most difficult job, and in a 
few days is able to present her at 
the table of country squires, where 
she scarcely says a word but be- 
haves well enough to provoke no 
comment. He makes her repeat sen- 
tences from Shakespeare, Otway and 
Pope, tells her the names of cele- 
brated players which she can intro- 
duce casually into the conversation, 
and teaches her to play whist. After 
passing the test of meeting a com- 
pany of her own sex, where her apt 
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quotations give an impression of 
learning and taste, she goes to Lon- 
don, lives in private lodgings with a 
female attendant, is instructed in 
dancing and French, and attends 
plays and concerts several times a 
week. At a public assembly Peregrine 
dances with her among the gay 
ladies of fashion, and her air of rus- 
ticity is regarded by them as an 
agreeable wildness of spirit, superior 
to the forms of common breeding. 
Then she enters the most exclusive 
and elegant circles, “and continued 
to make good pretensions to gentil- 
ity, with great circumspection. But 
one evening, being at cards with a 
certain lady whom she detected in 
the very act of unfair conveyance, 
she taxed her roundly with the 
fraud, and brought upon herself 
such a torrent of sarcastic reproof, 
as overbore all her maxims of cau- 
tion, and burst open the floodgates 
of her own natural repartee, twanged 
off with the appellation of b---- 
and w----, which she repeated 
with great vehemence, in an atti- 
tude of manual defiance, to the ter- 
ror of her antagonist, and the as- 
tonishment of all present: Nay, to 
such an unguarded pitch was she 
provoked, that starting up, she snapt 
her fingers, in testimony of disdain, 
and, as she quitted the room, applied 
her hand to that part which was the 
last of her that disappeared, inviting 
the company to kiss it, by one of its 
coarsest denominations.” 

Peregrine is a little disconcerted 
by this relapse, which excludes her 
from the social circles in which she 
has been moving; and as the aris- 
tocracy feel insulted because a com- 
mon trull has been palmed off on 
them as a young lady of birth and 
education, he is forbidden their 
houses. He feels relieved when she 
runs off with his valet, and provides 
them with money to start a tavern. 


It is hardly worth mentioning that 
Shaw’s keen interest in the science 
of phonetics and his witty handling 
of the subject lift his play far above 
Smollett’s humorously ribald story, 
just as Shakespeare’s Henry IV. is 
incomparably superior to Holins- 
hed’s chronicle. 


Since Shaw’s plays demand the 
technique of Shakespearean actors, 
there was much trouble at rehears- 
als, neither Tree nor Mrs. Campbell 
having learned it. “There is no rose 
without a thorn, but I have known 
many a thorn without a rose,” Tree 
once said, and for several weeks 
Shaw was a roseless thorn in the 
side of the actor-manager. Apart 
from the difficulty of making Tree 
speak the lines as the author wished 
them to be spoken, Shaw found it 
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almost impossible to get on with the 
job of producing because Tree was 
completely unbusinesslike, leaving a 
rehearsal without a word of explan- 
ation when someone wanted to see 
him, and on his return expecting the 
rehearsal to continue from where 
he had left off. To an ordered mind 
like Shaw’s, the utter lack of 
method at Tree’s theatre had been 
inconceivable until he was compelled 
to face the reality, and he had to 
adapt his nature to the preposterous 
conditions. The Scotsman expresses 
his individuality by difference of 
opinion, the Englishman by indiffer- 
ence to any opinion, and the Irish- 
man Shaw now expressed his by 
both in turn. He fought, gave way, 
fought again, gave way again, and 
at length achieved some sort of pro- 
duction “in the face of an unresist- 
ing, amusing, friendly, but heart- 
breakingly obstructive principal.” 


The scenes during rehearsals were 
quite awful. Shaw could not treat 
two such histrionic monsters as 
Tree and Mrs. Campbell in the 
quiet, amiable, informal manner 
that got the best out of the actors 
under Granville Barker’s manage- 
ment. Tree, with his odd combina- 
tion of sympathy and thoughtless- 
ness, did the most unpardonable 
things in complete innocence. “I 
never could bring myself to hit him 
hard enough,” said Shaw, “whereas 
no poker was thick enough, no brick 
heavy enough, to leave a bruise on 
Mrs. Campbell.”’ Yet it should be re- 
corded that he did address the man- 
ager, “I say, Tree, must you be so 
treacly?” which convulsed the staff 
but induced symptoms of epilepsy in 
the victim. Sometimes a_ rehearsal 
was stopped while Tree recovered 
from a Shavian comment. Some- 
times Mrs. Campbell refused to con- 
tinue until the author left the the- 
atre. On at least two occasions 
G.B.S. gathered his papers together 
with quiet dignity and departed. 
Once he retired from the stage and 
went to collect something he had 
left in the dress circle, whence he 
heard Mrs. Campbell speaking her 
lines. “Accursed woman, can’t you 
wait till I am out of earshot?” he 
called out. At a dress rehearsal he 
begged Tree to allow others some 
of the limelight which he had been 
enjoying for thirty years. “I’ve stood 
your insults long enough: I’ll have 
no more of them!”. exploded Tree. 
“Ah, now, don’t lose your temper,” 
said Shaw coaxingly. “If you could 
forget that you are Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree for a moment and 
step into the part of Professor Hig- 
gins, we'd get along splendidly.” 
During one of the author’s tempo- 
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rary absences he wrote a long letter 
containing much advice on how the 
part of Higgins should be handled. 
Tree entered a reflection in his note- 
book: “I will not go so far as to say 
that all people who write letters of 
more than eight pages are mad, but 
it is a curious fact that all madmen 
write letters of more than eight 
pages.” 

Stella Campbell thought it splen- 
did of Tree to accept with gentle in- 
difference letters that would have 
made a Frenchman challenge Shaw 
to a duel; but the truth is that most 
of the agitation was due to her. 
“Why do you always turn your back 
to me at this point?” Tree asked. 
“But it’s a very nice. back, isn’t it?” 
blandished Mrs. Pat. A chuckle from 
Shaw did not mend matters, and 
there were moments when her be- 
havior drove Tree screaming from 
the stage. When the play was ready 
for production, Tree and Mrs. Camp- 
bell lunched at the Royal Automo- 
bile Club with Shaw, who suddenly 
staggered his guests by saying: 


COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 


“Have you noticed that we three peo- 
ple, all of us with established repu- 
tations and even eminent ones, and 
all of us no longer young, have 
nevertheless been treating one an- 
other all through this business as 
beginners?” They had not noticed 
it, but it was so palpably true that 
they could not gainsay it. The effect 
of the rehearsals on Shaw became 
apparent to him when the proofs of 
several photographs, taken just after 
the first night, were submitted. “I 
suppressed them because they made 
me look like an old dog who had 
been in a fight and got the worst of 
it. But I sent one to Stella with the 
words ‘Are you not ashamed?’ and 
another to Tree saying ‘This is your 
work.’ ”’ 

The great sensation of the play on 
the first night was the phrase “Not 
bloody likely!” The audience gasped, 
their intake of breath making a 
sound that could have been mistaken 
for a protracted hiss. This never 
happened again because all future 
audiences knew what was coming 


and roared with laughter. The ex- 
pression was Shaw's nearest equiva- 
lent to the exit line of Smollett’s 
girl in Peregrine Pickle, but even 
in that euphemistic form it shook 
the senior generation. One of them, 
Sydney Grundy, erupted in The Daily 
Mail, saying that, though there was 
no harm in Shaw’s “incarnadine ad- 
verb” when informed by genius, “on 
his pen it is poison.” In Grundy’s 
opinion, Shaw was imperiling the 
liberty of the English theatre, and 
he declared that public indignation 
was gathering over a deeply re- 
sented outrage. Perhaps Grundy’s 
attitude was due to the hatred of 
jumped-up genius usually felt by 
talent, or to the fact that, when a 
dramatic critic, Shaw had described 
one of Grundy’s plays as “a mere 
contrivance for filling a theatre bill, 
and not, I am bound to say, a very 
apt contrivance even at that,” and 
had called a Grundeian lecture on 
the sex question in another play “the 
greatest nonsense possible.” What- 
ever the cause, Grundy was incap- 
able of seeing that it would have 
been easier for any other playwright 
to touch a star by leaping into the 
air than to write Pygmalion. But he 
was not the only person to express 
the public indignation. The Theatri- 
cal Managers Association wrote to 
inform Tree, its president, that a 
member had complained of “Not 
bloody likely!,” and that “with a 
view to retaining the respect of the 
public for the theatre” they would 
be much obliged if he would have 
the objectionable words omitted, 
since they lowered the standard of 
the profession and might result in 
licenses being refused to managers 
of theatres where the play was per- 
formed. Tree got Henry Dana to 
reply that he declined to accede to 
their suggestion and that the tone 
of their letter was wholly unjustifi- 
able. 


Public indignation manifested it- 
self by packing the theatre at every 
performance and applauding’ the 
play with gusto. Shaw called it his 
As You Like It; that is, as the pub- 
lic liked it, and Tree netted thirteen 
thousand pounds out of the London 
run. He could have made a great 
deal more. “It is quite absurd that 
the notice should go up at the end 
of a_ two-thousand-pound week,” 
Mrs. Campbell complained to Shaw. 
But Tree was bored with the show, 
wanted a holiday at Marienbad, and 
brought down the final curtain 
toward the close of July. He was 
also irritated by Shaw’s lack of in- 
terest in his performance. “Tree has 
only one ambition in the world, that 
you should be pleased with his Hig- 
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gins,”’ Mrs, Campbell told Shaw. But 
the author had suffered enough dur- 
ing rehearsals and kept away from 
the theatre, though in response to 
Tree’s reiterated requests he prom- 
ised to witness the hundredth per- 
formance, adding that this was 
tantamount to not seeing it again. 
But he had to redeem his promise, 
and sat through the hundredth (and 
punitive) performance. He _ found, 
scarcely to his surprise, that Tree 
had “contributed to my second act 
a stroke of comic business so out- 
rageously irrelevant that I solemnly 
cursed the whole enterprise, and 
bade the delinquents farewell for- 
ever.”” He also found what he ex- 
pected, that Tree, who loved roman- 
tic endings, had hit on the idea of 
throwing flowers to Eliza in the 
brief interval between the end of 
the play and the fall of the curtain, 
thus letting the audience know that 
a marriage would shortly take place 
between the professor and the flower 
girl, which was in flagrant opposi- 


The Chambermaid 


tion to the author’s conception of 
their characters and relationship. 

In several letters that passed be- 
tween them Shaw tried to make 
Tree aware of the error, and Tree 
tried to make Shaw aware of the 
box office. “My ending makes money: 
You ought to be grateful,” said Tree. 
“Your ending is damnable: You 
ought to be shot,” replied Shaw. A 
few days before Tree’s death, he 
and Shaw walked home together 
from a council meeting at the Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Art. Tree was as 
youthful, high-spirited and enthu- 
siastic as ever, making Shaw feel 
hopelessly old and grumpy in com- 
parison; and oblivious of all the 
emotional disturbance and _ nerve- 
testing correspondence which had 
taken place during the production 
of Pygmalion only three years be- 
fore, Tree spoke of an early revival 
in terms that suggested a happy re- 
newal of the most delightful expe- 
rience of their lives. 


Television Drama, Circa 1956 


diffident souls, are not apt to find out 
on their own whether or not they 
have a talent for writing verse plays. 
I do make one prophecy: In time 
poets will write for television and if 
verse plays are possible in this cen- 
tury, they will find their audiences 
through television long after the soft 
murmur of a certain cocktail party 
has died away. 

One style dominant for some years 
now in television has been the mood- 
piece, the low-keyed naturalistic 
family drama, hinging on a single 
apercu, ending often as not on the 
same note as it began. Fred Coe, 
who produced the ‘“Philco Play- 
house,” was generally credited with 
popularizing this genre though it has 
of course had a long history in the 
theatre. Paddy Chayefsky is the best 
known of these writers and I think 
the play of his included here, The 
Mother, is his best in this manner. 
Horton Foote, an accomplished 
Southern dramatist, was another of 
Coe’s writers, and, to my mind, his 
play A Young Lady of Property is 
the best of these “best” plays: He is 
allusive, delicate, elegiac, not unlike 
the early Tennessee Williams. I 
should like to note, parenthetically, 
it is never easy to read plays. There 
is a definite trick to it, similar to 
the ability some musicians have of 
reading a score and hearing it in 
their inner ear. Some plays that read 
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well to the layman play badly, and 
often plays which have been splen- 
did in production read appallingly. 
Of this collection I can only say they 
all played well, some brilliantly, and 
the reader must visualize as he reads 
an actual, an ideal performance. 


There has been much talk recently 
(spurred, I suspect, by the television 
writers themselves) about a new 
renaissance in dramatic writing. 
brought about by television. I should 
be wary of such optimism. A cynic 
might say that out of 1,400 plays a 
year there are bound to be a few 
good ones, the law of averages ob- 
taining. Actually, what has happened 
is that the need for material of any 
kind to decorate the buzzing air is 
so great that the first requisite of a 
renaissance does now exist: An audi- 
ence is waiting, an invisible passive 
audience, true, wired though they 
are for response by the various sur- 
vey agencies, but still it is a real and 
vast audience with a huge appetite 
for plays—and art, traditionally, 
comes best when it is needed. The 
theatre, certainly, was at its finest 
when it was the principal amuse- 
ment of, say, a burgeoning England. 
So one might tentatively conclude 
that the time is propitious, the mo- 
ment pregnant, and to throw fuel on 
the ill-natured controversy between 
the comparative merits of the the- 
atre and television, I believe, as far 


as writing goes, that one can find 
better work oftener on the small 
gray screen than on Broadway. But 
such comparisons are of course 
pointless; also, except for musical 
comedy, our theatre has always been 
resolutely second-rate with only 
occasional flashes of glory from a 
Williams or an O’Neill. By contrast, 
television’s range is infinitely greater; 
it is third-rate, fourth-rate and 
worse; it is also first-rate now and 
then; its very abundance is mon- 
strous but rewarding, and though 
the highest plays of a Williams, of a 
Brecht, of a Giraudoux—to name a 
disparate triad of genius—are not 
being equaled on television, there 
are, nevertheless, signs and portents. 

The plays included here show, I 
think, each author at his most char- 
acteristic. For instance; Reginald 
Rose’s essential theme has been a 
journalistic one, in the best sense: 
discrimination against minorities. 
The play reprinted here was, I am 
told, originally written about a Negro 
family moving into a white neigh- 
borhood, but due to last-minute timid- 
ities on the part of the regnant 
powers, the Negro became a convict, 
which, in an odd way, makes the 
play more interesting, more univer- 
sal, more like a Kafka dilemma. 
Rose has been forced often to dodge 
about his theme, dramatizing preju- 
diee against Jews and Negroes as 
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being simply prejudice against an 
individual for an unnamed fact of 
his being. The dodging has been 
creatively useful. 


It is interesting how one finds, 
over and over again, a somewhat 
pietistic note in these plays: Don't 
persecute others your father 
made you what you are but, Freud 
in hand, forgive him . . . it is better 
to have a happy little life than em- 
bark upon a dangerous one. What 
television plays are about will one 
day, I suspect, provide investigators 
into our sad culture with much evi- 
dence, and none of it too heartening. 
But a writer cannot help but reflect 
his society, and television’s writers 
in particular reveal the time we're 
living in if only by what they do not 
say, what they take for granted. 
They are the mirrors to the day, suc- 
ceeding a certain kind of novel now 
moribund. 


If one had had the space there 
would also be in this volume plays 
by David Swift, Arnold Shulman, 
James Costigan, David Shaw, David 
Davidson, Sumner Locke - Elliott, 
George Bellak . . . but, in any case, 
here are the plays chosen, works 
written at the beginning of a new 
dramatic medium, intimations per- 
haps of a new abundant age in the 
drama. 


{The following is Mr. Vidal’s 
explanatory note describing the cir- 
cumstances which caused the forego- 
ing to be omitted from the published 
anthology. ] 


Due to a contractual vagary, one 
of the contributors to Best Television 
Plays was granted the unprecedented 
and heady privilege of being able to 
pass upon the entire contents before 
his own play could be included. Un- 
happily for the publishers, not until 
the whole book was set in type did 
he exereise his power of recall, by 
which time it was too late to remove 
his play; instead this editor, with 
uncomplaining nobility, withdrew his 
own prefatory remarks which had, 
it seems, given offense. 


The burden of the contributor’s 
complaint was that I, in my intro- 
duction, had slighted the television 
writer’s essential “dignity.” (I am 
starting herewith a movement to 
declare a moratorium on the word 
dignity when used to characterize 
the human: It smacks of the solip- 
sist and the demagogue. Human be- 
ings are many things both good and 
bad but they are not dignified.) In 
any case, on rereading what I 
thought was a fairly informative and 
certainly bland introduction, I see, 
I think, what angered my contribu- 


tor. I tried too hard to avoid the 
afflatus usual to popular writers dis- 
cussing themselves, their critics and 
their art; theirs is not an easy tone 
to imitate, being, at once, so many 
things: overemphatic, self-assertive 
yet nervously modest, pretending al- 
ways not to hear the noise of one’s 
own fine drum struck hard, Not able 
to achieve this happy pitch, I am 
forced to behave in my own way, 
cool and sinister though that may 
seem to at least one of my betters. 


But I must defend myself against 
the charge of underestimating the 
achievements of television. I should 
not have bothered to collect these 
plays if I nad not admired them, 
nor—to be personal—should I have 
spent so much time trying to write 
television plays decently. On the 
other hand, I have not deluded my- 
self, nor will I try to delude others 
into thinking these plays are among 
the treasures of the world drama. 
They are not. My dissident contribu- 
tor is welcome of course to his 
dream of fulfillment (one of the 
worst novelists I know begins each 
book with an announcement to his 
friends that at last Tolstoy has met 
his match: He is ready). Considering 
the difficulties and restrictions under 
which these forty-seven-minute plays 
were written and produced, they are 
excellent; but one could not, with a 
straight face, compare them to Ham- 
let or even to The Member of the 
Wedding, to name a good “small” 
play. 


It is, I think, enough to say that 
these television plays worked; they 
were effective; many of their writ- 
ers were getting a first chance at 
production and have since gone on to 
larger and better creations. In other 
words, when I speak of limitations, I 
speak not of the writers’ talents but 
of the medium itself in this moment 
of its history. The future, especially 
with subscription television, may 
very well be glorious. But right now 
friumphs are limited. The stage, de- 
spite its shrunken audience, is still 
the true center, the place for the 
larger action and the better deed. 
The proof, oh, angry contributor? 
The leading television writers are 
either on or approaching Broadway 
as fast as possible; even this aging 
boy novelist has succumbed to yet 
another of the Sirens’ songs, court- 
ing an enchanted death, among those 
hazardous reefs west of Broadway! 
In any event, no one need ever 
apologize for television. Its future is 
boundless and the writers who were 
in it at the beginning were—are— 
pioneers. What could be more inter- 
esting? Or more “dignified” ? 
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The Legacy of Living Theatre 


(continued from page 73) 


tickets which the critic takes fer 
granted and the paying public some- 
times resents. The dignified Dra- 
matic Mirror had an adult for local 
correspondent, but a very unimpor- 
tant journal published in Atlanta 
and called The Footlight consented 
to appoint me its representative. 
Though traveling managers (they 
usually hovered over the local ticket 
taker to prevent any skulduggery) 
varied in the degree of their cordial- 
ity when I presented my credentials, 
the strain on my parents’ pocket- 
book was considerably relieved. And 
if any traveling manager looked un- 
usually bilious, there was always 
my friend the stage-door keeper who 
would let me pass that I might pro- 
ceed unobserved into the auditorium 
via the passageway which leads from 
the stage into a stage box. In fact, 
it was thanks to these more bilious 
managers that I got my first 
glimpses of backstage life and first 
saw the members of financially 
shaky companies peering anxiously, 
one after another, through the peep- 
hole in the curtain in order to count 
the house and calculate the possibil- 
ity that they would be out of a job 
by the end of the week. Disillusion- 
ing perhaps, but a valuable correc- 
tive to the delusion that the theatre 
is all glamour. 

Sometimes we are advised to read 
only the best books and see only the 
best plays, but I am not sure that 
the advice is sound. One gets to 
taking excellence too much for 
granted instead of recognizing it as 
the miraculous thing it is. As a 
professional reviewer I sometimes 
wished that I might be spared any 
more of the kind of education bad 
plays provided, but at least I never 
regretted that I had once learned 
dramatic literature from the _ bot- 
tom up. 

My first visits to Broadway (super- 
vised by an older brother) fell in 
the epoch of Turn to the Right, 
Seven Keys to Baldpate, Fair and 
Warmer and, best of all, it seemed 
to me, The Boomerang, whose daz- 
zlingly beautiful star, Martha Hed- 
man, soon disappeared from the 
stage because (as I learned only a 
year or two ago) she married the 
friend of one of my friends and has 
been, these forty years or more, the 
happy wife of a prosperous husband 
far from Broadway. Not very long 
after my first introduction to New 
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York I was there to stay for thirty- 
seven years, during the first nine of 
which I saw most of the plays at my 
own expense until I was granted the 
privilege of seeing all of them gratis. 

Only a tiny fraction of all that we 
have read in books or seen on the 
stage is subject to recall, though no 
doubt much of what has sunk below 
the-surface continues to affect us in 
ways we can never know. Moreover 
the great theatrical experiences we 
do remember differ from those we 
get when we first read some great 
book, and are unique in this: They 
cannot be checked against the thing 
which produced them, and this fact 
confers upon these experiences an 
absolute value. One changes and, 
sometimes, one matures. One would 
not be moved by what moved ene 
then. But one was moved, and be- 
cause the experience was genuine it 
remains so in memory. 

I can re-examine the philosophical! 
observations “Life’s a funny proposi- 
tion after all” and I no longer find 
it very profound. But the excitement 
of that first vaudeville show is still 
real. How many of the great later 
moments that I remember were 
great for me at that moment only 
and would not be great again? That 
question I could not answer, and I 
have no desire as I write this to dis- 
criminate between individual expe- 
riences on the basis of their objective 
justification. But I close my eyes and 
ask, “What rises to the surface when 
I say to myself: ‘Great moments in 
the Broadway theatre, 1915-1952’?” 
Here, then, are a few of the things 
which come to me spontaneously and 
without thought: 

The parting of the curtains to re- 
veal on the tiny stage of the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse the first scene of 
The Hairy Ape—Louis Wolheim 
feverishly feeding coal to the hellish 
flames below the boilers of an ocean 
liner; the whole of The Little Clay 
Cart at the Neighborhood Play- 
house; Pauline Lord in They Knew 
What They Wanted, twisting her 
handkerehief as she begins to real- 
ize that she has made some kind of 
mistake though she does not yet 
know what; Winifred Lenihan at 
almost every moment of Saint Joan; 
Ina Claire parrying the thrusts of 
her grim would-be lover in Biogra- 
phy; Lynn Fontanne quietly enjoy- 
ing her power in the “my three men” 
scene of Strange Interlude; the final 
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closing of the shutters at the end of 
Mourning Becomes Electra; John 
Gielgud mourning the death of his 
nonexistent brother in The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest; Ethel Mer- 
man singing “I Get a Kick Out of 
You”; Bert Lahr singing “The Song 
of the Woodman”; and, of course, 
Willie Howard struggling against 
the appeal of two distractions as he 
attempts to contribute his part to 
the quartet from Rigoletto. 

Then there are those moments of 
relief followed by happy anticipation 
when the first three minutes of some 
performance conveys the absolute 
assurance that author, director and 
performers know perfectly well what 
they want to do, and that, for once, 
they are going to do it perfectly. 
What Price Glory? conveyed that 
assurance; so did Oklahoma! when 
Alfred Drake strolled on stage to sing 
“Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’ ”’; so 
did the first three minutes of A 
Streetcar Named Desire. Perhaps 
Winterset never quite lived up to the 
promise of the curtain which rose 
on the scene underneath Brooklyn 
Bridge, but it was an absorbing play 
and a very impressive attempt to 
grapple with a grand tragic problem. 

How much do these moments 
mean to me? How different would I 
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be if neither they nor any similar 
experiences had ever’ impressed 
themselves upon me? Significantly 
different, I am sure. There is no 
other aesthetic experience which is 
the precise equivalent, and it is im- 
portant enough to make me sorry 
for all the many young people who 
are now content with television and 
the movies, and who will never seek 
it out. I am sure that whatever 
movies and TV can give, it is not an 
equivalent—if only for the reason 
that a shadow cannot communicate 
what flesh and blood can. 

To give up the theatre now is a 
very different thing from never hav- 
ing known it. I have many other 
interests, and like my distinguished 
colleague Brooks Atkinson, I have 
some which can be cultivated much 
better far from Broadway than on 
it. But I once offended some readers 
of books dealing with these other 
interests by saying that though I 
never felt completely at home with 
anyone whose whole experience was 
of cities, neither did I ever feel com- 
pletely at home with those who had 
never known cities at all. And the 
theatre is certainly one of the 
things from which, in cities, one 
learns what is not to be learned 
anywhere else. 
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Top Man of the Actor's Fund 


(continued from page 25) 


some of the Actors’ Fund's guests; 
he wasn’t smiling when he mentioned 
some who've been _ troublesome. 
“There was a great beauty of yester- 
day at East Islip until recently,” he 
said. “Now she’s moved in with a 
family on Long Island. We're still 
contributing to her support. She’s 
still beautiful—at least she has re- 
tained a lot of her looks—but she 
was very difficult at Islip. Hard to 
get along with. But she made all of 
us laugh when she got a lot of pies 
and spread them around in the home. 
She was asked why she did it. ‘Be- 
cause you just never serve enough 
pie,’ she said. That was that. 

“One actress went to Englewood 
and heard a guest kicking about the 
meals. She turned on that particular 
guest and gave her a talk, telling 
her that she ought to be ashamed of 
herself, that she was getting good 
food and that she was being paid to 
eat it. I suppose that there’s truth in 
such a statement. We do give each 
guest $4 a week for spending money. 

“There are several people in the 
Englewood home who held fine posi- 
tions in the theatre. I think that 
most of these good people are satis- 
fied, but we do run into trouble now 
and then. We sent a famous vaude- 
ville actress to Engleyood. She 
raised such Cain that we had to send 
her to East Islip, and later she was 
back at Englewood and still later in 
the infirmary. 

“There was one woman who gave 
us a time. She once came to my 
apartment house and demanded to 
be taken up to my apartment. She 
owed $300 to a hotel and was about 
to be put out. I took care of the bill, 
paying the hotel direct instead of 
giving the money to her. Well, that 
infuriated her. She raised holy hell. 
She is a distressing case. She has 
often been at the Actors’ Fund 
offices, making demands and yelling. 

“But there are others who are just 
wonderful. Some of the famous peo- 
ple of Broadway’s earlier years just 
don’t want to go into the homes, but 
they need aid and we give it to them. 
There’s a celebrated star now living 
in a New York hotel who has had 
some assistance from us. She never 
fails to write me a lovely letter 
every year.” 

Mr. Vincent likes theatregoers to 
know of the case of Conrad Cantzen, 
an old and obscure actor, who denied 
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himself everything and amassed a 
fortune of nearly $250,000, leaving it 
with the Guaranty Trust Company 
as trustee “to buy shoes for needy 
actors.” “Conrad died in abject pov- 
erty notwithstanding all of that 
money,” says Mr. Vincent. “He died 
in a little hut, sleeping under news- 
papers. He used to come to the 
Actors’ Fund meetings every year 
and get up and make a long speech. 
That was his chance to express him- 
self, and we all felt that he had that 
right. His bequest has been a great 
help to the profession. Why, during 
the fiscal year of May 1, 1954, to 
April 30, 1955, the shoes furnished 
through the Conrad Cantzen Shoe 
Fund totaled 703 pairs. Cantzen was 
indeed a remarkable man.” 

And so is Walter Vincent, in the 
opinion of many leaders of the 
American theatre and in the opinion 
of those who work with him, includ- 
ing Vinton Freedley, fund treasurer, 
and Warren P. Munsell, its secre- 
tary and general manager. The gra- 
cious Mr. Vincent wears a star 
sapphire ring, the gift of his wife, 
Eva Burnham Vincent, to whom he 
has been married for fifty years. 
They met when she was playing 
stock in Norfolk. They now live in 
an apartment (which they own) at 
955 Fifth Avenue. At the age of 
eighty-five Mr. Vincent became a 
life member of the Lambs, paying 
$1,000 for such membership. He has 
belonged to the Players for many 
years. The year he was elected to 
the Players he delivered the memo- 
rial address at the Edwin Booth 
birthday ceremonies. 

He has had many friends among 
the great people of the theatre 
through the years. One of them was 
David Warfield; another was George 
M. Cohan. “Don’t suppose I can 
claim Edwin Booth as a friend, but 
I used to play pinochle at the Lambs 
with Warfield. I was merely a super 
with Booth, appearing as a walk-on 
in Othello and Hamlet and Richard 
III,’ But he was definitely more than 
a walk-on when he played in Hamlet 
with Salvini. His role was that of 
Horatio. 

There was a time when Belasco 
charged Walter Vincent with trying 
to take Warfield from him. It was 
later, around Christmas, that he sent 
Belasco a letter offering friendship. 
There was an immediate reply from 


D.B., in which he said he had been 
just about ready to do the same 
thing. 

In speaking of Cohan, the Yankee 
Doodle Dandy, Mr. Vincent says: “I 
was devoted to George. He was more 
or less a genius. Sidney Wilmer and 
I used to pal around with him. That 
idea of a statue for him in Duffy 
Square is a very fine one.” You may 
be sure that Walter Vincent will be 
among those subscribing to the fund 
to perpetuate the memory of the 
song-and-dance man who did more to 
glamorize Broadway than any other 
man of his time. 
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various, but it is certainly a descend- 
ant of the mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages which dealt with the 
childhood of Christ in a series of 
scenes. Closely related to it histori- 
cally is the Krippenspiel, the same 
story told with live actors. 

In later centuries the Krippe re- 
ceived its strongest inspiration from 
the spiritual dramas of the Jesuit 
Order. The Jesuits, and soon there- 
after the Franciscans, were also the 
first to use the Krippe in religious 
education, a tradition which is still 
alive today. Owing to the interna- 
tional distribution of these orders, 
the Krippe has become known 
through the entire Western world, 
transperted from its original birth- 
place in Bavaria, Swabia and Tirol, 
where the Krippe is still most inten- 
sively cultivated today. 

In Italy the Krippe first found a 
home and became part of tradition 
in the seventeenth century, especially 
in Sicily and Naples. On the island 
the outstanding artist was Giovanni 
Matera (1653-1718), born in Trapani. 
A large number of his unusually life- 
like figures in a mixed-work tech- 
nique still exist. The heads, hands 
and feet are of carved wood, the 
bedies roughly constructed. The 
clothing, however, is kaschiert (made 
of cloth dipped in paste and modeled 
while damp, becoming stiff when 
dry), so that immovable, small plas- 
tic figures are the result. 

In Naples the high point was 
reached in the second half of the 
eighteenth century when a _ whole 
school of figurinai, artists who spe- 
cialized in making figures for Krippe 
presentations, came into existence 
within a few years. More than two 
dozen names of such artists are still 
known. The most important was 
Giuseppe Sammartino (1720-1793). 
The heads of these figures were mod- 
eled exclusively in terra cotta, glazed 
and painted; the arms and legs— 
especially the very expressive hands 
—were carved from wood, and the 
bodies made of wire wrapped in 
cloth. With this technique it was 
possible to adjust the figures to the 
dramatic scene and constantly give 
them new positions. The whole folk 
life was represented in the main 
scenes, as a sort of running commen- 
tary, and spun out so far that the 
subject threatened to be overwhelm- 
ing. 


The early nineteenth century 
brought the Neapolitan art of the 
Krippe almost completely to an end. 
Rationalism and changes in taste 
allowed the Krippe everywhere in 
Europe to descend to the status of 
a disdained “child’s toy.” Only in the 
second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, due in part to the activities of 
a Munich banker, Max Schmederer, 
as a collector, was the Krippe redis- 
covered. Where the Krippe origi- 
nated in the second half of the 
sixteenth century—in southern Ger- 
many and bordering areas—the art 
has also proved to have the most 
vitality. The very first reports of 
successive performances we have are 
from Altétting, Bavaria, in 1601, 
Munich in 1607, and Innsbruck in 
1608. 


Just as on a large stage in the 
course of a play a series of scenes 
unfolds before the eyes of the audi- 
ence, in the Krippe the individual 
scenes succeed one another accord- 
ing to a dramatic plan. The presen- 
tation of the manger scene, which 
gives the Krippe its name, is ex- 
tended to a complete story of the 
childhood of Christ. But whereas in 
a play the whole story may be told 
in one evening, the Krippe requires 
more time. The successive scenes ap- 
pear over a period of weeks or even 
months. 

Frequently the cycle begins with 
the scene in which Adam and Eve 
are cast out of Paradise, to contrast 
with the later presentation of the 
redemption of mankind through the 
birth of the Saviour. Adam and Eve 
are usually followed by the portrayal 
of the Annunciation, the visit of the 
Virgin Mary to her cousin Elizabeth, 
and the search for a room at an inn 
in overcrowded Bethlehem. The cli- 
max is reached with the appearance 
of the angel to the shepherds watch- 
ing in the field, and the holy night 
with the adoration of the angel and 
the shepherds. The Circumcision and 
presentation in the temple follows 
the scene of the adoration of the 
Magi, which is elaborated to endow 
the train with great pomp and pag- 
eantry. The flight into Egypt leads 
the observer through a romantic 
wilderness, while the homely scene 
of the boy Jesus growing up as a 
carpenter’s son in Nazareth accents 
the idyllic. The discovery of the 
twelve-year-old Jesus talking with 
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the doctors in the temple is more 
dramatically handled in order finally 
to close the Christmas cycle with the 
first public miracle of Jesus, the 
changing of water to wine at the 
marriage feast of Cana. 


Even in the earliest times of the 
Krippe, the whole life of Christ was 
sometimes included in the cycle. We 
have an exchange of letters of a 
Bavarian princess with Duke William 
’., “the Devout,” in the years 1577- 
84 to which we owe this information. 
Not only is the nature of the scenes 
borne out, but we learn especially 
that the figures used were manne- 
quins with limbs and heads carved 
out of wood and joined with wire so 
that the bodies could take different 
positions. They wore costumes sewn 
of real cloth. Today this type of 
figure is still a special favorite in 
the Krippe in Bavaria, for it can be 
moved into many different dramatic 
positions. Especially in the so-called 
Jahreskrippe, which presents scenés 
from the life of Christ in a cycle 
which extends over a period of a 
whole year, is this practice generally 
followed. It enables the exhibitor to 
get by with comparatively few fig- 
ures which he can use again and 
again. By changing costumes or 
changing the heads, he can achieve 
still further variations. 


From my own Krippe, which is 
shown throughout the year in a 
Munich church and _ reconstructed 
every four weeks or so, illustrations 
of this type of: traditional Krippe 
can be drawn. The figures are about 
ten inches tall. The bodies consist of 
two carved blocks of wood connected 
by strong copper wire—the spine. 
Further wires support the carved 
lower legs and feet, as well as the 
lower arms. The upper legs and up- 
per arms receive their necessary 
shape by wrapping the wire with 
strips of cloth. The carved heads, 
which are in one piece with the neck, 
are set into a groove in the trunk 
and are changeable. Fortunately in 
Bavaria the good old tradition of the 
Krippe has never died, so that even 
today wood carvers are available to 
fulfill the wishes of the exacting 
Krippe constructor. The best figure, 
however, is dead if it is not brought 
to life in the hands of a skillful 
“director.” In fact, the master Krippe 
constructor is a Jack-of-all-trades. 
Above all, through the artistry of his 
arrangements he must be able to 
weld his stiff objects into a living 
composition. 


The stage of my Krippe is built 
into a side chapel of a parish church. 
A viewing window about two feet 
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wide allows the observer to look into 
the scene, for which a space about 
twelve feet deep and ten feet wide 
is available. A blue cyclorama giving 
the illusion of space is painted at eye 
level with a Palestine landscape. By 
using movable wings of painted ply- 
wood it is possible to alter this back- 
ground. The stage itself lies some- 
what deeper than the eye can see. 
By using a number of low platforms 
and piling them one on top of the 
other, the terrain can be built up to 
a variety of heights. Thin moss and 
green and gray cloth are used to 
form various surface textures. Rocks 
are generally kaschiert (cleth or 
paper dipped in paste, often with 
chalk added to the mixture, and 
molded into shape while damp). 


Architectural details, whether for 
street scenes or inside rooms, are 
produced by using a set of coated 
wooden blocks which are double- 
faced and can be rearranged again 
and again in various compositions. 
They are worked in wood to scale, 
under the most exact observance of 
certain basic proportions which are 
related to the size of the dramatic 
figure—the human body. These 
standard pieces are supplemented 


with further properties. A scene first ° 


becomes lifelike when it is furnished 
with dozens of small objects which 
the Krippe constructor makes him- 
self. Various materials which fit in 
with the proportions can be used for 
vegetation. For example, I make the 
crests of olive trees from pieces of 
spruce root, and palm leaves from 
paper. 


My lighting arrangements are 
comparatively simple. The chief 
source of light—the “sun’”—is a ball 
of milk-white glass containing a 
strong electric light bulb; it can be 
changed into moonlight by covering 
it with a bluish-green glass shade. 
Supplementary sources of light can 
be used according to need, and a few 
tin boxes containing louvers and 
lenses serve as directional] floodlights. 
Insofar as the ceiling of the main 
room of an indoor set is not visible, 
it is left open in order to admit light. 
Footlights are superfluous, for they 
would only weaken the effectiveness 
of the subtle lighting needed on a 
miniature stage. 


The tradition of the southern Ger- 
man Krippe is thus very much alive 
today. By using modern lighting 
techniques and stage sets, each per- 
son who constructs a Krippe adds 
to the pleasure of the many friends 
of this most intimate branch of 
Christian dramatic art. 
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electric razor so he won't have to 
look at himself in a mirror and say, 
“Ah, me, this does not carry out my 
conception at all. It’s a_ terrific 
shock.” 


Musicals with the Mostest 


Goddard Lieberson, phonograph 
record tycoon, muscles into the 
criticking business by listing for the 
New York Times “the ten musicals 
most worth preserving.” They are, 
says he, Naughty Marietta, Show 
Boat, Girl Crazy, Pal Joey, Okla- 
homa!, Annie Get Your Gun, Street 
Scene, Kiss Me, Kate, Guys and Dolls 
and My Fair Lady. Just five of these 
are worth preserving—and you fig- 
ure out which ones. Then add five of 
your own to complete the ten. Start 
with Of Thee I Sing. Spelvin would 
include the film The Wizard of Oz. 


To London With Love 


(continued from page 63) 


child of nature who somehow or 
other did it all on a ouija board.” 

Unquotable quote from Richard 
Rodgers, in a monograph on the 
musical theatre: “To have playéd a 
small part in this development has 
been both a privilege and something 
of a responsibility.” Oh, foof, Dickie. 
Do not o’erstep the bounds of 
modesty. 

Hystero-lyrical quote from Sean 
O’Casey: “A wonderful man is Shaw, 
lord of a century of good deeds and 
great work. Oh, Bernard Shaw, 
there never can be a Last Post for 
you, for what you have written and 
what you have done sound a Reveille 
that can never end.” 

Quote from Kenneth Tynan: “He 
is six years dead, and the old saw 
holds truer than ever: Nobody who 
did not know Shaw personally ever 


summer under the rock, Spelvin was 
greeted by two pieces of news, one 
good and one bad. He was pleased 
to hear that Ward Morehouse will 
resume criticking, this time for the 
Newark Star-Ledger, the Long Is- 
land Press and other newspapers of 
the Newhouse chain, and regretful 
to learn that William Hawkins had 
turned in his badge as critic for the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun. 
Hawkins’ withdrawal 
fraternity 


leaves the 
with only one 
member—Richard Watts, 
Jr. (New York Post). It also removes 
the only aisle-sitter whoever deliber- 
ately chose to sit in the back of the 
house. Most of the critics 
Spelvin glimpses from his eyrie 
cluster about the footlights like 
around a candle—or bats 


critical 
wealthy 


whom 


moths 


loved him. around an arc light. However, good 


old George welcomes Tom Donnelly, 

Two-way Traffic who has replaced Hawkins on the 

As he returned to the Broadway World-Telly--and bids him watch 
fray, pallid and refreshed after his out. 


Plain and Fancy 


Quotable quote from Robert An- 
derson: “The playwright is usually 
thought of as a slightly benighted 
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CINEMOID COLOR MEDIUMS 


os HEAT RESISTANT...WATERPROOF...COLOR FILTERS 
Now Stocked in ALL Colors. 


NGe 


Pure, uniform colors, in an almost limitless variety of tints 
and hues, both primary and secondary, in all spectrum areas. 


Far more durable than any other color medium. Heat and moisture resistant quali- 
ties make these filters virtually indestructable. No need to continually “gel-up” 
during the run of a show .. . once is enough. Equally effective for use on high or 
low wattage lamps; indoors or outdoors — 








Furnished in 20 x 24 inch sheets. Can easily be cut to any shape or size. 


Educational Theater Division 
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Send for sample of Cinemoid 
material and listing of colors; 
also chart of Spectral Trans- 
mittance curves showing 
component spectrum wave 
length measurements and 
percentage of light trans- 
mittance. Ask for Bulletin 
No. 58. 
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[In November, THEATRE ARTS -carried two 
rebuttals to the Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan of the 
American National Theatre and Academy, under 
the title “Why, ANTA?” They were written by 
John Ben Tarver, managing director of the Encore 
Theatre, Taos, New Mexico, and Johnny George, 
producer-director of Theatre, Inc., Houston. The 
following article is a reply to these rebuttals. ] 


Beeause...! 


by 


John Wray Young 


I am a little weary of a certain type we have 
in the American theatre—the opinionated per- 
sons who sit in the midst of their own little 
projects and do nothing to solve the problems, 
or further the progress, of theatre as a whole. 
They find it so much easier to play the roles of 
critics than to give the time, energy and 
thought required of workers. 


I wonder if it has occurred to Mr. Tarver 
that ANTA’s “names,” whose publicizing he 
seems to resent so keenly, belong, in most cases, 
to talented and successful people whose lives 
would continue to be useful and important if 
they never saw their “names” in print again. 
ANTA knows that this kind of leadership, will- 
ing to serve an organization with time found 
somehow in the course of busy personal careers, 
is priceless and essential. 


These gifted individuals have long and gravely 
considered the problems of today’s theatre and 
have recognized that a vital first step is to find 
employment for Equity actors if they are to prac- 
tice and, thereby, develop as creative artists. 
Obviously the space for enlarged theatre practice 
is outside New York in areas long without com- 
mercial theatre. The ANTA board knows all this, 
and if Mr. Tarver will revise the order of ANTA 
aims, as he has listed them, he will find that it 
makes sound sense. Thus we “must create posi- 
tions for the hundreds of unemployed theatre 
personnel.” The Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan is an 
imaginatively bold approach to this first step. If 
the plan begins to function, then we achieve the 
second objective, “to spread the interest in living 
theatre.” 


Only the beginners in our field do not know that 
playgoing is not an automatic actign by the aver- 
age citizen. In many it can never become impor- 
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The author is a member of the boards of directors 
of the American National Theatre and Academy, 
and the National Association of Community The- 
atres, and a member of the advisory council of the 
American Educational Theatre Association. He is 
now in his twenty-first year as director of the 
Shreveport Little Theatre. 


tant, but in millions the talent for serving as 
audience is apparent, or latent, and needs constant 
development. The more plays seen, the more likely 
is theatre to win a permanent place in the indi- 
vidual’s way of life. 

For the first five years of our careers, my wife 
Margaret and I used to worry that the road com- 
panies and stock companies might take away our 
audiences. Now, after twenty-seven years, we 
know that the more good theatre given the Amer- 
ican people, the sooner we may reach ANTA’s 
third quoted objective: “to establish a truly 
national theatre.” 

This will not come about by isolated projects in 
Houston or Waco—particularly if such projects 
are unrelated in basic thinking to the concept of a 
national theatre. It is all very well to be involved 
in one’s personal productions, but to think the 
world revolves around them is nonsense. I think 
I can speak with some authority, since George 
Freedley, curator of the Theatre Collection of the 
New York Public Library, recently told me that, 
from his research, he had found that Margaret 
and I had done more productions together as 
designer and director than any other couple in the 
history of the American theatre: community, edu- 
cational and professional. The Great Sebastians 
will be our 190th. 

So I say this is not the time to ask, “What can 
ANTA do for me?,” but rather, “What can J dc 
for ANTA?” As ANTA organizing secretary for 
the Southwest, I know pretty well who works at 
the primary step of selling ANTA memberships. 
If Johnny George and Mr. Tarver will put some 
of their energy into that endeavor, they will begin 
to talk about ANTA’s many good points rather 
than continuing to seek out faults. That “truly 
national theatre” will be here only when enough - 
of us think in truly national terms! 
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THE BOY WHO NEVER LAUGHS 


Little Philippe never laughs. His dark eyes tell 
of sorrow, misery and hopelessness. He trudges 
through his poor fishing village begging for scraps 
of food—filling his basket with bits of firewood. 
Philippe’s father—a crippled war hero—cannot 
work. His mother is sick. Home is a cold, dirty 
shack in Northern France. Philippe often goes 
hungry. He has no warm clothes and shoes. He 
huddles in doorways to escape winter winds. 
Philippe is sad and hopeless—old beyond his 
years. He has never known the joy of being young. 


YOU CAN HELP! 


A child like Philippe can learn to laugh. Through your 
Save The Children Federation sponsorship, for just $10 
a month — $120 a year—you can provide funds to send 
food, clothing and many other essentials to a needy 
child in Finland, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, 
or Korea. You will receive a photograph and the story 
of “your” child. You may correspond with him. Your 
generous help will become part of a larger gift of 


understanding and friendship. 


~~ 


~~ 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Carnegie Endowment International Center 

United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N.Y. 
I would like to sponsor a needy child in [] Western Ger- 
many, [) Finland, [) France, [] Greece, [] Italy, 
[) Korea, or [) where the need is greatest. I will pay 
$120 for one year. Enclosed is payment for 
year, () $30 for the first quarter, or () $10 for the first 
month. Please send me my child’s name, story and picture. 


I cannot sponsor a child, but I would like to help by enclos- 
LIL ALL LL ALLL I EENINEES 


oe 
Se  ctereinsieneeninienienniate 
ya 


Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin 
Dr. Raiph W. Sockman 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy 


Drama under the Big Top 
(continued from page 60) 
informal environment. Why do peo- 
ple patronize Playhouse in the Park 
with so much evident enjoyment? 
That question is always easy to an- 
swer for any successful theatre 
enterprise. People like the plays and 
the performances. All the other at- 
tractive features are secondary to 

that.” 

In this light it is interesting to 
contrast some of the statements 
made for the record at city hall 
when John Kelly’s brain child sought 
legitimacy. First, from then Recrea- 
tion Commissioner Mann: “As far as 
I am concerned there’s no public 
demand for a commercial enterprise 
in the park. That could pave the 
way for a drive-in movie. I'll put the 
question to my board and staff... 
but I feel myself it would be a ‘class 
proposition.’ With its $3 top the the- 
atre would be catering to those with 
money.”’ Charles I. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the park commission: “I be- 
lieve the commission needs a civic 
association to act as an agent for 
any theatrical project. I fear the 
commission will find itself bogged 
down in legalistic difficulties if it 
operates the project directly. You 
couldn’t have Tallulah Bankhead on 
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the city payroll for a week.” And 
these words of officialdom from then 
Mayor Clark, discussing an ordinance 
to make a special fund of $300,000 
available, of which part would be 
needed to launch the theatre proj- 
ect: “I would like to warn the Fair- 
mount Park Commission it may not 
get the money for a tent theatre this 
summer. It is questionable whether 
the money ought to be used for a 
capital improvement while the com- 
mission and other city agencies face 
a deficit.” 

The Playhouse in the Park is no 
pioneer among tent theatres, despite 
Savory’s understandable enthusiasm. 
The modern in-the-round tent the- 
atre became popular when an ener- 
getic young impresario, St. John 
Terrell, opened his original Music 
Circus at Lambertville, New Jersey, 
in 1949. It was Terrell who showed 
the way to beat the prohibitive cost 
of theatre building by putting up a 
tent instead, proving that the public 
would respond to something new—a 
show in one-ring circus style. Ter- 
rell’s showmanship in part stems 
from his days on the carnival circuit 
when he was a fire-eater, and that 
among the early bidders to operate 
the Playhouse in the Park was one 
St. John Terrell. 


The first public notice of the City’s 
prospective theatre came on May 27, 
1951, when the Fairmount Park 
Commission announced—in a news 
story which took up about two 
inches of space on the inside pages 
of the daily newspapers—a plan to 
bring summer entertainment to the 
park in a tent that would feature 
“dramatic and musical productions 
by casts of well-known Broadway 
performers.” This brief story, which 
might be expected to start a flow of 
feature articles on the drama pages, 
seemed to excite no more interest 
than an advertisement for bids on 
street repairs. The next story to 
reach the news columns, however, 
had more devastating effect. The 
Sun Ray Drug Company offered to 
sponsor the proposed summer the- 
atre in Fairmount Park and to 
assume all its financial obligations; 
any profit from the operation would 
go to general park improvements. 
The summer program would feature 
light musical dramas and operettas. 
This last item brought the pot to 
boil. Immediately the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and Robin Hood Dell pro- 
tested the summer theatre venture 
on the grounds that the Dell would 
suffer, and anyway, it was said, the 
Sun Ray offer was an attempt to use 
city property for free advertising. 
On June 6, 1951, the park commis- 
sion in executive session abandoned 
its plan to enter show business. 

The summer of 1951 went by, and 
in mid-January of 1952 it looked 
very much as if there wouldn’t be 
any kind of theatre in Fairmount 
Park. On January 11 it was learned 
that the late Theron Bamberger, 
veteran straw-hat producer then op- 
erating the Bucks County Playhouse 
in New Hope, Pennsylvania, was sole 
bidder on a proposed park-tent sea- 
son of twelve weeks, with six eve- 
ning performances and two matinées 
in each, and with admission scaled 
from $1.30 to $3.25. Then the park 
commission president ruled that the 
city recreation commissioner, Fred- 
ric Mann, had veto power over any 
recreation project in the park. Mann, 
in several speeches, made it clear he 
was not opposed to drama, but that 
he favored a city theatre rather 
than the proposed tent theatre for 
summer stock. He envisioned, in par- 
ticular, a nonmusical theatre which 
would not compete with the Dell; 
operation would be on a nonprofit 
basis, and admission “within range 
of most of the taxpayers.” On Jan- 
uary 17 there was a showdown meet- 
ing on Bamberger’s bid, and part of 
what transpired follows. 

Kelly: “I urge the commission to 
approve or reject Bamberger’s bid. 
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The tent would be a good thing for 
the park.’”’ Mann: “I will vote against 
any privately operated theatre unless 
its prices are very low. I advocate 
a city theatre.with a retractable 
roof that would house Dell concerts 
as well as dramatic productions. 
It would be supported by public 
funds and have low admissior 
rates. I am not interested in a pay- 
ing proposition.” Kelly: “This is a 
delaying action. Mr. Mann is against 
it (the tent theatre). He thinks his 
land is the whitest. His land is the 
Dell. We heard Mr. Mann object last 
year. I like the summer theatre bet- 
ter than the Dell. This thing is not 
going to cost the citizen anything. 
They’re not going to be dragged into 
it. I say we ought to express our 
views. If something isn’t done within 
a month, another year will drag by.” 

On February 4, what the newspa- 
pers now called “the big fuss over 
tent shows in Fairmount Park” was 
whisked behind closed city hall doors 
for three hours—and out came a 
sort of compromise. By this time 
Mayor Clark had created a recrea- 
tion co-ordination board, and the 
mayor himself handed down the 
closed-door order, explaining that 
“controversial issues can best be 
solved at such a meeting.” Kurt 
Peiser, vice-president of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, served as chair- 
man of the co-ordinators selected to 
seek peace between the two opposed 
members of the park commission, 
Kelly and Mann, summer tent advo- 
cate and chief opponent. The out- 
come of the meeting was a five-point 
resolution: 

1. The board approved “in princi- 
ple” the introduction of drama in 
the park as soon as possible. 

) 


2. A kind of grudging approval 
was given “the tent theatre form” 
since there was so little time to get 
any other type ready before summer. 


3. No action was taken on the 
Bamberger proposal; Bamberger was 
to be asked if he was willing to cut 
his proposed scale of prices. 


4. Mann was to make a check to 
see if alternate proposals could be 
found. 


5. The board made it clear that 
the tent-show idea was experimen- 
tal, and that there were no commit- 
ments for subsequent years. 


Five days later Mann renewed his 
stand for a “non-carriage trade the- 
atre’” at the park commission's 
monthly meeting. Mann said that if 
the park operated the theatre, in- 
stead of Bamberger as an individual, 
the cost of tickets could be reduced 
further because of savings on federal 
amusement taxes. Then Mann raised 
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this point: “There is a regulation in . 


the new city fire code which states 
that no tent show can run in the 
city for over thirty days.” Kelly re- 
plied that he understood that was to 
prevent the circus from staying too 
long. Not so, said Mann. “I spoke with 
Fire Marshal George Kington and he 
told me this regulation was set up 
because there is no such thing as a 
fireproof tent. The tent is fire-resist- 
ant, perhaps, but it becomes dry 
after a period of time.” Kelly: 
“That’s not correct, Freddy. I use 
fireproof canvas myself on building 
jobs, and some of the material is 
right alongside open fires. However, 
I think we should be sure to make 
the proper tests before approving 


the tent.” The fire question caused 
some concern to writers of “letters 
to the editor’; one such writer 
asked: “If rushing flames come 
sweeping across that airy hilltop 
when the tent advocates are watch- 
ing the play, will their faith in the 
chemically treated fabric persuade 
them to sit as still as Moses beside 
the burning bush?” 

On February 11 the recreation 
board gave its unanimous approval 
to the tent theatre project—at ad- 
mission prices no higher than $2 top. 
Everybody, said Chairman Peiser, 
was happy. The board members 
agreed that a tent theatre was a 
worthy joint venture of the park 
commission and the recreation de- 
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partment. Now four proposals were 
before the city fathers—from Bam- 
berger, previous sole bidder; from 
St. John Terrell of the Lambertville 
Music Circus; from Hedgerow The- 
atre, a repertory group outside Phil- 
adelphia; and from George Schaefer, 
then artistic director of the New 
York City Theatre Company. After 
due consideration the city accepted 
Bamberger’s proposal: a_ twelve- 
week schedule, with tickets at $1 
and $2 (plus tax) for evening shows, 
and $1 and $1.50 for matinées. On 
February 21 Bamberger was named 
managing director. 

Now the sailing seemed clear. But 
on April 10, Mayor Clark raised an- 
other storm signal with his warning 
that funds for the project might not 
be available. But this hurdle, too, 
was surmounted. The only hitch that 
remained was the fire department’s 
approval. The regulation under the 
fire code stipulating a _ thirty-day 
limit for a tent on city property was 
circumvented legally by deciding the 
thirty-day permit was renewable. 
Deputy Fire Commissioner Paul B. 
Hartenstein ordered the permit is- 
sued on May 28. Acting Marshal 
William A. Haas was instructed to 
make an inspection of the tent at 
least once a week. The last obstacle 
had been overcome when Mayor 


Clark (trying to make up his mind” 


which part of the audience to face 
from the circular stage) took part 
in the grand opening ceremonies on 
June 30, 1952, thirteen months after 
the Playhouse plan had first been 
announced to the citizenry. Recrea- 
tion Commissioner Mann was not 
among those present; in his capacity 
as president of the Dell, he was in 
another part of Fairmount Park for 
a concert performance of Carmen. 
In its first year the Playhouse 
grossed $106,000 on eleven plays, 
running one week each. Expenses 
came to $83,000. Now the Playhouse 


runs for thirteen weeks a season. Its 
gross is up to $165,000, helped by a 
slightly expanded seating capacity 
and a top admission scale advanced 
to $2.80 from the original $2.20, but 
still under the $3 top which had 
been a point of issue in the Great 
Tent Debate. Exactly what profit 
the Playhouse in the Park shows to 
the city of Philadelphia depends 
upon whether you accept the report 
of the Fairmount Park Commission, 
which believes it is as high as 20 per 
cent each season, or the opinion of 
City Controller Foster Dunlap, who, 
by taking a hard view of the city’s 
share of expenses in the operation, 
can make the books balance almost 
even. Dunlap, however, hastens to 
go on record: “The Playhouse is not 
expected to show a profit on a cold 
business basis, for it is a part of the 
city’s recreational program and its 
value cannot be considered alone by 
its grosses.” Today there are those 
in city hall who will argue what to 
charge against the Playhouse opera- 
tion, but no voice is raised against 
the Playhouse itself. The Kelly- 
Mann hatchet is buried as both the 
Dell and the Playhouse seasons pros- 
per independently... 
Producer-manager S. M. Handels- 
man assumed operation of the Play- 
house when Theron Bamberger died 
after its first two seasons. On the 
days when he is less busy with the 
headaches of current production- 
such as. transferring Shaw’s Saint 
Joan with Irish actress Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna from the Elizabethan three- 
level stage of the Cambridge Drama 
Festival to the circular stage in 
Philadelphia almost overnight—Han- 
delsman sometimes dreams of a 
season of such solid fare as Shake- 
speare, Chekhov, Strindberg and 
Ibsen. He has said that a civic the- 
atre has a duty to present more than 
sure-fire box-office hits—“the best of 
Broadway.” But do _ theatregoers 





The town’s big hits included The 
Great Divide, starring Henry Miller 
and Margaret Anglin; The Red Mill, 
with Montgomery and Stone; David 
Belasco’s production of The Rose of 
the Rancho, with Frances Starr: The 
New York Idea, starring Mrs. Fiske, 
and George Broadhurst’s strong 
drama, The Man of the Hour. 

William Gillette and Marie Doro 
were at the Garrick in Gillette’s 
comedy, Clarice. Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, who was to come into fame as 
a novelist, was represented at the 
Bijou by The Double Life, her first 
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play and a dismal flop. Clyde Fitch, 
the most prolific dramatist of the 
time, was the author of The Girl 
Who Has Everything, running at the 
Liberty, and starring Eleanor Rob- 
son. . . . George M. Cohan had a 
weak comedy, Popularity, at Wal- 
lack’s, and The Genius, written by 
the De Mille brothers, William C. 
and Cecil B., was no better. 

Where are they now? . . . Frances 
Starr lives in Mitchell Place, Man- 
hattan. Margaret Anglin is in Can- 
ada. Cecil B. De Mille, one of Holly- 
wood’s pioneers, is still a giant in 


want heavy drama under a canvas 
tent in the summertime? It’s a mat- 
ter Handelsman would like to put to 
further test. 


Meanwhile Philadelphia has ad- 
vanced, a new concept in summer 
theatre: Don't follow vacationers to 
resorts, but take theatre to the 
stay-at-homes in cities. The Play- 
house in the Park has taken its 
place, fittingly enough, in the city 
where the democratic process was 
established as the American way. 
The democratic process provided 
some fireworks in city hall, but now 
the city’s summertime inhabitants 
have a theatre they can enjoy in 
informal comfort, where the best of 
Broadway is offered on a weekly 
change of bill at bargain prices. In 
one other way is the Playhouse a 
model for other cities: It perfectly 
suits the Age of the Parking Prob- 
lem. Uniformed park guards, with 
polite authority, see to it that every 
theatregoer who drives an automo- 
bile to the tent grounds is efficiently 
parked within a few steps of the en- 
trance—and after the show they see 
to it there is no unparking hassle. 


The Playhouse story has _ not 
ended. Now on an architect's board 
are plans for an all-weather struc- 
ture to replace the tent—Kelly’s 
idea for a more permanent theatre 
building to extend the season and 
the theatre’s usefulness. Last season 
one musical revue, Robert Q. Lewis’ 
summer package of songs and 
sketches, was included on the Play- 
house schedule. Although it’s been 
boarded over for five years, a musi- 
cal pit for an orchestra was provided 
and built into this amphitheatre cov- 
ered by the tent. When the time is 
right, and if it won’t stir up another 
storm in city hall, Philadelphians 
may attend musical stage produc- 
tions in the good old summertime as 
it was originally intended. 


the motion-picture field—his latest 
picture is the spectacular Ten Com- 
mandments. William Gillette and 
George Cohan have passed on. Clyde 
Fitch died in France in 1909, three 
months before his final play, The 
City, scored a tremendous hit at the 
Lyric. 

Eleanor Robson (Mrs. August Bel- 
mont) lives on Fifth Avenue; she is 
active in New York’s civic and social 
life, and is president of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild. 
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ALL SEATS RESERVED 
Seats now on sale at all Brokers and 
Broadway at 49th St., Circle 7-1633 


“MATINEES at 2:30 P.M. 
Wed. $2.20, $1.50, $1.2 


$1.25 
at. & Sun. $2.50, $1.75, $1.50 (tax incl.) 
EVENINGS at 8:30: Sun. thru Thurs. $2.80, $2.20 
$1.75; Fri. & Sat. $3.50, $2.50, $2.00 (tax incl.) 


Zone ate 
ivoli Theatre, 1620 Broadway, 
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Bonded Bourbon —fits any pocket, packs 
neatly in luggage. No extra cost! 


BOTTLED IN BOND * KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON * 100 PROOF * |. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





